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PLANNING 
YOUR NEW 








THE C.M.1. PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
20, Hamam Street, Bombay. 


Please send me copy/copies of 60 DESIGNS 
FOR YOUR NEW HOME. lam remitting Rs 


covering cost and postage. 


Name... 


: , Ee 
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Dining Table and Chairs—A dignified design in black lacquer and 
chromium. The table top is vitrolite glass, sealed moisture-proof, 
The chairs are cane-seated and backed for extreme 5. 











The modern sense of good 
Easy Chair—fully upholstered taste and practical comfort is 
in attractive fabric. Springy : - E 
comfort for the sitting room. well expressed in Godrej 
Metal Furniture. Its airy 
streamlines and gleaming 
finish give a feeling of cool 
spaciousness very welcome 
in a hot country. Godrej Fur- 


=—. 








Office Desk—Linolium top; 


automatically-locking drawers niture is specially easy to 
that secure their contents at : 
the touch of the finger. clean—it cannot harbour dust: | 


or vermin. Made of special 
metal, its finish is practically 
indestructible—the fruit of 
many years experimenting. 
And the beauty of this 
furniture will excite the . : 
admiration of your friends. {Godrej Sandal Godrej Shaving Stick 





Godre ‘Vatni' 








6-Patent Climate-proof | 


for skin Health ; 
GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. CO., LTD. 


Makers of Security and Efficiency Metal Equipment, Furniture and Beauty. 
Bombay - Calcutta - Madras - Delhi - Cawnpore - Hyderabad (Dn.) 
Agencies all over India 
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ART DRAWS INSPIRATION 
FROM LIFE AND OFFERS 
A TRUE STORY ON THE SCREEN... 






x NARGIS * REHMAN 
with DAVID, ALAKA ACHREKAR, 
PRATIMADEVI, AMIR KARNATKI, 
BABY TABASSUM and SHAH NAWAZ 


FAMOUS PICTURES’ 
FIRST PRODUCTION 





CAPTIVATING AUDIENCES AT | 


KRISHNA| 


DUBASH—THEATRE | 
Matinees at | p.m. on Sun. Holidays | 
Daily: 4, 7 & 10. | 
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PLANS OPEN 10 to 12 & 4 to 6 


PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS : 


STANDARDISED BIOLOGICALLY & CHEMICALLY | 

for | 

KILLING MOSQUITOES, FLIES AND 

ALL COLD-BLOODED _ INSECTS. 

| 

Full particulars on request. | 

F,S. KERR & Co, LTD. 

125, Esplanade Road, - - Fort; BOMBAY. | 

CALCUTTA AGENTS. MADRAS AGENTS. | 

Messrs. McGregor & Balfour Ltd., : _ Messrs. Vernon & Co., | 

I! Clive Street, 36, Second Line Beach, | 
CALCUTTA. MADRAS. 








A Word about Ourselves 


Pardon us dear reader if we speak about ourselves 
but we feel that there must be many of you who are not 
familiar with TREND. It is a pictorial magazine. We were 
forced to publish the first issue on June 1st 1945 with exact- 
ly sixteen pages, and to put it mildly, we felt somewhat gloo- 
my about the future, particularly after reading all the rude 


letters which we received from our agents......:. 


Today however the same agents are clamouring for 
mote copies of TREND and we are proud to say that it is 
circulated throughout India and that it is also read in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Africa, England and the United States. Of course ex- 
pansion, in the manner we have planned, is still impossible 
because of paper and press difficulties, but we are determined 
to maintain the standard which we have set in the field of 
Indian pictorial journalism. TREND’S pictures have been 
acclaimed as the best, TREND’S features and articles have 
been read, liked and discussed by hundreds of readers. 
TREND’S guest writers, are all India’s favourite writers. 
In fact pardon us again if we claim that TREND is becoming 


India’s most popular pictorial. 


12as.percopy Rs. 8 per year. 





For all 


INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS 


Please Consult 


P. KARANI 


Edena, Queen’s Road, 


BOMBAY. Phone : 28560. 
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Bringing you Greetings for a Happy and Prosperous New Year 
iad pene 
| WESTERN INDIA THEATRES LTD. | 
Proudly Present | 
| BETTER—FILMS | 


; | 
for 
GREATER ENTERTAINMENT 


WATCH FOR THESE SUPERS 











: From UNITED ARTISTS From R. K. O, RADIO 
eee, gC | 
i pe 
SPELLBOUND THE KID FROM BROOKLYN | 
/ INGRID BERGMAN, GREGORY PECK (Technicolor) DANNY KAYE | 
i i 
: HEART BEAT j 
| A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA GINGER ROGERS | 
: MARX BROS. oo i 
i SINBAD THE SAILOR 
’ (Technicolor) DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, 
[| YOUNG WIDOW MAUREEN O’HARA 
t JANE RUSSEL, LOUIS HAYWARD 
| THE STRANGER 
i ORSON WELLES, EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
A SCANDAL IN PARIS ae 
Mi GEORGE SANDERS, CAROLE LANDIS, NOTORIOUS : 
i SIGNE HASSO INGRID BERGMAN-CARY GRANT | 
f From COLUMBIA FILMS 
[ THE JOLSON STORY | THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN 
I, musical in TECHNICOLOR LEE BOWMAN 
AND NOW GOODBYE ROYAL MAIL 
i CARY GRANT : GIGANTIC SPECTACLE 
SEE AND ENJOY THEM 

NEW EMPIRE—rue—E XCELSIO R 
——— eR 5S oF 
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KUTUB BOOKS 


for 


READERS of TASTE AND 


INDIAN MUSIC 
AN INTRODUCTION 


by 
D. P. Mukerji 


With colour reproductions of Ragini pictures and 
other illustrations. Also examples of songs in notation 
(Sa Re Ga Ma) with an explanation for readers familiar 
with the Western Sol Fa. 

On best hand-made paper. Rs. 5|- 
ce ala BAZAR PATRIKA, CaLcuita., 
_All lovers of Indian Music should go through 
this volume every page of which glows with knowledge, 


originality and courage. . 


DISCRIMINATION 


INDIA STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 


by 
Hirendranath Mukerjee 

The inspiring story of our National Movement, fearless, 

outspoken and brilliantly written. 
Soft cover Rs, 4|- | Cloth bound Rs. 6]8. 

‘ Chronicler’ in SUNDAY CHRONICLE, BomBay 

“It is mot every writer who can strike a balance 

between facts and feelings, between passionate love of 

one’s country and clear cold-eyed analysis of the social 

forces. But Hiren Mukerjee is a writer of rare gifts 

and he has achieved a book of rare beauty and 


power.... 


GORKY ANTHOLOGY 
Includes the best stories of this world-famed writer. 


Soft cover Rs. 5|- 
ee OF INDIA, BOMBAY 


Hard cover Rs. 6]8 


_Kutub publishers are to be congratulated on 
bringing out a_ well-balanced deco of Gorky 


a3 


writings... . 


JUST OUT 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL 


by 
Krishna Hutheesing 


Unforgettable episodes of women in jail drawn from 
the author’s experience during her imprisonment in the 
cause of freedom. Poignant, stark and intensely human. 


Cloth bound Rs. 4]8. 


OUT SHORTLY 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


by 
* oO. C. Gangoly 
The long-awaited second edition of this standard work 
by the recognised authority on the subject. 
Over 100 illustrations. Rs. 5/8. 


JUST OUT 
TWO LEAVES AND A BUD 


by 
Mulk Raj Anand 
A brilliant novel of life on tea plantations, of tragic 
coolies and haughty planters. The story rises to a terrible 
climax set off by masculine passion engendered in the damp 
heat of Assam. 
Soft cover Rs. 4|- | Cloth bound Rs. 6j8. 


OUT SHORTLY 
CARAMEL DOLL 


Abanindrarath Tagore 
Translated into English by Bishnu & Pranati Dey. 
A bewitching fantasy for children—and adults too —-by 
a master of Bengali prose. 
With charming illustrations by Sheila Auden. Rs. 5|- 
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VOL. 1. No. 1. October, 1946, 


“Listen, O Brother Man. There is no higher truth than Man.” 


—CHANDIDAS. 


“Man has the seeing eye, the understanding ear, and the skilful hands 
to shape his own destiny.” 
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—ELLIOT SMITH. 
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GENERAL EDITOR Mulk Raj Anand. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR Anil de Silva. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDITORS. MARG. 


ART ADVISOR Karl Khandalavala. 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
Otto Koenigsbeger J. P. J. Bilimoria. 
M. J. P. Mistri Andrew Boyd. 
Hermann Goetz Bishnu Dey. 
Minnette de Silva Percy Marshall. 
John Irwin Fyaz-ud-Din. 
Rudy Van Leyden Shareef Mooloobhoy. 
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PLANNING & DREAMING 
EDITORIAL 


ARCHITECTURE & YOU. ’ 
By M.A.R.G. 


THE STORY OF A TOWN 
(the Growth of Jamshedpur.) 
By M.A.R.G. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 
(Mohenjodaro). 
By G, S. Gyan. 


WORKERS’ HOUSING 
By Kanji Dwarkadas. 


NOTES ON SOME PAINTINGS 
from the collection of the late 
B. N. Treasuryvala. 
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Articles, photographs & drawings sent with a 
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but the editors will not undertake responsibility 
forloss or damage. All articles and illustrations 
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and postage should be sent to cover their return. 
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By Francis Thompson. 
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PLANNING AND DREAMING 


THERE is a certain continuity in contemporary culture 
which is running through the world from Moscow 
to Paris, London to Bombay, Shanghai to Honolulu 

and New York to Buenos Aires. It is the same kind of 
continuity which spread to the metropolises of the world 
through the scientific ideas of the nineteenth century. 

And, as in science so in the arts, this continuity is the 

product of the industrial revolution and its various in- 

cidences, which have transformed the life of man so 
quickly that it bears little resemblance to the pattern of 
various world civilisations even as they were at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Considering the slow craw] 
of billions of years through which life evolved to the 
stage of Homo-Sapiens, and the thousands of years 
through which man emerged from the simpler, more 
primitive forms of social organisation, our ‘advance’ 


towards a complex world society in a comparatively few 


only remove war by eliminating the causes of war, the 
glaring inequalities of our present social system, unem- 
ployment, lower standard of living, colonialism and the 
fears and hatreds resulting from these. President Roose- 
velt’s four freedoms and Sir William Beveridge’s social 
insurance scheme were indications of attempts by official 
America and Britain to come abreast of popular opinion 
and abolish poverty and the demoralisation incidental to 
it, which the fascists had exploited so well before the war 
in building up their regimented corporate states. 


Now, whether these blue prints for a new social order 
are actually carried out in practice or not, they at least 
show that public opinion everywhere is alive to the possi- 
bilities of a planned society, that, as against the long ages 
in which men were more or less subject to ‘fate’, people 
have begun to realise that they can transform themselves 
and the environment in which they live. A wider know- 


te a oben, SE | generations is staggering indeed! Of course, such ‘ad- 
eg SN 5) a Se vance’ as there has been, is mostly quantitative and not 
LAS Ay ION Ni i always integral. Perhaps, it is the very speed of this 
‘WIRLS aes age ‘advance’, and its outer character, that makes many, even 
st OA A | of the more rational, of our contemporaries withhold 
| ty their assent to the new. And that is why some of them 
take sides unconsciously with those dark legions of con- 
servatism who, having secured their stakes in the past, 
defend their vested interests, and the outworn forms of 
culture associated with these interests, through prolonged 


fratricidal wars and civil wars. . | SRC ie ad 
And yet, through the disasters of the last gigantic superficially supposed to sere hel art ty d ised, eS ae 
war, mankind is slowly beginning to see that if it does not life. On the contrary, planning is like dreaming ’ 4 voli 
renounce reaction and self-consciously seek to control its : a of a oe world. And in pesieacraee os ee * shia 
destiny it will be wiped out by the very technical triumphs nea planning peconnes = re se plan of 
which it has attained and will put back all positive Peng Of EAE CO Ee eae i 
achievement by several generations. Certainly, the cur- human : culture, where men anc a fires 
rents of internationalism in thought are beginning to small or large communities, to live the good ite: 
flow among those who seek peace and work for a more In Europe, where the towers of the big cities, 
intense and subtle civilisation where people can enjoy London, Vienna, Berlin, have been falling, the energies of 
the plenty which science is in a position to afford us today. resurgent nations are at the moment devoted to active 
I was particularly impressed by this continuity of work on economic and social rehabilitation, on reconstruc- 
ideas during the war years spent in London. Through tion. That bold and much discussed document, the 
the Allied debacles on the continent in the first years County of London Plan, produced by Professor Aber- 
of the conflict, many European intellectuals came across crombie and Mr. Forshaw for the rebuilding of London, 3 $ 
the channel to make a stand on the last ditch. And, as indicative of the new awakening. And the inspired writ- 


ledge of the implications of this transition in human 
society may bring a greater sanction behind the various 
plans already put forward. Meanwhile, however, it 1s 
quite clear that it was the wisdom and foresight of the 
Russian five year plans which saved world democracy in 
its hour of crisis and that few countries can rehabilitate 
their economic and social life now and survive into the 
future without a planned society. So that it is, literally, 
plan or perish. 


And, planning in this sense does not mean what it is 
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illusion after pre-war illusion was shattered, towns blitzed 
out of recognition and death prospered, we all fought 
fascism, held meetings, conventions and conferences and 
talked of rebuilding the world nearer the heart’s desire. 
Apart from the new values which we knew we would 
have to evolve, we were conscious of the fact that we could 





ing of the American social philosopher, Lewis Mumford, 
on man, cities and their development, shows how imagi- 
native people construe social advance in the United States. 

In Asia, too, wherever the scourge of war demolished 
the old cities, Peking, Shanghai, Nanking, Singapore, 
Rangoon, there is talk of rebuilding, in consonance with 
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the needs of the new revolutionary epoch which has 
begun. But the fact that the vast populations of Asia are 
still subject to foreign domination and enjoy the lowest 
standard of living in the world, handicaps radical thinking 
mn regard to planning in this part of the world. 

And yet if the need for planning is more obvious 
anywhere it is in these very neglected backwaters and 
swamps of the modern world, still submerged in feudal 
darkness and under the iron grip of alien armies, vast 
barren landscapes where the isolated glories of past civili- 
sations are put to shame by the current neglect. | 

Our own country, India, suffers from paucities so 
tragically glaring that no observer seeing things with 
fresh eyes can fail to be deeply moved. The majority of 
our countrymen live in hovels which are worse than dog- 
kennels, and our towns and cities are mushroom growths 
where all the dead centuries jostle with each other and 
mock the 20th, producing a total effect of vulgarity and 
chaos unprecedented in our long history. The impact of 
English domination has created a slavish mentality in 
some and a chauvinist isolationism in the others. So that 
our ideas and values are an ill-assorted array of forms 
and conventions of the old India and modern Europe, 
hardly displaying any attempt at a self-conscious synthesis 
or any genuine sense of direction. 

The genius of our national movement did, indeed, 
inspire an effort at a plan through the intervention of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, when he founded the National 
Planning Committee, But the lead given by the enlight- 
ened Nehru has not yet been followed up with the vigour 
necessary to create widespread discussion on planning in 
our country. It is true that the political deadlocks of the 
last ten years have not offered much hope of executing 
any blue prints that may have been evolved. But we ought 
to realise that aspiration towards the future has to precede 
faith, in, and realisation of, that future and that the moot 
points of every conceivable plan have to be adequately 
discussed before schemes affecting the intimate lives of 
millions of people can be operated. 

The initiative shown by the authors of the Bombay 
Plan, which envisaged raising the standard of living of 
the peoples of India in fifteen years, is to be commended. 
I believe that the Penguin edition of this blue-print did 
_ More to make western Europe conscious of India’s 
poverty than any other single document of that kind. 
For, when fifteen industrialists declare that they do not 
think there will be a future for Indian industry unless the 
power of the consumer to buy is deliberately raised and 
his need to live in wholesome conditions recognised, then 
intelligent people everywhere begin to sit up and take 
notice—India’s problem must be a real one indeed! No 
wonder that Lord Wavell called Sir Ardeshir Dalal to 
Delhi and toyed with the idea of carrying out some of 
the recommendations of the Bombay Plan. But, of course, 
this scheme, depending as it does on the recovery of the 
sterling debt which Britain owes to India, must await the 
honouring of our credits in London and our ability to 
raise further loans. 

There is a people’s plan, and there are several other 
plans in the bookshops, mainly contingent upon the 
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supreme political question which has dominated the life 
of our generation, the transfer of complete power and 
responsibility from Britain to India. And all these plans 
are welcome because they show how many of the most 
important men in our country are dreaming of a happy 
and free India in which men’s bodies and minds may get 
a chance to prosper. 

But while we struggle to wrest power we cannot 
merely sit twiddling our thumbs and wait. We have to 
ask the meaning of our dreams. And even before thar 
there is much work to do, clearing the cobwebs out of the 
minds of our intelligentsia and the middle sections of our 
population. The dust of centuries which has settled on ‘our 
souls must be swept and constructive ideas fostered. So 
that these ideas which are at the moment realised only by 
a very few may percolate among the vast majority of our 
countrymen. For it is only in this way that the sanction 
of an informed public opinion will be matured for the 
time when we are in a position to see the inauguration 
of the various instalments of a master plan by a Govern- 
ment at Delhi which is truly representative of our will. 

There is, therefore, no time to lose. We have to 
be up and doing. We have literally, and metaphorically, 
to build a new India. And, as architects of this new India, 
this beautiful and glorious country of our dreams, we 
have to see to it that there are no loopholes in our plans 
for the future if we can possibly help it. We must be strong 
and believe in our ability to reshape our lives.. We must 
explore every aspect of thought and feeling. We must 
make a detailed study of all blue prints. We must bring 
all our critical faculties to bear on our discussion of the 
subsidiary ideas. And we must refine our creative energy 


in such a way that we achieve a true synthesis between © 


the lasting values of our past heritage and the finest im- 
pulses of the new modern civilisation which has been 
growing up around us. 

It is because an architect seems to us a symbol of the 
resurgent India, that the Modern Architectural Research 
Group has come forward to sponsor this magazine of 
architecture and art. And it is the very happiest coinci- 
dence that the abbreviated designation of this association, 
MARG, should also be in classical Sanskrit the equivalent 
of the English word Pathway. For that is what our 
society intends this journal to be—a track which will 
connect us to the great highways of the new Indian 
civilisation that will be built up; in spite of the difficulties 
and travails that we will have to face in the jungle that 
our rulers have made of our world, 

As the brief manifesto of the group printed here 
will show, the aims of MARG are specific enough. But it 
may be appropriate here, by way of preamble, for us to 
state that the gener! character of our magazine will be 
a humanist one. We would wish to place Man, and his 
needs and interests, in the very centre of our view of life. 
And, without invoking any ulterior sanctions, we would 
conceive him in the spirit of a truth proclaimed in our 
country by the Bengali poet and sage, Chandidas: 

‘Listen, O brother Man, ie. 
There is no higher truth than Man... Uf. 
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This is no merely vague, valedictory phrase. For, we 
believe that once this essential truth has been recognised 
that is to say once it has been put in the fore front of all 
our considerations, we will become immune from much 
of the helplessness and defeatism in the face of our difh- 
. culties and we will begin to appreciate the slowly dawn- 
_. jng truth, which science and history, anthropology and 

_ the knowledge of the various arts of the world, amassed 


- in our libraries and museums, have brought to us, that 


man is both the subject and the object of his culture, that 
he is both the builder as well as the building, that his 
name is synonymous with culture. Or, as Professor Elliot 
' Smith has felicitously put it: 
‘Man has the seeing eye, the understanding ear, 
and the skilful hands to shape his own destiny.’ 

The concrete implications of such an attitude are 
important for our future. In the historic transition in 
which the old order is dying before our eyes and giving 
place to the new, in which revolutionary changes in tech- 
~ nique and habits of living, communications and moral 
values are taking place, we have to begin to think of our 
architecture, for instance, in terms of the man-centred 
cities, towns and villages we shall build, in which an 
abundant, rich life would become possible on the basis 
of the immense powers harnessed by modern science. 

Though we have greatly suffered from neglect in the 
last hundred and fifty years, one accidental advantage 
accrues to us through this very neglect. For, whereas in 
European countries a great deal of the jerry-built, tawdry, 
tasteless architecture, which grew up in the unplanned 
industrial revolution, has survived even this war, and 
whereas reconstruction jand rehabilitation may only super- 
impose ja layer of beauty on this uniform, smoky 
ugliness, here in, India, where there has been no 
widespread building for two hundred years, we are not 
talking of reconstruction but of construction. And as 
we have to start on’a clear slate and have to build up our 
industrial civilisation later than Europe, we can learn to 
keep clear of the pitfalls into which the westerners fell, 
so that we need never succumb to the greed and selfish- 
ness and love of Mammon that has brought such horror 
and degradation to Europe. And we can summon the 
courage to think in terms of a grandeur such as may sur- 
pass all our achievements in the ancient past. We can 
keep our souls unscathed, our hearts unsullied by the lusts 
of aggrandisement and ‘devil take the hindmost’ psycho- 
logy and build in the spirit of service which our recurrent 
struggles have inculcated in us, inspired by the love of 
life, and faith in our future, which are the hall mark of 
our national renaissance. 
‘Only great passions’, said Helvetius, ‘make great 


We consider Architecture, of course, as the mother 
art. And, therefore, we shall naturally include within our 
orbit of discussion all the arts which help us to live and 
move in the houses and workshops we build. And the 
criterion which we shall bring to bear on these arts will 
be the simple one of Beauty, a term which may be defined 
here to cover the formal qualities of a work of art as well 
as its subject matter and the function it fulfils in society. 
The comprehensiveness of such an approach may alone 


men 


help us to avoid dogmatism. But a further safeguard in | 


this connection is our awareness of the fact that we are 


the heirs today not only to one of the most glorious art 
traditions of the world in our Indian heritage, but are part 
of a world culture which is now almost instinct with us. 

Our love for our past, however, is not the uncritical 
quest for compensation in the old for our paucities in the 
present. The history of architecture and art everywhere 
supplies an adequate corrective today to any but the most 
unbalanced sectarians and factionalists. It is obvious, 
for instance, that we cannot revive the past in the changed 
conditions of the present. There stand before us the ruins 
of our ancient cities, monuments to the genius of our 
forefathers, almost perfect for their time and built accord- 
ing to the needs of those days. There are the remains of 
the mediaeval cities, built by the various indigenous 
dynasties and foreign conquerers, extending the range of 
architecture and art according to the growing needs of 
the growing communities, adding the council chamber to 
the surviving temple or mosque, introducing the roads 
and canal systems as an advance on the tracks and well 
water. There are visible today, in fact, all the surviving 
layers of the cultural superstructure which our old civili- 
sations built in our land. The main principles, the sun, 
the air, the rain, the’ lay of the land, were always integral 
to our old architecture and seem to have been studied 
with deliberate care. Now, we may accept the main 
principles of our old civilisation, the geographical and 
aesthetic considerations, but we cannot and do not want 
to build a neo-Magadha or a neo-Mughal architecture. 
True, that it is only with the slavish mentality that India 
acquired under the last conquerors that our taste was 
completely corrupted. Partly, that was because we refused 
to go to the sources of inspiration of our rulers, but 
followed them blindly. But an awakening generation 
has, as I have said before, become part of the continuity in 
ideas which has spread over the whole world. And as we 
love our past we have also begun to love our future, a 
wise, sane future in which we can build up a new living 
tradition, fundamentally derived from our needs in the 
present situation, though modulated to an accent which is 
simple, sincere, sensitive and therefore universal and valid 
for all time. 

Our love for the future and our faith in our ability to 
build it, our energism, however, does not blind us to the 
many limitations which we suffer in the uncertainties and 
chaos of the present situation. And time alone will judge 
how far we are competent to act as guardians of Beauty, 
and as self-appointed administrators of social and archi- 
tectural hygiene in a world where our cities have become 
like running sores and our villages like putrid cesspools. 

But we hope that all the problems of beauty in con- 
struction, design, function and human value will be posed 
in MARG and we trust that this magazine will become a 
breviary of architecture and art for all enlightened citizens 
in our country and abroad, an index to the growth and 
development of our new renascent civilisation. It is possi- 
ble that with the help of our fellow citizens, fellow archi- 
tects and fellow artists, we may also discover a new sense 
of direction. 


THE EDITOR, |- 
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“In Architecture as in all other Operative : 
_ Arts, the End must direct the Operation. 
“The end is to build well. Well building 
hath three Conditions: Commoditie, 
Firmeness and Delight.” | 





Sir Henry Wotton—1624 : 
? Paraphrased from Vitruvius. — 
“ COMMODITIE”: Utility—fitness for purpose, convenience. " 
‘““ FIRMENESS ” : Stability—truth in building. 
““ DELIGHT ” : Beauty—character, emotional expression. 


Present day architecture in India has none of these qualities. We have no particular architectural — 
standards. We have made no contribution to present day architectonics. What is the reason? — 
Let us first understand what Architecture is. 


ARCHITECTURE—What does it mean to us? 


To most it signifies nothing more than 
an ornamented shell which is the outcome 
of their likes and dislikes, prejudices and 
idiosyncracies, without any clear relation 
to the function of living in an i 


BUT THIS IS NOT ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURE IS EVOLUTIONARY. 
ITIS THE SYNTHESIS OF A STRUCTURAL 
SCIENCE AND AN EXACT ANALYSIS OF 


SOCIAL NEEDS. 





Architecture was the natural framework and background of all ancient 
civilizations, as it should be of any modern or future civilization. _ 


Let us see how true this is. 


In ancient Egypt the Pharaohs used religion as an instrument te¥domir 
ait shi ) eee | inate the life of tl 
The building of monumental and awe-inspiring temples and pyramids with ins abous “le ri 
their architecture and clearly | 
reflects the social conditions 


of that time. 
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In ancient Greece, the cities, 
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Similarly in India, we have great periods in our architectural life—periods which speak so eloquently 
for themselves in the language of architecture : a language which had its roots in the life of the people. 
Ancient Hindu Architecture reflects the Brahmanic attitude towards fundamental spiritual truths. 
For perhaps no people in the history of the world have felt so profoundly and pondered so deeply 
over the fundamental problems of life. With no people have spirituality and spiritual significance 
taken greater precedence. 


The core of the Brahmanic faith was the triple aspect—Trimurti—of the one Supreme God ; 
Brahma—the creative aspect, cognition, wisdom ; 

Vishnu—the sustaining aspect, love, emotion; 

Shiva—the destructive aspect, will, power. ) 

The breadth of the conception was equalled by its tolerance. 


This religious faith so permeated every act of 


life that Hindu culture was a complete synthesis "It is to symbolise this universal fellowship 


religiously, socially and economically. This syn- of man, the unity of all creation, that the 
thesis is well exemplified in ancient Hindu archi- Indian loves to crowd into his picture all forms 
tecture. of teeming life . . . uses every constructive feature 
| to symbolise the universal law of the One in 

Hindu sculpture, again, was a religious art. many.” 


It consisted mostly of temple decoration poured 


forth like that of teeming tropical nature, with —E, B. Havell, ‘ The Ideals of Indian Axte 


abundance and exuberance, and including in its 
conceptions all the cosmos. 
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Religion and Mythology; 


the woof and warp of the life 
of the people, depicted with 
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ARCHITECTURE IS THE ART AND ) 
SCIENCE OF BUILDING.. 


A STRUCTURE GROWS OUT OF 
FUNCTION. 









TRUE FUNCTION IN A BUILDING Is # 
THE SYNTHESIS OF DEFINITE AND ‘ 
PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS FUL- 
FILLED EFFICIENTLY. 
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THE DEGREE WITH WHICH IT FULFILS THOSE 
REQUIREMENTS IS THE ONLY STANDARD IN 
— BUILDING. 





THE BUILDING : 


ITS SHAPE, SIZE and APPEARANCE depend on its FUNCTION: just as the SHAPE, 
SIZE and APPEARANCE of a CAR, an ENGINE, a STEAMER, and an AEROPLANE, depend 


on their respective functions. 





THE IMPRESSION A BUILDING CREATES “The plan is the generator... without 


DEPENDS ON ITS CHARACTER. plan there can be neither grandeur of aim and 
expression, nor rhythm, nor mass, nor coherence. 
What is CHARACTER in a Building ? | Without plan we have the sensation, so insup- 


portable to man, of shapelessness, of poverty, of 
disorder, of wilfulness ...To make a plan is to 


Character is organic and 
determine and fix ideas. It is to have had 
ideas.”” 


has its roots in: 
2 ggatmaramema to pur- 


© Nedsboutlineae to and 
harmonizing with the region 
The nature and relation- — 






ship of the materials em- This was butht for 
- ployed ; 
Organic relationship of 
all the elements ; 
Each part must be integral 
to the whole... 


~ To have character, 
building must be true és 
— itself, It must incorporate 
~ the qualities that go to 
~ make up its character. 





— Character cannot 
: arise MERELY } PANS 
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** Ridiculous ” you say ? 
But that is exactly what most people seem to expect from a building. 


The lack of appreciation of these principles has led to the general confusion in understanding the 
Meaning of Architecture. 


A BUILDING is generally conceived in ‘WHO ME A House 
terms of scenic design—embodying details and oo 

ee of a particular style—picture-making 
in fact. 


Take the Indian street scene : 


It is a conglomeration of hybrid arch- 
itecture—Indo-Gothic, Mogul, Renaissance, 
Classical, Byzantine, Assyrian, Indo-Saracenic — 
and if not this, it isa whole row of jerry-built 
houses—the so-called ‘Modern Style.’ 





“ Imitation and copying are seeds of an insidious 
disease, which atrophies the faculties and which have 
had as devastating effects upon architecture as they 
have produced upon any other art or vocation.” 
Nathanid Lloyd: ““ A History of the English House” 








Are we so crazily un- 
balanced or as affected 
as the above mixture 


of spurious antiquity 
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WHAT SIGNIFICANCE AND RELATION TO > 
_ OUR MODERN WAY OF LIVING HAVE THESE STYLES? ant 
| NONE AT-ALL. 


ioOnimi | 


| | Because 3) of these styles in building was an expression of the particular age to which it 
ee vs out of the existing conditions, having significance by being related to the life of the 
people. = 


AND WHAT DO WE DO? 


WE BORROW THESE 
STYLES— 





LIKE THIS 


INDIAN TOwm-HAtL OR GREEK TEMPLE ? 


LIKE THIS 





RAILWAY STATION OR MOGUL PALACE? 


WHERE IS TRUTH IN ARCHITECTURE ? 


Are we so bankrupt in imagination and inspiration that we are unable to create our own art forms 
giving expression to our modern way of life with that freedom which is still before us—the freedom which 
a wise use of the machine as a new and wondrous tool can bestow on us ? 





VACUUM CLEANER 


CHAIR DESIGRED 
FOR COMFORT = 





LAMP 5TANDARD 


* Are not the excellence, beauty and 
correctness of every manufactured article, 
or living creature, or action, to be tried only 
by a reference to the purpose intended in 
their construction, or in their natural consti- 
tution”? 


Plato: ‘'The Republic” (4th century B.C.)- 


ananL we oye 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TRUTH IN ARCHITECTURE is well expressed in the buildings 
of the middle ages. 


This was the period of great religious fervour. 

The whole life of the people was centred round the Church. 

The Church to them was a symbol of spiritual loftiness—rising up to heaven. 

A form of construction was searched for to express this feeling. 

Stone and timber were the only available structural materials. 

Hence the master-builders evolved new modes of construction for these materials giving — 


A CHARACTER WHICH WAS THE DIRECT OUTCOME OF A LOGICAL AND INGENIOUS 
SYSTEM. 


Thus arose an early form of framed construction as we use it to-day. 
This spiritual expression of a natural process we have self-consciously termed ‘ The Gothic 
Style.’ 


‘ Style is a unity of principle animating 
all the work of an epoch, the result of a 
state of mind which has its own special 


character.”’ 
Le Corbusier. 


IN THE SAME WAY, it is meaningless for us to think in terms of an ‘ Indian Style of Architecture’ or 
of ‘ Indian Traditional Architecture ’—meaning thereby the imposition of an outgrown aesthetic on a 
form of construction altogether foreign to that of the original. ) 


NATIONALISM IN ARCHITECT URE : There is a growing tendency to-day to infuse the sentiment 
of nationalism into every field of activity, including architecture. 


WHAT IS THIS NATIONALISM IN ARCHITECTURE? 
The general implication is a grafting of an architectural expression, in vogue in a bygone 
age, onto a structure arising from our present-day conditions built for our present-day needs. 


BUT SURELY THIS IS A FORM OF RETROGRESSION—A FORM OF ESCAPE IN THE 
ABSENCE OF OUR ABILITY TO CREATE A NATIONAL CHARACTER EXPRESSIVE OF 
OURSELVES TO-DAY, IN THE 20th CENTURY. 


“ The majority of present-day towns and 
buildings appear as travesties of the towns 
and buildings of former times, but the 
economic, producing and social arrange- 
ments of mankind have changed ; there 
has been a revolution in the conditions that 
give rise to the forms of architecture. If 
the buildings have, in spite of such changes, 
old faces, these must be spurious and their 


architectural expression an anachronism.” 


—F. R. S. Yorke : “ The Modern House.” — 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER : 


Such a character in architecture arises from the following defini damen “SRE 
Both chose factors which influence Harnaeee ona naar pe Ni ite fundamental principles, and 


INFLUENCES : 


REGIONAL: 





* HEAT-ABSORBEMT GLASS 


PROTECTS WINDOWS ow THE 


Climate—varying from tropical heat to a combination of heat and cold ; wind 
and monsoons, earthquakes and floods, sea-breezes and desert-air. 2 | 


Materials —stone, brick, wood, fabricated materials such as glass, steel, reinforced 
concrete, plastics. 


Topography—tugged hills, rivers, arid plains, barren and fertile areas. 
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PeavecTiInc EAVES LET IM THE 


WEST SIDE FROM LATE 
AFTERNOON SUMMER SUN s WINTER SUN TO WARM THE 


HOUSE — BUT KEEP OUT THE 
SUMMER DUN ¢ 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORDER OR DISORDER : 
Distribution in the Wealth— : 


An inequitable distribution means a few palaces and masses of slums. 
An equitable distribution means human standards of living for all. 


Measure of Industrialization— : 
The use of the machine, the great modern tool, as a liberating force. 


Social Customs— 
Such as purdah which existed in the old days, and the freedom of social contacts 
which exists to-day. 


WINDOW OPENINGS — A CONTRAST IN HORIZONTAL & VERTICAL. 
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THE DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATE COMPARATIV E EFFICIENCES 
oF VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL wiINDow OPENINGS. 
THE GLAZED AREA LS APPROXIMATELY EQuAL IX TRE TWO RaDMS. 
VERTICAL WIN DOwSs OBSTRUCT AND BREAK THE VIEW 


AWD. GIVE A NARSHS-OMBVEN, AND DIMINISSED LiGHT IN 
THE ROOM: WiInDOWS WERE MADE VERTICAL BECAUSE wiTl 


oL.D SYSTEMS OF CONSTRUCTION iT WAS DIFFicuLr To SPAWN 
wiDE OPENINGS = BUT MODERN CONSTRUCTION PERMITS 
WIDE CPE NING S To BE SPANNED ECONOMICALLY —* 


BUILDING TECHNIQUE!: 
The standard of which may limit the freedom of the designer by restricting the use of materials and 


their potentialities. 
The standard and nature of building technique will depend on : 


Local traditions— 
That is the actual materials used, and craftsmanship in their use. 
The mechanical skill and mechanical sense derived as a result of familiarity with the machine. 


Technological Progress— 
The result of scientific research and its application. 


THE FIRE PLACE 


THE OLD 





General Standards of living— 


This isfwhat we have 





)DERN- MACHINE SPEAK A COMMON LANGUAGE, WHICH, IN 
REAKING ; DOWN THE OLD REGIONAL AND SOCIAL BARRIERS, GIVES AN EXPRES- 
SION OF LIFE COMMON TO ALL THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD. 


ee FS SS ee alee age of steel and steam the tools with which 
iris ies fii ct civilization’s true record will be written are scientific 
| YR Rie SAM thoughts made operative in iron and bronze and st 
is mat and in the plastic processes which characterise this 
1X git | ice age, all of which we call machines.......” 


Brak Lloyd Wright—" Modern Archit 











“Einstein’s Tower” 
Astro-Physical Laboratory Potsdam. 
—Erich Mendelsohn. 


House at “Bear Run” Penns lvani 
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on Army Refuge Hostel 
Paris. 


—Le Corbusier. 





MARG 


MARG, the Modern Architectural Research Group, has been formed by a few 
progressive architects with the object of stimulating a popular interest in and appreciation of 
architecture in India, and to help improve its standard in general. 





Towards this end the Group proposes a programme of the following activities : 


1. The establishment of this Magazine on Art and Architecture, which will cover 
all architectural ground; arts and crafts; industrial design, painting; sculp- 
ture;—everything in fact that has any relation to Architecture and Art. 


2. Propaganda in the form of literature of all kinds; radio talks; lectures; building 
research etc. 


The scope of the Magazine will be wide and far-reaching but in no sense will it be 
of a highly technical nature. As an Art Magazine it will be profusely illustrated. It will not 
be parochial in its outlook but will reflect an all-India character. To achieve this we need 
contacts all over the country who could either contribute, or help us to obtain suitable 
material. 


The material will cover : 

1. Architecture, town, country, and national planning; decoration. 

2. Arts and crafts; painting and sculpture; glass; ceramics; textiles; carpet 
weaving; metal work. 


3. Industrial design; photograph; commercial art; drama; theatre, cinema; 
dance; music etc. 


Magazine worth while and representative of Indian Art, we need the co-operation of people 
connected with the different aspects of it. We invite your co-operation in this project since 
we feel that it will be of material value to us. We would, for instance, welcome from you 
contributions in the form of articles on relevant subjects in which you are well versed, or you 
may be able to help us to get such contributions, or perhaps to supply us with useful infor- 
mation. We will, therefore, appreciate it yery much if you will kindly inform us as to what 
you are prepared to do and if you will keep in touch with us. 


To our knowledge, there is no Magazine of this kind published in India. To make the 


We hope to hear from you soon and look forward to your association with the 
Group. 


25, Cuffe Parade, : THEEDITOR, ,-*)5 
Colaba, BOMBAY. ; MARG Magazine, ~~ | 


THE STORY OF A TOWN 


| J) AMSHEDPUR 


ACTORIES and industrial plants m the old world and in America were, almost without exception, built up 
in existing towns or very close to existing settlements. When the Tata Iron and Steel Works were started 
in 1908, the site of the plant was open jungle far away from any large settlement. This allocation made tt 

necessary to build up not only the Works but also a town for the employees of the Company. 


Large stretches of land were acquired with the object of having ample space for residential buildings and 
avoiding uncontrolled building developments in the neighbourhood. Almost all quarters were built by the Company 
and remained in the ownership of the Company. This unusual situation offered a unique occasion for the creation 
of a well-planned model town, started from scrap, unhampered by the heritage of previous generations 
and the multitude of the ndwidual vested interests under which other old cities have to labour. 


The founder, Jamshedji Tata, recognized this chance and decided that Jamshedpur should become a well-planned 
and well laid out model town. : 


Expert planners and engineers were brought in and large sums were spent on the town without consideration 
for direct return. Origvnally, all expenditure for the town was borne entirely by the Steel Company. Later, a few 
Associated Compames and other factories, which had been atiracted by the industrial facilities of the neighbourhood 
of the big steel plant contributed a small share to the cost of the building of the town and to the running of its services 
and its administration. | 


In the 36 years of its existence, the town of Jamshedvur has grown to the proud size of 150,000 inhabitants. This 
growth (of over 4,000 heads p.a. in the average) was more than could have been foreseen in 1908 even by the most 
optimistic industrialist and made it necessary to call wm technical experts repeatedly in the course of development 
to cope with the problems arising at the various stages of the rapid development of the town. 


The second world war brought a temporary reduction in the speed of urban expansion. Shortage of material 
reduced the house-building activities of the Company to very nearly zero, while at the same time all plants were 
working at maximum speed and were drawing new hands to Jamshedpur. While the town development came to a 
stand-still, the demand for housing accommodation continued to increase, thus making tt clear that a renewed rapid 
growth was to be expected immediately after the end of the war. | 


The best possible use which could be made of this enforced interval was to review the situation, to investigate 
defects and mistakes made in the past and to plan for the action to be taken after the war. 


But the problems facing the town administration in 1944 differed from those of the year 1908 not only quanti- 
tatively (unexpected rapid growth of the town) but also qualitatively. Since 1908, the conception of what was meant 
under the term “‘town planning”’ had undergone a radical change. While in 1908 the organization of a model town 
had been a matter of sanitation, water-supply and of a few decorated squares and circles and other so-called architec- 
tural features, town planning had meanwhile developed into an elaborate science of its own, covering a wide range 
of complex problems of cultural, economic and social relations. It was in the light of this new and wider concept of 
town planning, that the situation was to be reviewed tn 1944. 


The terms of reference of the Town planning report which was called for mm 1944 ranged, therefore, over a wide 
field comprising questions of industrial sites, railway sidings, housing areas, rent calculations, housmg adminis- 
tration, type designs, transport and traffic problems, services and public health precautions, parks, sports and recrea- 
tion facilities, social groupings and social education, ete. 
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**Be sure to lay out wide streets planted with shady 
trees, every other one of a quick-growimg variety. Be sure 
that there is plenty of space for lawns and gardens. Reserve 


large areas for football, hockey and parks. Earmark areas’ 


for Hindu temples, Mohammedan mosques and Christian 
Churches.’’ 
—Jamshedjr Tata. 
(From a letter written to his son Dorab in 1902) 


AMSHEDPUR is a model industrial town, serving the 
J needs of a great industry and the people whom it 
supports. The Steel Town, as it is sometime called, 
was founded by the House of Tatas nearly 40 years ago. 
The town is built and run by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company; making itself responsible for all the functions 
of a city municipality, providing roads, markets, parks, 
medical facilities, sanitation, electricity, water supply and 
even housing for a large number of its employees. 


Jamshedpur to-day is, on the whole, well laid out, 
attractive and clean—a result of a carefully planned 
development over the years. It owes its present develop- 
ment to the vision and foresight of Jamshedji Tata, the 
man who conceived it. Much before the town that was 
named after him, came into existence, he wrote to his 
son Dorab, enjoining upon him certain precepts for laying 
out the town. These clearly show Jamshedji’s keen vision 
and far-sightedness. 


Until the turn of the last century all the steel required 
by India had to be imported from abroad, as no steel was 
produced in India. In 1899, an Artillery Officer, Major 
R. H. Mahon, who was the Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Ordnance Factories at Cossipore, brought out a 
report which was to have far-reaching results in the future 

history of Industrial India. He declared that a time had 
come for the establishment in India of iron and steel 
works on a considerable scale, that these should be on 
the most modern lines, and that the most favourable 
theatre of operations was Bengal. The report made a deep 
impression on the fertile mind of Jamshedji. He immedi- 
ately directed his son Dorab to pursue this new enterprise. 
The funds needed for prospecting came out of Jamshedji’s 
own pocket. 


? Dorab first set about the task of interviewing various 
officials of the Central Provinces. Chance took him to a 


museum where he saw a geological map of India. His — 


quick eye noticed a large area representing rich deposits 
of iron in the Drug district. He visited this area with his 
geological specialists and was rewarded with the discovery 
of rich hills of iron ore. Coal, limestone and manganese, 
the ancillaries of the steel industry, were found abundant 


district 
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water supply was ready at hand at the confluence of the 
two rivers Subarnarekha and Kharkai. 

Thus was decided the site for the new steel town, 
at Sakchi. The Government of India later changed the 
name to Jamshedpur, in honour of the man who had the 
vision to found it, but did no live to see his dream 
materialise. 

Normally, a new industrial enterprise of this kind 
seeks a suitable existing city for its location for the services 
and advantages offered. But in the case of Jamshedpur, 
the site of this new industry, no such facilities were availa- 
ble. The site of this rich iron ore was in the heart of a 
jungle. Hence the city had to be founded in the wilder- 
ness. The jungle had to be cleared, the land levelled, the 
river dammed for water, railway connections made with 
the main line, and new roads laid. In fact, a whole town- 
ship was planned and established. _ 

Jamshedpur was founded in 1908. The growth of 
the town was unexpectedly fast. Its population in 1944 
numbered about 1,50,000. This growth in 36 years makes 
an average increase of 4,000 persons a year which must be 
considered very high. This abnormal increase in the 
population raised its own problems such as housing, 
transport, services and supplies. This does not mean that 
there was any neglect of planning or control inside 
Jamshedpur. In fact this has been done right from the 
Start. 

But, as we have said before, our conception of “town- 
planning” has undergone a radical change since that time. 

During the course of its short life various schemes 
and reports have been prepared for the planning and 
control of the town. These became necessary because of 
the growth of the town at a pace which could not have 
been foreseen during its early life. 

The present problems of Jamshedpur therefore arise 
from. | 

(1) rapid and unexpected growth in its population; 

(2) The demand for greater efficiency has improved 
the conception of Town Planning. 

(3) Slackening of building activity in recent years, 
particularly during the war, when the demand 
for accommodation was even greater than 
before. 

These conditions have resulted in:— 

(1) Overcrowding and _ out-of-date 
accommodation. 

The Steel Company, and its associated concerns 
mee Lor en workers. For these men and 
_ their families the Company possesses less than 
10,000 houses. Sah 
(2) Jumble of Housing and Industry. 


The jumble of houses and industries is as bad in 


residential 


Jamshedpur as in most other cities, and has already got to 


a stage where houses come in the 
vice versa, and where the health 

is affected by smoke and dust from 
these defects a well-conceived 
development of the 


way of factories and 


the plants. To remedy 
master-plan for the future 
urgently necessarys~ 

uF 
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of many housing areas 
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The first thing to be done was to analyse the problem, 
that is, to study the needs and requirements and tenden- 
cies of the present growth and to evolve a scheme for the 
control of its development which would prevent the 
present defects and ensure the harmonious functioning of 
the town. 

Experience in Town Planning and general economic 
planning, particularly in Russia, has taught us that such 
planning work consists of five distinct stages: 

(1) the survey of existing conditions and of future 
requirements, . 

(2) the policy and objects of planning to be laid down 
before any useful planning can be done, 

(3) the preparation of the actual plan 
experts, hina 

(4) a wide and democratic discussion of the plan by 
all those concerned with its execution and affected by its 
application and r : . 

(5) the final adoption and execution of the plan with 
such alterations as may have resulted from the general 
discussion. 

The planning work for Jamshedpur town has 
reached the fourth stage. | 

Every step in planning is to be reckoned in terms of 
human use, convenience and happiness. Without such 
a plan for future needs the tendency is to consider and 
tackle each need as it arises, as an isolated and complete 
problem without any relation to the future growth as a 


by technical 


whole; so that what we carefully plan to-day might be an. 


anachronism in the body of the town to-morrow. _ 

The company has spent nearly 4 crores in capital 
outlay on the development of the town to date. Large 
sums are again likely to be expended. The Company is 
alive to the expense and waste that will result from in- 
efficient development. To prevent this and to ensure that 
money spent in future is put to best use, the Company 
enlisted the services of Dr. Otto Koenigsburger, the 
Mysore State Architect, to survey the present conditions of 
the town, and to prepare a scheme for its future 
development. 


Zoning 

The first item of the plan is zoning, that is, the allot- 
ment of space for the various departments of Urban life 
such as industry, housing, recreation, traffic, education, 
marketing; so that one activity impinges as little as posst- 
ble on another. Land is ear-marked for its specific purpose, 
but it does not follow that all such land is necessarily to 
be developed all at once. That would obviously be im- 
practical economically. Once land is so ear-marked, there 
should be elaborate provisions to safeguard its diversion to 
another purpose for short sighted convenience, as such 
practice may ruin the plan. Moreover many iems are 
not required to be fully developed at present: they are 
included in the plan since it has to provide for future 
development. = > 
The most important items in zoning areas are those 
of Industry and Housing. At present these two depart- 
ments have encroached on each other to a certain extent. 
Some factories lie in residential areas, while some resi- 
dential areas are unsuitably located round factories, on 


land which should have been reserved for the expansion 
of factories and will ultimately have to be cleared for that 
purpose. Fully developed properties cannot easily be up- 
rooted wholesale and replanted elsewhere. So the plan 
has to accommodate existing conditions to a certain 
extent, 

The topography of the site will also influence develop- 
ment of the town. The two rivers indicate the limit for 
the present, to the North and the West, while the rail- 
way lays the boundary to the South. This leaves only the 
East open for large scale expansion in the immediate 
future. The prevailing winds vary from W. S. W. to 
W. N. W. The obvious allocation of areas is, therefore, 
housing to the North and North-west, and industry to 
the South with its future development to the East or 
South-east. This will carry the smoke, dust and heat from 
the plants away from the residential quarters. 
Industrial. 

All the area in the industrial zone is not suitable for 
the construction of factory buildings at present. Such 
buildings could be built all over the high ground, leaving 
the lowlands for the dumping of slag “muck,” and other 
useless by-products until they are sufficiently levelled and 
consolidated for the erection of light structures. 

The industrial zone will be about a mile and a half 
in depth, on an average, serviced by a broad spinal road 
and an industrial siding running from West to East. 


Residential quarters will necessarily take up a much 
larger area than industry. 

Only one factory now lies outside the proposed indus- 
trial zone. Fortunately it consists of only small temporary 
structures, so that it could easily be shifted to the indus- 
trial zone. 

Residential quarters within the industrial zone are to 
be removed gradually. Fortunately only one group of 
400—500 well-built houses lies right inside the industrial 
zone. It is proposed to utilise these for the housing of 
police, works guards, and other services required per- 
manently close to the plants. 


Neighbourhood Units 
Having allocated an area for residential purpose, it 
does not follow that the whole area has to be built up 





solid, like the parking of cars in a car park. That would 
be ugly, unhealthy and would not “work” as a plan. Here 
again the topography of the undulating site with aullahs 
and valleys influences the grouping of units into what 1s 
known as “neighbourhood units.” ea 

A “neighbourhood unit” has been developed by town 
planners to overcome the physical and psychological ill 
efiects on the inhabitants of existing large cities. It seeks 


- to combine the social advantages and the civic sense and 


pride of small country towns with the amenities of city 
life. The unit then has its individual social life, and 
character and township. Its inhabitants then are not lost 
in the maze of the city. 

The housing area of Jamshedpur lends itself to a 
natural division into 12 neighbourhood units, each a town- 
ship with its own character and individual name. Each 
unit will be built round its own civic centre, consisting 
of a playground, a shopping centre and market, police 
outpost, a dispensary with maternity welfare centre and 
creche, a sub post office, a cinema, a reading room, and if 
possible a large recreation hall with arrangements for an 
outdoor stage. Each unit may have its own co-operative 
society managed and run by itself. 

No definite conclusions have been reached with regard 
to the ideal size of a neighbourhood unit. The National 
Council of Social Service and The Board of Education in 
England both suggest that “The neighbourhood unit must 
be of such a size as to include enough people to form 
groups covering a wide variety of interests, so that any 
individual will be able to find others with tastes congenial 
to his own. It must also be small enough to enable each 
individual to be acquainted with any other and to reach 
easily and on foot any part of the neighbourhood.” 

The size of the Jamshedpur neighbourhood units 
vary from 2000 to 3500 houses, comprising roughly 10,900 
to 18,000 persons. These units are larger than their 
counterparts in Europe. This is due to our lower standard 
of living, which requires larger numbers to enable us +o 
afford those institutions and amenities which are neces- 
sary for the independent life of the unit. For the same 
reason, the units of the higher standard bungalows are 
much smaller than those of the lower income groups. 
Each neighbourhood unit has been so planned that the 
civic centre can be reached by a walk of not more than 10 
minutes, without crossing any main traffic artery. 


It is found at present that the workers take as much 
advantage as possible of the housing facilities provided by 
the Works, without any further civic interest in the town. 
It is hoped that the neighbourhood units will improve 
and strengthen the feeling of civic responsibility. 


Bustees. 

_ .The next step in the planning of housing is to 
decide whether it should be composed of Bustees or the 
more permanent form of the Company’s Quarters. 

The Bustee is essentially a village form of housing, 
but has proved useful as a transitory form of accommo- 
dation for people used to rural conditions who are sud- 


neat, healthy and comparatively clean if its village 
character is maintained and if there is sufficient open 
space for it. It has been found that Bustees in the neigh. 
bourhood of the works, where ground values have in. 
creased, have been overcrowded and have degenerated 
into slums. 

Where then is Bustee development to be permitted? 
The whole of the Eastern Town up to Nildih and Baridih 
is required for housing. That leaves Sonari and the land 
to the north of the Subernarekha River. 

Sonari is suitable as a site in that it is surrounded by 
adequate open space. Its area is however restricted to 200 
acres, a fact which might affect an increase in its land 
value and result in congestion and slum conditions. 

The land to the north of the river is more suitable in 
that it would permit the development of small widely 
spaced units, and would be clearly separated from the 
housing area. The development would have to be rigidly 
controlled, which would necessitate the acquisition of the 
land. 


Bungalows 

The choice for providing land for bungalows lies 
again between Sonari and the open land on the north bank 
of the Subernarekha River. 


Sonari and the present Bagakudar Police Grounds are 
suitable in that they are on high lying ground, to the west 
of all factories, with the prevailing wind. The area, how- 
ever, is limited to 300 acres, which will allow not more 
than 400 bungalows. This will suffice the needs only for 
a time in view of the expected growth and development 
of the town. 


If Sonari is reserved for the better class bungalow 
development, the residential accommodation in Jam- 
shedpur will be rigidly divided in social groups. The 
labour classes will be housed in the Eastern Town and 
Sakchi, the lower middle class to the west of this and in 
Kadma, and the bungalows of the higher officers and 
merchants in Sonari in the north-west of the town. That 
was the pattern of development of towns and cities during 
the 19th century. Modern town planners are opposed to 
such a pattern since it accentuates differences between 
social classes and hampers contact and understanding 
between the different classes in society. 


The current practice in town planning is not to 
segregate the social groups in residential areas, but to con- 
sciously integrate them. However, the cultural differences 
and the contrasts in the style of living between social 
groups in India being so sharp, the social grouping of 
Jamshedpur is based on the 19th century pattern. 

Land Round Jamshedpur 

In any event, therefore, land to the north of the Suber- 
narekha River should be acquired by the Company with 
the object of controlling its development henceforth. It 
might be used for Bustee development for the time being, 
but later, when the building of the Company’s Quarters 
has progressed sufficiently, it might be used for bunga 


denly transplanted to urba ste c ity deve a ped 
y transplanted to urban areas. The Bustee can be and garden city development. 2 po 
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One of the popular types of Bungalows. 
Right : Main Hospital built in 1938. 


Seraikela 

Land in the notified area and that proposed to be 
bought north of the Subernarekha River will be sufficient 
for some years. The Company is therefore not imme- 
diately interested in land to the West, across the Khorka1 
river, which belongs to Seraikela State. A good deal of 
this land adjoining the river is below flood level and 
therefore not suitable for housing. Even in the future, the 
bits of higher ground which are suitable for building 
would interest the company only if the land was made 
available cheap and if there was an adequate guarantee 
that the state would maintain a high standard of roads, 
buildings, and services. The company is in a position to 
control undesirable development on that side through its 
ownership and control of the Khorkai bridge, which was 
originally a railway bridge, and which is the only trans- 
port communication across the river. 


Jugselai 

The land to the immediate south of the B.N.R. line 
is occupied by the Jugselai settlement and the railway 
colony. Jugselai is a typical example of the “marginal 
development” common to many cities throughout the 
world, particularly round those with a progressive and 
active administration. It arises from the unsocial desire 
to benefit from the amenities of the city without contri- 
buting to their cost. Detroit, in the U.S.A., is a famous 
example of this, where Mr. Henry Ford erected his giant 
motor car plant immediately outside the city limits, 


Jugselai is a convenient housing district for the steel 
plant workers because of its proximity to the plant. It 1s a 
cheap housing district because many of its houses have 
been built without water supply, sanitation, electricity and 
other amenities. Rents are therefore comparatively lower 
than in privately owned houses in Jamshedpur. It 1s 
therefore a source of epidemics and danger not only to 
its own inhabitants but also to those of Jamshedpur. 


The Company is therefore interested in the improve- 
ment of Jugselai, but not without some suitable control 
over its future development. If large sums of money were 
expended on providing water, sanitation and electricity 


and in acquiring and rebuilding the worst tenements 
without such control, it would improve the existing settle- 
ment but would also put a premium on_ irresponsible 
building activity. Unscrupulous speculators would con- 
tinue to put up houses in the vicinity without providing 
roads and other services in the hope that the Company 
and Government would be ultimately compelled to 
extend these amenities. 


In Jamshedpur the Company can and does conveni- 
ently control building activity since it owns all the land 
in the notified area. It must, however, be expected to 
acquire all the land in Jugselai and the surrounding area. 


It has been suggested that the problem should be 
solved by amalgamating the Municipal Administrations 
of Jamshedpur and Jugselai. This procedure, however, 
will not solve the problem unless the administration is 
given new and wide powers to control future develop- 
ment. 


The solution of the problem of Jugselai demands: 
firstly, sound planning ; secondly, effective control ; and 
thirdly, investment. 


East of Jamshedpur 

-Land to the east of the notified area, between the 
Subernarekha River and the B. N. R. line, is the most 
convenient for the future expansion of Jamshedpur. It 
should, therefore, be reserved as forest land until it is re- 
quired for this purpose. 


D. M. Madan Girls High School. 
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Recommendations 

Problems connected with areas outside Jamshedpur 
cannot be solved by the Company alone. Even the 
acquisition of more and more land surrounding Jamshed- 
pur would not be a permanent remedy, but would prove 
merely a very expensive way of postponing the issue. 
Four agencies have been recommended for dealing with 
this problem. 

(i) A Regional Planning Authority. 

Town planning cannot be successful if it is confined 
only to urban areas. It must be supplemented by regional 
planning. The planning of the region round Jamshedpur, 
the Singhbhum and Manbhum Districts and Seraikela 
State, should include general administration, improve- 
ment of housing conditions, control over building, cural 
welfare, and food production. The sale of agricultural 
land on speculation for building affects the food produc- 
tion of the region. 


The Regional Planning Authority should not be 
constituted under the old Bihar Municipal Acts, which 
cannot provide the necessary powers. It should be consti- 
tuted by creative legislation with powers adequate to 
enable it to plan the development of the region and to re- 
gulate and control each development. The Authority 
should include representatives of the Government of 
Bihar, the Steel Company, the Jamshedpur M.A.C., the 
Railways, and the States and Zemindars whose lands are 
affected. 


(ii) A Jugselai Board of Public Health. 


This could be constituted on the pattern of the Boards 
established in some of the mining areas. The Board would 
work under the instructions of an executive organ of the 
Regional Planning Authority. It should have power to 
control and license buildings, to reject unsuitable pro- 
jects, and to undertake town improvement works of its 
own. It should have sufficient staff not only for the 
purpose of licensing but also for controlling the actual 


execution. The Steel Company, as the employer of the . 


majority of the inhabitants of Jugselai and as the financier 
of a good part of all future improvement schemes, should 
be adequately represented on the Board of Public Health. 
The adjoining railway land and the railway settlements 
to the north, south, and east of Tatanagar Station should 
be included in the administration of the Board. 


(ii) A Trunk Road Committee. 


Road transport in India must be rapidly developed 
in the general interest of the country. 


The technical Sub-Committee to the Subject Com- 
mittee on the future of Road, and Rail Transport Relations 
has stated in its in 1943, to the Government of 
India that by the end of 1944 India will have a substanti- 
ally larger number of civil transport vehicles on the roads 
than in 1939, and that the postwar releases of Army trucks 
may be more than the total number of civil vehicles on 
the Sag: toy mse bien nc 2: 
a year : cessation of hostilities, India may have on 
the roads more than twi ee 
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Jamshedpur then requires trunk road connections 
to important centres such as Asansol, Calcutta, Nagpur, 
and Bombay. 

The present small, winding, dusty cart tracks should 
be replaced by good, clean modern traffic roads for the 
fast and safe movement of goods traffic with the Jeast 
possible delay. 


It is not desirable that trunk roads should pass right 
through Jamshedpur. Such a course would lead to traffic 
congestion and accidents. Trunk roads should by-pass 
industrial centres like Jamshedpur at a distance of two 
to six miles and should be connected with them by con- 
venient links, 


(iv) Subernarekha and Khorkai Valley Adminis- 
tration. 


Due to a lack of planning, large quantities of 
precious water flow down to the sea through the rivers 
Subernarekha and Khorkai, without being used for irri- 
gation or power production. At the same time, annual 
floods prevent the utilisation of extensive areas by 
covering good ground with silt and by eroding valleys, 
and cause damage to low lying areas of towns. 


A long range policy for the regulating and harness- 
ing of the rivers for irrigation, water storage in reservoirs, 
generating hydro-electric power, and for inland water- 
ways, is an urgent necessity. 


Business and Shopping Areas. 
_ With the population accommodated in neighbour- 


centres, however, are expected to develop: one near the 
Kalimati Road in the Eastern Town and the other along 
the Sakchi Boulevard and at Bistupur. Both positions are 
suitable for the purpose. High buildings of five to ten 
storeys would best solve the problem of making the most 
economical use of the most valuable land in the town 
without creating congestion on the ground, 


Originally the town administration intended to 
develop these areas on the 19th century pattern of big 
three-storied blocks, with internal courtyards, along the 
margin of the existing roads. This would have restricted 
the development of the roads and would have deprived 
the single-storied Bistupur quarters of the cool westerly 
breeze and open spaces, leaving them enclosed between 
factories to the east and solid business buildings to the 
west. It is now proposed to build these high structures at 
right angles to the road, with liberal open spaces between 
them to allow for ventilation through the area. . 


Recreation Areas. 


__ The allotment of land for recreational urposes is not 
difficult in Jamshedpur. Firstly, the sa of the river 
banks which lies below flood level and the various valleys 
and nullahs which are not suitable for building purposes 
lend themselves naturally for reservation as recreational 
areas. 

Each neighbourhood unit 
marked allotment of the 


hood units, it will not be necessary to develop concen- 
trated business and shopping centres. Two business 


should receive a clearly 
adjoining open ground 
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creational area and should be responsible to develop and 
maintain it as parks and playing fields, 

In addition there will be five other open spaces in 
the town, namely, in order from west to east, that of the 
golf course and aerodrome, the Centenary Park, the 
central sports ground and high school area, the area round 
the Bara Farm, and the area round the Gohumi Golf 
Course. The standard minimum of four acres per 1000 
inhabitants will be exceeded without counting the river 
banks, and Jamshedpur will be better provided with open 
spaces than most towns in India. | 

The aim in modern Town planning is not to have 
independent and isolated open spaces, but to have them 
interconnected so as to provide as far as possible con- 
tinuous parkways. 

The banks of the rivers will provide this interconnec- 
tion to a certain extent, and may eventually be developed 
into a continuous parkway round Jamshedpur. The open 
spaces intercepting the neighbourhood units should be so 
planned as to provide a walk through park land for every- 
one from his home to his work. 


It is proposed to shift the Centenary Park north to 
Bagekudar Jungle. The original site occupies a high, 
central and prominent site, but is on very unfertile, bare, 
and rocky ground. This would make it very expensive 
and difficult to develop as a park and would not in any 
case have rich shady trees for a long time. Bagekudar 
jungle is on fertile soil and can readily be turned into a 


park by cutting away the shrubbery between the trees. 


and laying down a lawn in its place. The existing lake 
there would also be an asset. 


The northern half of the original Centenary Park 
could be leased out for girls’ schools and a boys’ high 
school. The southern half could be used for sports 
grounds and for public buildings. The sports ground 
could be attractively laid out with a public square, library 
and reading room in the centre. Space could also be 
reserved here for the development of a large technical 
library and a technical museum later on the model of the 
“Deutche Museum” in Munich. 


The low lying ground to the west of the old Nursery 
Buildings adjoining the original Centenary Park is 
perhaps the most suitable site for a central stadium for 
athletics. 


Forests. 


The proposed extension to housing areas will take 
up portions of existing woods. It is therefore proposed to 
make good this loss by continuing the practice of affore- 
station, especially along the banks of the river. Care 
should be taken to ensure that trees are cut only where it 
becomes necessary, for the erection of buildings and the 
layings of roads. To this end, the felling of trees should 
be forbidden without the special sanction of a Garden 
and Trees Superintendent. 


It has been decided to shift the Sewage Disposal 
Farm from the west of the town to Bara, in the north- 
east. A modern sewage disposal plant has been built, 
which could be extended later. 

The disposal as manure of the dry sludge produced 
from the sewage of Jamshedpur requires a farm cultivation 
of about 360 acres. An additional 360 acres of fallow land 
would be necessary to rest the soil, making a total of 720 
acres. It requires a minimum of 300 to 400 acres of land 
to grow the fodder for large scale and economic cattle 
breeding and milk production. The area available at 
Bara covers only about 142 acres. It is therefore not 
practical to have within the notified area a farm large 
enough to improve substantially the milk supply of 
Jamshedpur. If such a farm is required additional land 
for it should be acquired outside the notified area and 
the manure from the sewage farm will have to be trans- 
ported to it. Otherwise the greater part of the sludge 
produced will have to be burnt. Experiments should be 
made to utilise it as fuel, by pressing and cutting it into 
brickettes, perhaps mixed with the waste coke breeze from 
the Steel Plant, and coated with a tar compound to over- 
come the natural reluctance of people to touch fuel of 
such origin. | 
Trafic : 

Trafic congestion is beginning to appear on the 
roads of Jamshedpur, although only about 950 cars and 
200 lorries are licensed in the Notified Area. This is due 
to the intermingling of traffic of all types and speeds, 
such as pedestrians, bullock carts, bicyclists, heavy trans- 
port, and fast cars, on common roads. Since the number 
of cars will probably be triplicated within two years, and 
will continue to increase, the problem will become serious 
unless adequate measures are adopted to prevent it. 

The proposed system of neighbourhood units will be 
a first step, in that it will eliminate local and “domestic” 
traffic from the arterial roads. Traffic due to shopping, 
driving animals to pastures and attending schools, dispen- 
saries, meetings and cinemas, will be localised within 
the neighbourhood units. The separation of the units by 
open spaces, with foot-paths will also relieve the arterial 
roads, of a good deal of pedestrian traffic. Unimaginative 
remedies such as road widening schemes, round-abouts, 
deviations, traffic signals and traffic policemen, have been 
universally tried out again and again and proved to be 
very expensive and comparatively ineffectual. For a 
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radical solution it is necessary to effect a “separation of 
function,” that is, to have separate roads for the different 
functions. A road giving access to a few worker’s houses 
is obviously essentially different from a road meant to 
convey fast traffic from one end of the town to the other. 
It is therefore proposed to allot areas for traffic purposes 
in such a manner as to facilitate the gradual transition 
from the present multi-purpose roads to a system of well- 
designed one-purpose roads. In all six types of roadway 
have been provided for: 


(1). By-passes, which are meant for conveying quick 
traffic from one end of the town to the other. They wil 
by-pass the neighbourhood units without endangering or 
disturbing the life of the inhabitants. Four of these, 
radiating from Subernarekha Bridge, will serve the 
purpose. One will run north-south, from Subarnerekha 
to the railway station; another, which will be required 
after the development of the north bank of the river, from 
the bridge to the main gate of the factory; and two others 
from the bridge to the east and to the west. 


(ii). Arterial Roads are to be provided to collect the 
trafic from various neighbourhood units and to be 
brought up to the factory area. Since the town is restricted 
by natural boundaries to the north and south there will be 
only one main east-west arterial road, besides the indus- 
trial artery along the railway line. A few minor north- 
south arteries will provide the necessary cross connections. 


(ui) Housing Streets—will give access to houses, but 


will not allow any through traffic. They will not be’ 


planned as cul-de-sacs but for a few exceptions. 


(iv). Conservancy Lanes—will provide access to rear 
yards of continuous rows of workers’ quarters. 

(v). Foot-paths—will provide the shortest possible 
connections by foot, and will be more numerous than 
roads but not necessarily parallel with them. 


(vi). Cyclists’ Tracks—to segregate cyclists from the. 


vehicular and the pedestrian traffic. 


Such a road system is not lavish and expensive as it 
may appear to be on first thought. A properly planned 
road system usually effects an economy in road surface 
area, which results in a considerable saving in main- 
tenance costs. 


Car Parking 

One of the difficult problems associated with traffic 
planning in developed towns is that of space for the 
parking of cars, It is sought to avoid this in Jamshedpur 
by allotting ample space for it now, before it is too late. 
Fortunately there is land now available close to most of 


the factory gates and in the shopping centres at Sokchi 
and Kalimati Road. | 


Road Connections 

Jamshedpur will have two connections by means of 
bridges, with the country’s road system. The Subernare- 
kha Bridge over the river and the railway overbridge 
near the station will provide the connections at either end 
of the central north-south by-pass. 
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Railway Station 

At present visitors arriving at Tatanagar by rail have. 
to pass through Jugselai and cross the industrial railway 
line to get into town. It is therefore necessary to haye q 
modern railway station conveniently situated for the majo 
rity of the population, that is on the Jamshedpur side of 
the industrial line. It is proposed to provide the station at 
the south end of the present Kalimati Road. Since there 
is a difference in the ground level on either side of the 
industrial line and since it would not be convenient to 
alter the track and gradient of the B. N. Railway Line, 
it is proposed to construct the station building right over 
and across the industrial line, with an entrance at street 
level on the Jamshedpur side. The reception building 
will serve the island platforms below by means of lifts 
and staircases. 


Aerodrome 


The recent development and importance of air trans 
port makes it obvious that Jamshedpur must have an 
aerodrome capable of handling the largest types of trans. 
port planes, and has therefore been allocated to provide 
for an extension to the existing aerodrome up to a length 
of 1700 yards in the east-west direction, the prevailing 
wind being westerly. , 


Bus Service 


Since housing development is to be on the horizontal _ 
plane, a bus service to take the workers to and from the 
factories will have to be provided. About 11,750 workers 
ear less than Rs. 30|- p.m. and about 8,230 between 
Rs. 30)|- and Rs. 45|- p.m. That is to say that nearly 20,000 
workers, or about 2/3 of all the employees, earn less than 
Rs. 45|- p.m. These workers cannot afford to pay much for 
their daily transport and will therefore require a bu 
service run by the Company. The exact figures of workers 
in each area who will need this service will not be ay. L- 
able until the areas develop. However, experience in 
other similar cases suggests that about 30%, or about 6000 
workers in this low wage group will need it. 


About 6000 workers in all will mean about 2000 per 
shift. This number could be handled by a fleet of about — 
>0 modern buses with a capacity of 50 passengers each. 
The areas to be served by the Company’s bus service has 
been determined by two considerations :-— 


; a 
(1) The bus serves only those for whom the walk- 
ing distance from home to the route is not 
more than half the direct walking distance to 
the factory. | 
(11) Walking distances 
desirable. . 
These demands define the area served by a route, 
spreading out from the factory gates at an angle of 30° on 
either side of the bus route and then running parallel to — 
it at a distance of } mile. 


i 
more than # mile are not 


As the Company’s service will not be spread ¢ 
throughout the day, but will have to cope with the tr 
port of large numbers at certain hours, electric trains ma 
work out more economical. Although much more expen- 
uve in capital investment, an electric train could handle as 
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many passengers as about 50 buses could. Hor this reason 
provision has been made to accommotlate,\a track in 
between the broad east-west arterial road. 


In addition to the Company’s service there is provi- 
sion for a commercially operated independent bus 
Company. This service could serve the general transport 
needs of the Jamshedpur notified area. Alignment of 
such a Company’s route has been planned out. Since short 
distance travelling in the inner city is commercially the 
most remunerative, it is proposed to run a frequent bus 
service On one city route, from both ends of which it will 
fan out to the suburbs. 


PREFABRICATION. 


It was realised that the housing shortage at Jamshed- 
pur was not likely to be solved easily unless new and 
cheaper methods of construction were used. The obvious 
answer was the prefabrication and mass production of 
houses. And happily, Jamshedpur affords unique oppor- 
tunities for the mass fabrication of houses, as will be 
shown later. A survey of all suggestions made for the 
reduction of building costs and schemes for prefabrication 
tried out in other countries enables the planner to come 
to certain conclusions. 


The Case for Mass Production. 


The housing needs of a large proportion of the 
workers at Jamshedpur are practically alike. So also 
are their incomes, and consequently, the amounts 
they can spend on their rents. The need for re- 
ducing the cost of housing by standardisation and 
mass production is therefore quite apparent. Mass 
production methods in other industries like the auto- 
mobile and electric industries have shown how the pro- 
duction cost can be reduced. The same methods of 
standardisation and prefabrication can be applied to the 
housing industry to reduce the building cost. 

Although prefabrication of houses has been engag- 
ing the attention of architects and engineers for over two 
decades, it was only during the last war that the idea was 
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taken up seriously and put into practice on a large scale. 
It was in the United States, in the large war-production 
plants which had to be erected in out of the way places, 
that prefabricated houses came into their own. Prefabri- 
cation during the war years has also brought about the 
invention of new building materials which are consider- 
ably lighter than those used before but which are equally 
durable. The facts that the mass production of houses 
in the United States is continuing after the war years and 
that England is following closely with prefabrication 
plans for post-war housing may be taken as indications 
that prefabrication has proved a success. 


Advantages of Prefabrication in India. 


Compared with America and England, the case for 
mass production of prefabricated houses in India could 
be considered much more favourable. This is because 
the housing needs of the Indian worker's family are much 
simpler than those of his counterpart in America or 
England, whose standard of living is much higher. 


Now the average living area of the English prefabri- 
cated house is 1616 sq. ft. as compared to the 560 sq. ft. 
minimum for a family of five specified by the Federal 
Housing Agency in U.S.A. Both these prescribe built-in 
furniture, refrigerators etc. as essential. As against these, 
the living space provided by one of the very popular types 
of houses in Jamshedpur is only 384 sq. ft. (compare this 
to the minimum of 500 sq. ft. proposed in the Bombay 
Plan). It has much simpler accessories than the houses 
proposed as smallest units in England and America. 
Although this by no means is suggested to be a desirable 
state of affairs, yet, for a start with prefabrication, it offers 
very definite advantages. 

The mass production of bicycles is easier to start than 
the mass production of motor cars. Similarly, the mass 
production of the simple Indian worker’s quarters would 
be easier than the large-scale manufacture of the more 
elaborate quarters in the West. 


Once the proposed Housing Factory is running, im- 
provements could be introduced gradually and the 
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standard of the prefabricated houses raised in accordance 
with the improved standard of living and earning capa- 
city of the worker. For a beginning, it is good to start 
with a very simple unit consisting of the smallest possible 
number of different parts. 

Type of Prefabrication proposed for Jamshedpur. 

Evidently, the method of construction adopted for 
the “TATA HOUSE” should be based on those materials 
which are easily available at Jamshedpur and which will 
guarantee long life and reasonable protection against heat 
and cold. The “TATA HOUSE” will have a framework 
of light steel sections which will be so designed as to bear 
part of the roof load and to help with packing and assem- 
bling. The walls between the steel members will be con- 
structed of precast blocks of “Ice Concrete” or “Gas-Con- 
crete.” The aggregate for these blocks will contain small 
quantities of cement, river sand, and clinkers from the 
boiler ash of the Steel Works. The roofing will be a flat 
“barrel yault” made of the same material with light steel 
members serving as centering and at the same time as 
tie-rods. Doors and windows will have laminated shut- 
ters, The roof will be made water-proof with the help 
of asphalt or tar obtained as by-product in the coking 
process of the Steel Works. 

The total number of different types of parts which 
compose one prefabricated unit (not counting bolts and 
screws) will not exceed thirty to forty. 

All parts of the “TATA HOUSE” are so designed 
that they can be packed and tied together into simple 
rectangular packages which fit conveniently into large 
lorries or into open’ broad-gauge goods wagons. 

In the normal process of manufacture, houses will 
not be fitted together in the factory. Parts belonging to 
one unit will be immediately numbered and packed and 
will be assembled only at the final site of the building by 
specially trained gangs of fitters. , 


For the successful production of a prefabricated house 
it is necessary to have a plan based on a very simple basic 
plan unit. This unit would serve as a cell which would 
_be compared, with others, to obtain variable patterns or 
pia of buildings, according to the accommodation re- 

quire 


Various combinations of such units would result in 
quarters of different sizes, 
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The most common type of quarters proposed would 
be of three such units. It would resemble very much the 
most common type of quarters already in use in the town, 
But the proposed type would have considerably more 
living space than the old—460 sq. ft. in the prefabricated 
type against 384 sq. ft. in the existing type. The cost, too, 
would be considerably less. It would be approximately 
under Rs. 1/7|- per sq. ft. of plinth area. | 


Proposed Plant for Prefabricated Houses. 


Low production-cost can only be achieved by manu- 
facture in a special plant built and designed for the mass- 
production of prefabricated houses. It has therefore been 
suggested to erect such a plant in Jamshedpur. The 
scheme envisages the average production of seven houses, 
that is twenty-one units, per working day. But the factory 
should, however, be designed for an ultimate production 
of forty houses per working day, i.e., 1,000 houses per 
month, or 12,000 houses per year. 


Danger of Uniformity? 

It is argued by many that there is a great “danger of 
uniformity” in the appearance of a town if mass-produced 
houses are erected in large numbers. In the case of Jam- 
shedpur, too, it might be feared that long rows of mass 
fabricated houses of which one is just like the other, 
would make the town as ugly as some of the London 


Suburbs, 


The danger of deadening uniformity exists in all 
industrial settlements of some size. Happily for Jamshed- 
pur, this has been avoided in some parts of it. This has 
very largely due to its housing estates being spaci- 
ously laid out, with trees and gardens and other features 
adding to the interest and breaking any monotony that 
might have been there. The aim of future building 
should therefore be to maintain and improve the existing 


Avoiding Monotony. 


To avoid monotony, the plan Suggests the frequent 
use of the method of grouping quarters round open cir- 
cles and squares of varying shapes. These would be design- 
ed with reference to the nature and lay-out of the land. 7 he 
natural slope of the Jand, the contrast between built p 
and open spaces, trees, lakes and hillocks would further 
lend variety to the landscape and to the skyline. ) -i=l- 





Another group of new workers’ houses under construction. 
Fach house has two rooms, two verandahs, kitchen, bath, latrine 
_and courtyard enclosure, and provides.400 sq. ft. living space for 
one working class family. 
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Aerial photograph showing a group of new houses near Sabini 
by the side of the old Bustees which they are to replace. 






an Notice the spacious lay-out of the new quarters in contrast 
Seen | | to the crowding of the old housing groups—also the large play- 
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WHAT IS OUR ARCHITECTURE TO BE? 


S it to be European, its facade subjected to the 
rhythm of fenestration, an efficient, sanitary, 
ultra-modern spacious habitation, or is it to be a 
palace like Man Singh’s at Gwalior, cool, semi- 
subterranean, with painted lintels and carved 
columns, a place for contemplative repose and 
luxury after the heaviness of wars; or shall it be 
arched, turreted, firmly planted on the earth, 
solid on thick stone plinths, like the vigorous, 
defiant palace-fortresses of the Pathans at Mandou? 
Dispassionately watching events, | am afraid it is 
more likely to be, as most of our public and 
private buildings are to-day, a hybrid structure 
with Gothic openings, French mansards, Moorish 
Pilasters stuck into Roman vaults, Hindu pavilions 
stretching over lonic pillars, a faithful reflection 
of our minds, tawdry, incoherent and joyless. 


Shahid Suhrawardy 


in Prefaces 


These pictures show what has been appropriately called the 
‘Inferno of Human Misery’, which spreads across the eleven 
miles of Bombay island, in bustee lands, which mock at all our 
pretences of ‘civilization’. There is only one impression which is 
left in the memory after a survey of existing worker’s housing | 
in India’s industrial areas—Never has the life of man been so | 
degraded and so defiled by neglect. The whole situation calls for | 
radical solutions, which will be forced on us if we do not antici- 
pate events with forethought and apply the necessary remedies. 


( Blocks by Courtesy of Trend Magazine.) 
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FT CHE Housing problem in urban areas usually com- 
- mences with industrialisation, with the influx of the 
labour population required for the industry. India 
has hitherto had only a foretaste of industrialisation. The 
proper test of our ability to tackle the problem associated 
with industrialisation still lies ahead. Our capacity to 
handle the situation, judged by prevailing conditions in 
the few partially industrial centres that have grown up 
round particular industries, is not encouraging. 

The housing problem in our towns and cities is 
partly due to our failure to appreciate fully the problems 
inherent in industrialisation. Our attitude towards life 
and planning must change—it must become more scien- 
tific. Since labour pools are necessary adjuncts to industry, 
their housing must be considered and planned jointly, 


* before planting industry in the country. 


The problem is also due in a large measure to our 
abominably low standard of living. It is at least one 
subject on which there is unanimity of opinion in the 
country. Everybody is agreed that the standard of living 
in India must be raised. It is far too low and does much 
harm not only to workers, but also to the country. It is 
essential that we should discuss and devise ways and 
means to get these desired results. 

The first essential need is good housing, satisfactory 


accommodation, cleanliness, fresh air, plenty of light. 
_ The housing problem in Bombay has existed for over 


30 years. Several attempts have been made now and again 


* to improve housing conditions, but all these efforts 


were just tinkering with the problem. We want the 
workers to earn more, but how can they earn more and 
improve their living standard, if they are continuously ill 
and have low vitality and therefore cannot be efficient 
workers, producing at their maximum capacity. Sickness 


leads to slackness, irregularity of attendance and 


absenteeism. Industrial absenteeism is to a large extent 
due to sickness caused by bad housing conditions and 


_ undernourishment. Housing therefore must get the 


highest priority in post-war reconstruction. 

The problem of housing is not confined to Bombay 
only. It exists in all the big industrial towns like 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Madras and 
all rural areas. In Bombay, the Housing Panel appointed 


_ by the Government of Bombay under the Greater Bombay 


Scheme Committee has made its report. The acute 


‘shortage of housing in the City makes the situation worse 


through the dangerous over-crowding in one-room 
tenements. A majority of Bombay’s population is housed 


HOUSING 


Dwarkadas 


in single room tenements. Many of these are dark, ill- 
ventilated and badly built, with appalling squalid 
surroundings. The slum areas in the city number as 
many as 86. The result is a heavy toll of human life. The 
infant mortality is 203 per 1000 in Bombay as against 46 
in New Zealand, 56 in the U.S.A. and England and 57 in 
Australia. Nearly 27.6 per cent. of the total mortality in 
Bombay is among infants under 1 year and 49.2 per cent 
among children under 10. For one child out of 4 who 
dies, the other 3 children grow up weak, sick and under- 
nourished, 


Thirteen per cent of Bombay’s population are sleep- 
ing on the streets against 5 per cent before the war. 

The essential basic functions of family living are 
sleeping, washing, dressing, eating and elimination. 
Because these functions are too personal to be investigated, 
there is unfortunately a lack of specific information con- 
cerning family behaviour. How are these basic functions 
catered for under the housing conditions of industrial 
workers? The 2,40,000 one-room tenements in Bombay 
house over 12 lakhs, that is, half of Bombay’s population. 
This means, an average of 5 persons to a room. It is 
estimated that over 2 lakhs of people are crowded in 
one-room tenements at the rate of 10 persons to a room; 
and about 20,000 persons live at 20 and over per room. 
The rooms and passages are dirty and there is far too 
much over-crowding in the rooms for the occupants to be 
able to keep them clean. The lavatories are few, com- 
paratively, to meet the needs of the tenants. Water supply 
for washing, cleaning and drinking is far too inadequate. 
The flush system in the lavatories does not function 
because of want of repairs and/or water shortage. In some 
chawls the occupants have to get up as early as four in the 
morning to secure a better place in the queue near the 
lavatories. 

As regards sleeping, it 1s the same sordid story. For 
example, in a room 10 ft. x 10 ft. there are 3 husbands, 3 
wives with their 7 children, with the 3 wives cooking in 
three corners of the room. The room is full of smoke. 
There is no electric light, just one open unprotected 
kerosene lamp from which emanate foul smell and 
smoke. There are hundreds of rooms in Bombay where 
it is pitch dark at mid-day. The older members of the 
family go out of the houses for work in the factories and 
so for ten hours escape from this hell on earth, but what 
about the young children who have to spend 24 hours all 
the year round in these places? 

The first big step towards the solution is the recogni- 


tion of the existence of the problem. The second step. 
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the admission that one-room tenements have caused 
a terrible amount of suffering and sickness and that the 
une-room tenements should go. We have now to take 
the next step forward and devise the proper machinery 
for the construction of healthy living-quarters for the 
workers and their families. The Bombay Housing Panel 
has made recommendations for dealing with this problem. 
The minimum covered floor space recommended for a 
family of four is 250 sq. ft., exclusive of verandah and 
W. C. Not more than 4 persons should be permitted to 
live in such tenements. Every family tenement should 
have at least 2 living rooms, a kitchenette and an open 
verandah (preferably independent) as far as possible, a 
water closet, a nahani with a water tap, and a loft for 
storage of articles. 

Besides, the following amenities should be pro- 
vided in each tenement : ( 1) A built-in cupboard; (2) 
a shower in the nahani, (3) a small mori for washing in 
the kitchenette. (4) a raised platform for a fire-place with 
a hood and a chimney to carry away smoke and a hollow 
underneath the platform to store fuel, (5) pegs for 
hanging clothes; (6) shelves in the kitchenette for keep- 
ing utensils, (7) a minimum of three electric lights in 
each of the smaller tenements, (8) for every 4 tenements 
of the size of 250 sq. ft. one common washing place with 
a tap should be provided, and (9) the common washing 
place, the staircase and access verandahs should be pro- 
vided with electric lights. 

The existing one-room and kitchen tenements in the 
City and outside should be so re-modelled, wherever 
possible, to allow the minimum floor area of 250 sq. ft. 
per. tenement and provide for the amenities recom- 
mended. If the tenements are too old or beyond re- 
modelling or improving as most of them are, there should 
be legislation enacted for enforcing their demolition and 
rebuilding on revised plans. 

The size of a unit or a colony in the City, the Panel 
recommends, may be from 100 to 1000 tenements and 
in the suburban area of 1000 tenements, each comprising 
of about 5000 to 6000 people. Partially roofed terrace 
accommodation may be provided for sleeping in the 
summer in each building. The buildings should be of 
ground and three upper floors in the City and ground and 
one upper floor in the suburban area. There should not 
be more than 8 tenements of 250 sq. ft. on each floor of 
the building served by a single staircase. . 

The Housing Panel further recommends social 
amenities in each unit or colony. The following social 
amenities should be provided in each unit or colony of 
1000 tenements, or groups of them, and located within 
easy access and grouped conveniently. (1) A primary. 
school, (2) a welfare centre, (3) a large hall, (4) 
dispensary and maternity and child welfare clinic, (5) a 
reading room and library, (6) a playground of adequate 
size for children as well as adults, (7) a co-operative store, 
(8) about 15 to 20 shops for articles and services of daily 
needs, (9) a maternity home and clinic at the rate of 
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3 beds for a population of 4000, (10) a market for 4 or 5 
units of 1000 tenements each comprising about 25,000 to 
30,000 people, (11) a hospital for about 50,000 people, 
(12) a post and telegraph office and sufficient vacant 
space for a secondary school and other buildings or in- 
stitutions to meet public and municipal needs which may 
arise in due course. 

The residential housing should be within easy reach 
of the people’s places of work as far as possible and ade- 
quate transport facilities should be provided for carrying 
the people to the nearest railway station or to their places 
of work. 


The Housing Panel has adopted standards of housing 


for the citizens, bearing in mind the existing conditions 
of the country and the fact that the new housing will last 
for nearly 60 to 80 years, and that with the rapid tempo 
of socio-economic changes, people’s ideas of necessities 
and comforts of life will undergo an enormous change. 


Bombay is not the only place where Government and 


the non-officials have co-operated in preparing housi 

schemes. The Government of India through the Standing 
Committee of the Tripartite Labour Conference appointed 
sometime back a sub-committee to consider the ways and 


means of solving the housing problems on an all-India _ 


basis. 


Similar efforts have been made in Madras and 
Cawnpore. All these reports will have to be put together 
and a common policy must be laid down for improving 
housing conditions throughout India. 


The main question that must first be decided is in 


regard to financing the housing schemes and the rents 


to be charged to the workers. It is obvious 
that the workers are not in a position at present 
to pay the full economic rent and _ therefore 


the State would have to bear the major part of 
the financial responsibility. Grants from the Central and 
Provincial Governments will have to be given on a 
generous scale. The Central and Provincial Governments 


would have to give as much as 50 per cent. as grants if — 


the housing schemes are to be successful, the other 50 — 


per cent. to be made up from loans fetching interest, not 
more than 14%. The second most essential point would 
be to reduce the cost of construction. It would not be 
proper to consider the cost of housing on the basis of the 
present market rates of building materials, etc. Govern- 
ment would have to cut down the prices through whole- 
sale purchases as well as by controlling the prices of 
cement, iron and steel, timber, bricks, electrical equip- 
ment like bulbs etc., insulating materials, etc. The land 
prices would have to be within moderate limits. All this 
work on a huge all-India basis could only be accomplish- 
ed if a Central Authority like the National Housing 


Agency is immediately brought into existence. This 


Authority would have the fullest co-operation of a Com- 


mittee of non-officials of various interests involved in- 4 


cluding representatives of labour. In the 


provinces there 
would be similar regional committees. Ba 
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“Tf ever we are to have a time of architecture agavn, it must be founded 


on a love for the city, a worship of home and nation. No planting down of a 


few cosily buildings, ruling some straight streets, provision of fountains, or 
setting up a number of. stone and bronzed dolls, is enough without the enthusiasm 
for corporate life and common ceremonial. Every noble city has been a erys- 


tallisation of the contentment, pride and order of the community. A period 


of architecture is the tune of a flowing tide,”’ 


All the amenities suggested which are really essential 
in a dwelling house will not add materially to the cost of 
the housing schemes and hence none can argue against 
providing these small extra conveniences which will make 
all the difference between comfortable living and uncom- 
fortable living. The slums would be destroyed with as 
much speed as the new houses are built and the new 
housing schemes will have plenty of open grounds and 
not follow the existing conditions of wall touching wall. 
Questions of light and air will have to be carefully kept 
in mind. With the destruction of slum areas in Bombay, 
and providing for the people to go north, an estimate has 
been made that 12 lakhs of people in Bombay will have 
to be provided with new housing. Today the worker pays 
1ything from Rs. 4|- to Rs. 6|- per month as rent. Under 
the new housing schemes he will be asked to pay Rs. 9|- 
government accepting the responsibility for the balance 
of the economic rent which would be somewhere near 
Rs. 20!-. Within the next ten years the worker’s earnings 
may go up sufficiently high to enable him to pay the full 
economic rent. 


One has to deal with industrial housing problem not 
only in terms of individual homes of workers, but also in 
terms of colonies and it would be feasible to limit each 
colony to about 1000 dwellings and as already explained 
these colonies would have all the comforts and essential 
requirements of a highly developed and progressive town. 


One of the crying shames in India, is the incidence of 


illiteracy. We have sorrowfully to admit that we have not 
enough teachers, and such teachers as there are, are not 
adequately paid. In order to make up this deficiency of 
teachers, the welfare centre and the large hall would be 
useful for adult as well as child education with the help 
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of radio, cinema, theatre and music. The theatre is, and — 


can be, the best educator apart from its being one of the 
best sources of recreation. All these would be essential in 
making the colony not a mere matter of success, but a 
matter of decent human life. What applies to teachers 


applies to doctors. We have not enough doctors in this 


country. The dispensaries, stationary as well as mobile, 
with doctors attached, would go a long way in helping, 
but here again the radio and the cinema will help in 
focussing attention on good habits, sanitation, clean 
food, prevention against epidemics etc. 


It is not necessary to emphasise the great need of 
playgrounds. Hours of work in factories are being 


reduced, the workers will have more leisure and the best . 


brains of the country must devise with sympathy, leisure- 
hour occupation for the promotion of culture, education 
and health of the working classes. 


All these put together will help community life and 
the housing colonies would be centres of healthy public 
opinion on matters of importance to the individual, the 
state and the country. 


We cannot have housing schemes and housing 
colonies without markets, shops and restaurants. They 
should be started on the basis of consumers co-operative 
societies. This is self-help and self-discipline and economy. 
The colonies would be self-sufficient and would radiate 
health—physical, mental and moral. 


'No schemes, however beneficial and progressive they 
may be, can succeed unless backed by a strong, intelligent 
and well-informed public opinion. It is therefore neces- 
sary to make these schemes known to the public to make 
them acceptable. oe 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY 


DARO 


The Lost City of the Indus Valley 


Rose-red there lies, and vivid in the sun, 
A mapicscity;)4... .% 

Of her no ancient legend has been spun; 
And all her past the silent years have won 
To the deep coffers of antiquity. 


About her brooding stillnesses there blow 

The scarlet windflowers, as a carpet flung 
Upon the stones. And oleanders grow 
Where, in the night, the mourning jackals go 
A-prow! through the temples of a god unsung. 


And so she stands, and centuries have kept 

Her olden secret, tragic or sublime; 

Without her gates, what tides of men have swept, 
Within her portals, race of kings have slept? 

This “Rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 


Was there no poet’s voice to chant her pride, 
To clarion her magic down the years? 

No warrior famed, to set he: valorous stride? 
No splendid lovers who for love’s sake died, 
Gifting to song their passion and their tears? 


Was there no storied woman's golden face 

To glimmer down unnumbered years to come? 
No prophet’s vision to foretell her place, 
Mysterious city of forgotten race? 

Only her beauty speaks, and it is dumb. 


And so she stands, while Time holds jealously 
Her olden secret, tragic or sublime; 

Her sorrows, joys, her strength, her frailty 
And in the coffers of antiquity, 

This “rose-red city, half as old as Time.” 





5000 years is a long time in the historical process. But already the process seems to have ores 
fairly complete in the excavated city of Mohenjo-daro in Sind. The camera eye discloses the earliest 
instance of town planning in the world. It is probable that the city sense was well developed and the 
individuals living in the city formed part of a fairly well integrated community. Perhaps an early repub- 
lican form of government existed here, with a planning department with large powers. There are many 
wide streets, most of which run in straight lines like the main avenues of New York, intersected by others 
at right angles, with narrow lanes planned with an equal degree of care. Built of burnt bricks, the 
excavated area of the city covers about thirteen acres and marks the site of a once flourishing city. There 
is no contemporary site in Mesopotamia or Egypt which can rival the art of living seemingly evoived 


here. Mohenjo-daro even excells in many respects the cities built through the wisdom and ingenutty of 


modern engineers. 





The arts seem~ to 
have been practised with 
skill and taste. Dancing, 
for instance, seems 
already to have possess- 
ed a gesture language. 
The accompanying art 
of music involved the 
use of drums, harps 
and _ lyres. Cosmetics 
were popular, rouge 
being used for heighten- 
ing the colour of the 
cheeks, kohl to darken 
the eye-lashes, powders 
for scenting the body; 
and hair styles involved 
the use of hairpins, and 
fan shape hair dresses. 

The females of Mo- 
henjodaro adorned 
themselves with _ the 
most exquisite orna- 
ments. They had neck- 
laces of intricate work- 
manship, some with 
pendants of agate and 
jasper, ornaments like 
head bands, _ earrings, 
nose rings, _ bracelets, 
bangles and_ ordinary 
finger rings. The metals 
used in the making of 
jewellery and _ other 
utilities, such as vases, 
plaques etc. were gold, 
silver, electrum copper 
and bronze. The 


potters craft was brought to bear on 


well painted utensils used in the 
home and for vessels sunk in the 
oor, a kind of five thousand year 
old fore-runner of the modern sink, 
as well as in the making of chil- 
drens toys such as little animal 
figures, bird whistles, dice, dolls and 
marbles. The carvers skill was ex- 
ercised in the hewing of stone, the 
embossing of metal plate and curry 
stones for the kitchen. Man already 





seems here to have mastered nature 
fairly well both quantitatively and 
gualitatively.. For, although  sur- 
viving texts and pictographs have 
not been deciphered, there are 
enough images, such as_ that of the 
Mother Goddess and _ symbolic 
figures both animal and human, to 
suggest that this civilisation had 





struck some balance between outer 
achievement and inner significance. 
The refinement in the faces of the 
men, with their well trimmed 
beards and their calm bearing are 
matched by the refinement of this 
civilisation itself as shown in the 
embroidery on the hand spun and 
hand-woven shawls worn by the in- 
habitants. 








The actual achievements of Mohenjo-daro man can 
be judged from the effective tools he evolved both for the 
handicrafts and for husbundary. The spindle whirls and 
the other implements for spinning and weaving are un- 
cannily like those used to-day, as must have been the 
plough for the cultivation of wheat barley and cotton, 
which were obviously grown here when this valley was 
not a desert but a fertile land with sufficient rainfall. The 
bullock cart used then was the same as is used by the 
peasants in Sind now. The weights used for the sale of 
commodities ranged from a small unit of fifteen grains 
upwards, made generally of steatite or flint stone. 


If the development of tools is the primary evidence 
of the subtlety of this civilisation, as it is generally con- 
sidered to be, its public bath, 39ft. 3” long and 23 ft. 2” 
wide, indicates an extraordinary degree of outer hygiene. 
The lamps discovered at Mohenjo-daro seem to symbolise 
the degree of light that had penetrated the darkness of 
this prehistoric world. And the models of animal figures 
show man’s knowledge of himself as distinct from the 
natural world, which he already seems to have = 
Mohenjo-daro may have been the first humanist _ civili- 
sation of our known world. 
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They were shaped in an open frame mould of exactly tne 
same type as that in use in India and other parts of the 
East today. The length of these bricks used to be twice 
its width and the width used to be twice its thickness, 
as a rule. Different sizes and shapes were made for diffe- 
rent purposes. Wedge shaped bricks, for instance, were 
used for lining the wells, rectangular ones for masonry 
work and elongated ones for door sockets and so on. 
For floor pavements and other special purposes ordinary 
bricks were often cut down to a smaller size and the 
edges and faces were then carefully rubbed smooth. Thus 
the bathroom pavement could be rendered watertight. 


Coming down to buildings of the city we find they 
were quite plain and lacked even the brick decoration. of 
recessing or pilasters etc., which again is a feature that 
we find repeating itself in ultra-modern houses today. 
If at all there were any decorations they must have been 
in wood and superficial fittings which have long since 
perished. Some ivory and shell objects which perhaps 
decorated their cupboards and furniture have survived. 
No stone seems to have been used in construction except 
a few stone rings which may have been threaded on poles 
to form columns. 

Except the shops and booths there were no openings 
to the houses in the main street. Curiously enough, they 
had no windows. Entrances to the houses were placed 
in narrow by-lanes, and in many big houses a small room 
near the entrance suggests the provision for the stay of 
a watchman. There were open courtyards in the houses 
where most of the cooking was done. This does not mean 
that they had no kitchens. Every house had a kitchen, 
bathroom, and a latrine attached to every residential 
block. A block generally consisted of 3 to 4 rooms. The 
staircase to the upper stories was provided from the court 
yard inside the house. Bigger tenements had more 
facilities. | | 

For water, every house had a private well. In some 
cases where there was no well, provision was made to 


Water Chamber 
on Western side 
of Bath showing 
inspection shaft 
from East. 


Water-chute 
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Building showing 
deep foundations. 


Drain with cor- 
belled roof from 
Northern end. 
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store water in big water troughs sunk in the pavement of bath has arrangements that would point towards a high 
the foor. Some houses had a well under the walls of the standard of social life maintained about 5000 years ago 
house half of which was inside the house and the uther 
half open to the street. This provision seems to have been Readers interested in the subject would do well to 
made for poorer people in the street who had no wells refer to volumes dealing with various aspects of the citics 
in their houses. They could fetch their water supply from f the Indus Valley. 

these street wells without disturbing the inmates of the 
house. 


Besides the small and big residential quarters with 
an efficient drainage arrangement and a good water 
supply, there were self-sufficient blocks providing accom- 
modation for one or more tenants in most of the 
houses of one, two or even three stories. Remains have 
been unearthed of buildings that were used for public 
purposes such as temples, markets and public baths etc. 


At Harappa, ruins of a huge building have been dis- 
covered of about 160 x 134 ft. with foundations of walls of 
as many as 9 ft. in thickness. This may have been a 
granary. Traces of a large building were unearthed at 
Mohenjodaro which was probably a place of commercial 
activity. It provided a spacious hall of about 85 feet Le > ae se a 
square with a roof supported by 20 rectangular brick piers Fe ee ee a el : 
set with great accuracy in 4 rows of 5 piers each. There 
are traces here of masonry benches running round the 
walls which perhaps provided sitting accommodation 
for the merchants assembled there. There was still 
another big building at Mohenjodaro which contained a 
big public bath. It was built entirely of burnt brick 
measuring 39’-3” x 23-2”. This bath could be entered at 
either end by means of a staircase with treads a little over 








9” wide and 8” high. Each tread is recessed at the end peacetime alee, (ae 
to take a plank which shows that the steps were origi- | MLE ES GP ILIA LIA 
nally covered with wood. eee fy #F; Hee EM / Pome Ae od 
Fog 5 * GIST IZE RT 


A paved walk about 15 ft. in width which surrounds SMT I 
the top of the bath rested on foundations composed of | 
burnt brick cells filled with solid masses of clay. North (Top) Earthern-ware troughs sunk in the floor 5 a 
of this bath is a group of bathrooms of exceptional interest. (Middle) Room showing brick floor with @yeing troughs. 
Each bathroom is well-paved and is connected by a stair- (Left) Interior of Hall; soap-pit in first street and Northern 
case with the upper storey. The arrangement suggests drain in house xxviii. 
that they were designed for members of a priestly or (Bottom) Drain with curved corner. 
royal order who had their special bathrooms. This great 
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To enter these gift subscriptions, (which can start 
either with this issue or the next in January) simply | 
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for which well known foreign critics will 
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SOME PAINTINGS 
from the 


COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


BURJOR N. TREASURYVALA 


By Karl Khandalavala. 


ILL the commencement of this century any systematic 
collecting of the master-pieces of Indian art was almost 
unknown. The great Royal collections of Mughal 

paintings had been largely destroyed or dispersed. In several 

Indian States there still existed collections of Rajput and 

Pahari art but they lay mostly unappreciated and uncared for. 

It was the late E. B. Havell, to whom Indian Art owes an 

inestimable debt, who made cultured Indians alive to their 

glorious past. The idea had hitherto prevailed that the only 
kind of Indian painting which was worth collecting was the 

Mughal miniature. This idea was principally due to the cir- 

cumstance that Mughal miniatures were in demand in the art 

markets of Europe. Havell and his great contemporary Ananda 

Coomaraswamy brought to light the fact that the best Rajput 

and Pahari Paintings stood on an even higher aesthetic level 

than the technically superb art of the Mughals. 

The Bronzes of South India were almost unknown. 
Though they represented a purely religious art for the purpose 
-of worship, it gradually began to be realised that the best of 
them were the creations of truly great artists who, though they 
worked in guilds, were not merely master craftsmen. 


One of the few individuals who was alive to the full signi- 
ficance and beauty of Indian art was the late Mr. B.N. 
Treasuryvala of Bombay. Born in the year 1885 and educated 
at the Bharda New High School and later at Wilson College, 





GIRLS FLYING KITES. 
(Pahari, Kulu folk school. Probably 
late 18th century.) 


The Kulu valley seems to have 
fostered a delightful folk style of 
painting represented by this ex- 
ample. There are many examples 
of this type in the collection, as well 
as examples of other types of folk 
painting which also appear to 
belong to the Kulu valley. The 
colouring is simple and the contrasts 
few, but the general effect is most 
pleasing. A more refined 
sophisticated art was also practised 
in the Kulu valley and No. 8 is in 
all probability an example of this 


and 


art. 


he entered the timber business as a profession. But from 
the very beginning he had strong artistic inclinations and 
studied the great Western masters, and could himself 
sketch and paint with proficiency. His contacts with the 
modern Bengal School of Painting turned his thoughts 
to the art of his own country, and he began collecting 
examples of the Bengal School. From the very first he 
displayed an unerring appreciation of what was good and 
what was not good—a faculty which stood him in great 
stead in later years. In course of time the modern Bengal 
School did not give him that complete aesthetic  satis- 
faction which as a lover of art he sought, and he began 
to turn his attention to ancient Indian Art. He admired 
Mughal miniature painting but he realised that it would 
entail expenditure beyond what he wished to spend, and 
at the same time he wondered why Rajput and Pahari Art 
was neglected. Most people in his place would have 
thought it a worthless pursuit to buy pictures that cost 
only a few rupees each, and which nobody seemed to 
bother about. But he had vision, and was convinced that 
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4 
Rajput and Pahari Painting must come into its own some 
day and he began collecting examples of these schools 
as also of South Indian Bronzes. He lived to see the 
day when dealers and collectors vied with one another 
to obtain good examples of Rajput and Pahari Art and of 
South Indian Bronzes, and witnessed a complete vindt 
cation of the opinion which he had formed in his youth 
and boldly expressed despite the fact that those who 
thought they understood the Art Market regarded him as 
holding eccentric opinions. In the course of about 2 
years he built up one of the finest individual collections 
of Indian paintings, drawings, metal images, wood sculp- 
ture, etc. ; 
He was one of the first to realise the great beauty obg 
Indian drawings and made an incomparable collection ot 
this fascinating branch of Rajput and Pahari Art. Not only 
was his collection excellent in quality, but it extended 
over a very wide range, and at his death he possessed 
almost 2000 examples of Rajput and Pahari paintings and 
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GIRL ON A SWING. 
(Rajasthani miniature, Jodhpur School. Late 18th century.) 


This charming miniature with its exceptionally gay colour scheme indicates that there were fine artists working 
in some of the Rajput states even at so late a period, In fact right up to 1850, A. D. there were many vigorous draughts- 
men in Bundi and other Rajput states. The later Rajput artists did not possess the rich colour sense which characterizes 
earlier Rajput painting, while their application of colour was apt to be formal and their brush work uninteresting. 
This criticism cannot however be levelled against the colouring of our miniature, which makes up in loveliness and 
abandon what it lacks in sheer richness. 

The theme of a girl on a swing is a very ancient motif in Indian art. There is a beautiful 5th century Gupta 
period terracotta in the collection of the Bharat Kala Parishad Benares, showing a girl on a swing under an 
Asoka tree, and the great poet Kalidasa who lived in the Gupta era makes reference to this delightful pastime in 
his writings. The theme was very popular with both Rajasthani and Pahari miniaturists in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

The Rajput miniaturist when he depicted movement of the female figure was very much alive to the rhythmic 
sway of the full skirted Marwari gaghra, and has employed this feature to excellent effect in the figure on the swing, 
making it the keynote of his composition. The world of selusion and leisure which our miniature suggests is 
passing away. That is inevitable. Yet this momentary glimpse of another age is beautiful, not merely because of 
its subject matter but because its creator, like all genuine artists, knew that the mere representation of a scene cannot 
achieve aesthetic merit unless it is adequately conceived in line, form, and colour. 

Note the typical faces of the Jodhpur School. 





KRISHNA AND GOPIS. 


(Pahari, unidentified sub- 
school. 18th century.) 


This unique painting be- 
longs toa Pahari Kalam 
which the writer has not 
been able to locate. It is 
clear that the basic in- 
fluence is of Basohli art. It 
is difficult to describe the 
colour scheme which is 
neither soft nor brilliant 
and has a very mellow 
effect, 


PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST™ 


(Rajasthani drawing, probably 
Jaipur School. Ist half of 19th 
century ) 


This forceful portrait of an artist is 
typical of a most interesting phase 
of later Rajput art when thousands 
of unfinished and uncoloured or 
partly coloured sketches were pro- 
duced. Much of the work was done 
as routine practice to attain mastery 
of draughtsmanship. This portrait 
however is by a master hand and 
may even be a self-portrait. It is 
a pity that the portrait bears no 
inscription because unfortunately we 
have very few portraits of the artists 
themselves in Indian painting. That 
self-portraiture was practised is 
evident from a magnificent self por- 
trait of Farrouk Beg the Kalmuck 
in the well-known Ardeshir collec- 
tion of Moghul miniatures. 
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THE WINE TASTER. 
(Pahari Basohli School. 18th century.) 


This example is typical of Basohli portraiture. This style of portraiture is to be found in several of the 

Rajput hill states, with local variations. The colouring is rich and the incident which is doubtless the 

tasting of wine to eliminate the risk of any attempt to poison the ruler, is depicted with a fine sense 
element in the scene. 


for the suppressed dramatic 
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SHIVA SEDUCING THE WIVES OF BRAHMINS 
(Pahari, Kulu School. 18th century.) 


The god Shiva as Bhikshatana (the beggar) had to atone for 
his crime of cutting off Brahma’s head, by begging for his food 
from door to door. In the course of his wanderings be used to 
infuriate the Brahmins, who did not believe in him, by amours 
with their wives. The facial type is quite unlike that of the Kangra 
or Basohli Kalams (which are the two main schools of Pahari 
painting) but nevertheless one can conclude that the basic influence 
in Kulu painting was of the Basohli school and not of Kangra. 
The style is refined and the workmanship finished, but one misses 
the naivete of the folk art of the Kulu valley. 


Kangra art is delicate, excessively refined both in treatment 
and in the physical types rendered, and softly coloured as a rule. 
The long empire-like gown is a characteristic female garment, and 
the construction of the face is unmistakable with the straight 
nose in line with the forehead; the long line from the point of 
the chin to the upper part of the throat; and the delicately curved 
eyes. The willow tree is commonly use in Pahari art. 


A GIRL FEEDING A DEER. 
—es eer 


(Pahari, Kangra School. Late 18th 
or early 19th century.) 


Perhaps a variation of the famous 
‘Ragini Todi’ theme. A Ragini is 
a musical mode, and a standard 
Ragini set consists of 36 paintings, 
each depicting a different musical 
mode. In Ragini paintings the artist 
as it were, translates a musical 
mode into graphic form using 
various . established pictorial con- 
ventions for the subject matter of 
each different Ragini. In ‘Todi’ the 
convention almost invariably is a 
girl with a musical instrument and 
deer. The idea is that the damsel 
who is pining for the return of her 
lover, plays a sad melody on her 
musical instrument and even the 
deer of the forest are moved by her 
grief. 


boy 


drawings, together with examples of other Kalaims 
(schools) of Indian painting. | 

His collection of South Indian Bronzes contains at 
least half a dozen specimens of the highest class. 

He had no time for mediocre examples of art or those 
devoid of any historical or antiquarian interest. It was 
this attitude that enabled him to maintain a high standard 
and give his collection a true cultural purpose. He treated 
with amused scorn the offers of purchase made for his 
masterpieces, though any other man would have 
seriously considered such offers. His attitude was—“I will 
have no truck with those who will pay hundreds of 
pounds for a Ming jar yet expect to purchase a great South 
Indian bronze at less than half the price which they 
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would pay for 


- come on the market. 


DANCER | 
(Rajasthani drawing. Jaipur School. 
Ist half of 19th century.) 


# 


Many Rajasthani drawings depict 
women in graceful dance poses. 
The well-known Kathak dance 
was very popular in these parts, 
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must be accompanied by a cultural one. When every 


other country treasures its ancient art and vigorously 
tries to keep it from going abroad, we cannot allow the 
master-pieces of this country to go to foreign museums 
just because we are too immersed in politics. . 
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In England a collection so important as the Treasury- 
vala Collection would be acquired by the ne by 
absolutely essential that India follow this example in re-_ 


means of trust funds and private subscriptions. 
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DANA LILA 
(Basholi School, Miniature. Late 17th century). 


Dana Lila was the sport of the cowherd god Krishna with the Gopis (milk maidens of Braj), when 
he used to waylay them and ostensibly cause them annoyance. In truth they were happier to be the victims 


of his naughtiest pranks than have him be indifferent to them. 

In this miniature the idea of ‘Dana Lila’ is enacted, but instead of Krishna we have a bearded 
‘‘play-boy”’, who from his costume is more likely to be a person of superior birth than a village gallant. 
The Basohli school is one of the main sub-schools of Pahari painting (paintings of the Rajput Hill States) 
and fine examples of this school are difficult to obtain. The Treasuryvala collection has several Basohli 
examples which can compare in quality to the beautiful miniature reproduced here. The Basohli school ts 
characterized for its archaic vigour, schematic treatment of trees, bold hot colouring, a marked intensity 
of facial expression (which is partly effected by the wnusual rendering of the eyes) and narrow horizons 
on the top of the picture. Many Basohh mimatures have real beetles wings (shining green particles) 


employed in the jewellery worn by the figures. This device appears in the example reproduced. The finest 
Basholi school miniatures reach a high level of aesthetic merit and are imbued with a primitive vitality 
which is rarely to be found in other schools of Indian miniature painting. 

Today Basohli is little more than a neglected village but once it appears to have been the centre of 


a style of painting which has influenced many other local Pahari styles. 





RAGINI 


(Mixed Rajput—Moghul School. 
Jehangir Period. About 1625 A.D.) 


One of sixteen examples of a mag- 
nificent Ragini set in the collection. 
The costumes both male and female 
leave no doubt as to its period as 
also the colouring which is in 
accord with the tonality of the 
artists of the Emperor Jehangir’s 

atelier. 


GOPIS 


(Pahari Suket or Ramnagar School. 


Late 18th or early 19th century.) 


Though there is a certain stiffness 
in the figures, the composition as a 


whole is imbued with considerable 
charm. The colour scheme is 
pleasant but has neither the tender 
beauty and soft harmonies of the 
Kangra School nor the rich hot 
pulsating effects of Basohli art. 








The Late 
Burjor N. Treasuryvala. 


RAJASTHANI 
(About mid. 17th century.) 
_.Probably an illustration to the 


<“ Amru Sataka,’’ being the verses of 
Amru a 7th century Poet. 


It is interesting to note the rapid 
treatment of architecture and the 
decorative border at the base of the 
picture. An example from a set of 
11 pictures in the collection. It has 
several of the characteristics of the 


early Rajasthani Ragini sets made 


famous by the eminent art critic, 


Ananda Coomaraswamy. 








the north door of the hall, the temple of Sri 

Ambernath* was built by one Mamvani of the 
Silahara family in 1060 A.D. The Silaharas were feuda- 
tories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana who were the patrons 
of wide-spread temple building activities in the eleventh 
century. Ambernath is the earliest dated example of the 
so-called “Dekkan” style of temples which is found in 
the stretch of country between the Krishna in the South 
and the Tapti in the North but mainly in the Konkan, 
Nasik, Khandesh districts and the adjoining districts of 
Hyderabad. The Dekkan temples belong to the northern 
style of. temple architecture with a high curvilinear 
shikhara. But they show a certain connection with the 
Kanara and Mysore (Chalukyan) style in the star-shaped 
plan of shrine and hall. 

The Ambernath temple consists of a star-shaped 
shrine and a star-shaped hall (mandapa) supported by 
four pillars. The shrine had a double floor, the upper 
one having broken down when the shikhara roof fell in. 
Worship now takes place on the lower floor which is 
considerably below surface level. The hall is entered 
through three open porches with two pillars each (1). 


A CCORDING to an inscription on a beam above 
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An old and a very ugly new Nandi image are placed in 
the western porch. The roof of the hall is made up by a 
rather complicated terrace system in which amalaka forms 
appear to be the dominating motif. The hall ceiling 
consists of a domed square between the centre pillars and 
elaborately carved ceiling slabs all round. 





(2) 


The outer walls of the hall and shrine are treated 
alike. A complicated but well designed system of mould- 
ings and carved friezes runs round the basement. The 
lowest carved band is a kirtimukha frieze followed above 
by a band of elephant heads, a course of scrollwork and a 
frieze of dancers and musicians. This frieze contains 
framed image panels just below the more important 
unages of the upper wall frieze (2). The basement of 
Ambernath does not show the complete classical system 
of mouldings, the horse and the makhara frieze being 
missing. 

Three niches break the basement mouldings on the 
main-faces of the shrine i.e. in South, East and North. 
Only the North niche contains a large Brahma image in 


* The temple of Ambernath is situated in a picturesque valley at the foot “Cathedral Rock” 14 miles from a G.I. P. Railway station 
of the same name and about 4 miles South-West of Kalyan in the Thana District. 
** FI. Cousens, Mediacvel Temples of the, Arch. Survey of India. I.5. SLVITI. 





its original position. The other niches contain images 
which do not belong there. 


The upper walls of the shrine and temple are deco- 
rated with a frieze of over 160 images of 2”8” height. (3). 


The star-shaped design of the temple breaks up the 
heavy masses of the outer walls into many facets and 
causes an intriguing counterplay of light and shade (4). 


The stone of Ambernath is a coarse-grained trap rock 
of inferior quality, which accounts for the rather rough 
and sketchy treatment of many, especially the smaller, 
carved figures and their bad state of preservation which is 
deteriorating from year to year. Wilful mutilation has 
done comparatively little harm. 


The sculptural decoration of the temple can be 
divided into three groups. 


(1) The pillars, doorways and the ceiling of the 


mandapa. 


(2) The basement friezes. 

(3) The frieze of large images decorating the outer 
walls. 

Apart from these a number of image panels of 
difterent sizes adorn the shikhara. 


The Hall (mandapa) 


The sculptural ornamentation in the hall of Amber- 
nath temple is reminiscent of the elaborate decorations 
in the Mt. Abu temples. The cruder quality of the stone, 
however, did not permit good modelling or a fine finish 
of ornament or figures, and none amongst the numerous 
relief images and carved mythological scenes has great 
artistic merit. The movement and action in the carved 
scenes is indicated in a very sketchy manner but becomes, 
in certain panels, really alive with the play of light and 
shade on the deeply carved and undercut surfaces. Two 
larger relief images on the bases of two pillars stand out 
by their dramatic conception and forceful design. Neither 
of them can be photographed because they are covered 
from view by large steel rafters which support the weak 
ceiling and roof. 
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Mahishamardini on the North Face of South West Pillar. 


Between the narrow limits of the 
panel frame the body of the goddess 
is pressed diagonally upwards. The 
movement starts in the legs, gathers 
momentum above the hips, where 
the body turns forward from the 
background, and finds an abrupt end 
in the horizontally held sword above 
the head. The surging movement of 
the victorious deity is contrasted by 
the plumb headless body of the large 
buffalo demon slumping at her feet 
Fer which is proportionally larger than 

(6) in most images treating ~ the 
same theme.. In all its crudeness a dramatic and forceful 
picture of victory. (5). 





Tripurantakamurti on the S. Face of North-West Pillar. 


Ellora traditions are alive in this 
image which leads straight back to 
the arrow. shooting Shiva on the 
outer wall of Kailasa. The same 
action and sustained energy radiates 
from this small and unimportant 
panel. The posture is very similar 
to the one adopted in the Ellora 
sculpture, though the narrow frame 
compresses the figure and emphasises 
the vertical more than the diagonal, 
The left arm is raised holding +E 
the bow, the right is thrown ©) 
across the chest releasing the arrow. Shoulders and body 
above the hips bend backwards and away from. the 
background, identical with the Ellora prototype. The 
legs, with knees apart, stand on the ground. Though 
chariot and horses are missing, and the image has six 
instead of two arms, a direct relationship with the Ellora 
sculpture is unmistakable. (6). 2 








— 
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The Basement Friezes. 


Conventional treatment characterises the ornamental 
and sculptural friezes on the basement mouldings. It is 
interesting to note that the elephant frieze consists of 
elephant heads facing outwards and not of a running 
procession of elephants as on contemporary temples in 
the North (Khajurao) and in Chalukyan temples further 
South. The memory of the mighty elephants on the base- 
ment of Kailasa in Ellora may have directed the Amber- 
nath version. The temple of Sinnar (Nasik District) has 
the same arrangement. The upper frieze of dancers and 








musicians shows little detail in its present state of preserva- 
tion. Though the storie surfaces have weathered it is doubt- 
ful whether the figures ever showed detail of a higher 
degree (7). Movement and gestures are sketched with 
bold and sure outlines and are brought to life by the con- 
trasts of light and shade. Plastic sensitiveness is felt in the 
smooth roundness vf bodies and limbs. 


The Images on the Outer Wall. 

The many facets of the star-shaped outer walls of hall 
and shrine are filled with images of gods, Shivaite saints, 
musicians and apsaras. All figures are carved in high 
relief, some almost in the round. Over 160 images can be 
counted in different states of preservation and of varying 
artistic quality. Some are crude, stiff and conventional, a 
few are remarkable examples of the dramatic power and 
plastic vitality of Dekkani art. It is obvious that a school 
or guild of stone-carving craftsmen must have been at 
work in Ambernath with one or several outstanding 
artists amongst them. The most prominent images will 
be described below: 

Durga Dancing, North-West Wall of the Hall (8). 

The image has 12 arms all but 
three of which have fallen off. 
The left top arm is holding a 
vessel, one of the lower left hands 
a mirror (or a shield?). One 
right hand is resting on the right 
thigh, palm outwards. The image 
wears a high crown and four neck- 
laces, one hanging down between, 
one falling over the breasts; an 
elaborate girdle covers hips and 
abdomen with a long tassel drop- 
ping between the legs and a loose 
riband linking left and right 
thigh. A garland, partly broken, 
reaches almost to the left ankle. 
The body is in abhanga, the legs in nikutta with 
the knees pointing outwards. The left foot stands 
firmly on the outstretched body of a slain demon, the 
right foot is slightly raised with the toes pointing down- 
wards. The modelling is of the soft swelling roundness 
known in the Dekkan since the days of Karla, Elephanta 
and Ellora. The face is 
rather square and the cheeks 
flat. The eyes are shallow 
and their outline almost en- 
graved on the surface of the 
face. The pouting lips just 
show the idea of a smile. 
The breasts are prominently 
modelled and nearly fully 
spherical. The belly is of re- 
alistic softness. A slow 
swaying rhythm pervades 
the whole figure which, in 
perfect balance, expresses the 
movement of dance (8). 





(8a) 











PehueT 
(9) 
Mahishamardini, North Wall of Shrine near North Porch (9). 


Compared with the steady beat of the first image this 
figure is full of dramatic action and vehement movement. 
The image has eight arms, all but one are broken above 
wrist or elbow. The body is in atihangha with a twist of 
almost 180° between hips-and shoulders. While shoulders 
and breasts are nearly in front view, the lower part of the 
body is turned round to show the back and legs from 
behind. But even this violent contortion cannot destroy 
the perfect harmony of the group. A careful analysis 
shows with what conscious and deliberate skill the sculp- 
tor designed this image in order to achieve maximum 
action within the narrow panel frame. 


~ Movement is developed in all directions and dimen- 
sions. Depth is achieved by pressing the lower part of the 
body (buttocks and left thigh) into the background sur- 
face, carving them in low relief. The upper part of the 
body is turning outwards modelled fully in the round 
while the head sinks back towards the background. The 
inverted “S” inflexion of the body does not only play in 
one plane but describes a spiral curve in space. The 
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rearing buffalo repeats this motive. This elementary 
rhythm is counter-pointed by a vivid play on the two 
diagonals... Shoulders, breasts, two upper arms and the 
middle part of the body emphasize the line from top right 
to bottom left. The left thigh continues the movement, 
The upraised right leg repeats the diagonal in the lower 
half of the panel and here the trend is taken up by the 
backward bent head of the buffalo. (9a). The same 
diagonal was most probably expressed by the spear 
which is now missing. The opposite direction 1s accen- 
tuated by the head, the lower left leg and the buffalo’s 
body. This play on the diagonals is too obvious to be 
accidental or unintentional. Here worked an artist with a 
highly developed sense for action and plastic pattern, 
The design helps to compress the figure within the panel 
frame but preserves the vital movement. Only a few 
hands of the goddess and the lion at the bottom are spill- 
ing over and across the frame. Within the frame reigns 
high pressure—roaring like water racing in a whirlpool. 
The buffalo is a gem of animal sculpture. Explosive 
power is combined with refined modelling. Note how 
the horns follow the neckline and the curve turning back 
into the body. 


Compared with the mahishamardini on the mandapa 
pillar more action has been expressed in this figure. The 











pillar panel shows the trium- 
phant goddess after the fight, 
while in the wall image the 
battle is still on, victory certain 
but not yet achieved. 

The main niche on the 
North face of the shrine is 
filled by a dancing mahakali. 
The skeleton shape of this 
image has rarely found a satis- 
factory artistic solution and 
the Ambernath specimen 1s 
no exception. Another danc- 
ing shakti, severely mutilated, 
is at the North-East corner 
of the shrine in a_ posture 
almost the reverse of the 
mahishamerdim. It may be noted that with one excep- 
tion all important dancing images on the North side of 
shrine and hall are shaktis while the South wall has only 
dancing images of Shiva in his different aspects and a 
dancing Ganesha. 





(10a) 


Natesa, South-East side of Hall near South Porch (10). 


In its balanced attitude and intense but not violent 
movement this image corresponds to the dancing Durga 
of the North side (8). The god has 16 arms which sur- 
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round his body like a halo; two of the upper arms hold 
sword and trident, the two lowest appear to beat the 
rhythm of the dance on cymbals. The left upper arm is 
thrown across the body in karihasta (elephant trunk 
pose). The right leg is raised high with the foot pointing 
downwards, the Jeft leg bent at the knee stands firmly 
on the ground. Two small figures of worshippers at the 
bottom lean outwards and the figure of the god rises 
between them and unfolds like a Hower (10a). 

The modelling is splendid throughout and reaches a 
very high degree of perfection in details like the right 
ankle and foot and the convincing pose of the worshipper 
on the right. The face is of softer and more sensitive 
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treatment than in other images in Ambernath, especially 
around the mouth and chin. The eyes are slightly bulging 
with a fine edge running across the balls which throws 
a shadow and creates the illusion of a downwards cast 
look. The eyebrows are sharply modelled narrow ridges. 
In the satamakuta, delicately carved details have heen 
preserved. 


Bhairava South-East Wall of Hall Near West Porch. 


A more powerful demon—slaying Shiva is featured 
in an image near the W. Porch. The shoulders are on a 
slant with the bunch of eight right arms upraised in a 
deadly stroke. The demon on the ground is bent back- 
wards and forced into the rhythm of Shiva’s body. The 
same principles of compositional movement have been 
used here as in the mahishamardini of the North Wall. A 
gana and a Nandi complete the group. 


Bhairava, Main Panel in South Wall of Shrine (11). 


The well known visions of the Andhaka—slaying Bhai- 
rava from Elephanta and Ellora revibrate in this smaller 
panel of Ambernath. Deprived of large space, expansive 
movement and directed force, the image expresses ele- 
mentary power in a more intense and concentrated 
manner. It can be seen that, in spite of severe mutilation, 
the movement of the legs is similar to the pose in the 
corresponding sculptures of the great Dekkan caves. The 
left leg is raised, the thigh almost at a right angle with 
the hip. The right leg, firmly on the ground, is stretched 
away from the body. The body is turned full 180° 
around its axis like the mahishamardini of the North wall. 
The artist felt that he needed this tension-increasing 
movement to emphasize the power of the action. The 
large images of Elephanta and Ellora, expanding into 
larger spaces could do the same in simpler frontal aspects. 
Here, movement restricted by the panel frame, turns back 
on itself and, coiling up like a spring, creates latent power. 
The body is beautifully sculptured, the tight muscular 
roundness of the buttocks contrasted by the elaborately 
chiselled jewelled belt. The destruction of the arms 
makes difficult the observation of their number and Aartas; 
however, eight appears to be the most likely number 
in view of the older versions of the same image in Ele- 
phanta, and Ellora. The two upper arms hold the out- 
stretched elephant skin, head and tail of which can be 
clearly seen on the right and left side respectively. The 
head, one of the most impressive in Ambernath, is thrown 
ever to the right with a violent grimace of anger and 
fury on its features (12). The eyebrows are raised, the 
forehead wrinkled. The corners of the eyes and the 
mouth are deeply undercut to attain an expression of 
fierceness (compare Elephanta). A wreath of skulls 
surrounds the head surmounted by a fine jatamakuta. 
Nandi is seen on the left and Andakha on the right, his 
face distorted and his tongue put out between bare teeth. 


we 
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Mohini, North Pace of Shrine (13). 
Hidden in one of the darkest corners of the North 
wall as if ashamed of her naked beauty is an image of a 
girl dropping her girdle. Apart from ornaments and a 
bit of a garment showing between the knees, the figure 
is completely nude. In view of the seductive gesture of 
the lowered girdle the image may be interpreted as 
Mohini. On the other hand it may just be one of the 
apsaras completing her toilet. Parts of the figure, as for 
instance face, shoulders and hands, are heavy and almost 
crude. But the sensitive modelling of the body and the 
melting elegance of the pose fill this image with a 
sensual beauty as intense and subtle as that of the 
devadasis of Khajurao or Belur. Framed by breasts, arms 
and the semi-circle of the dropping girdle, the trunk of 
the body draws all attention on itself. The incredible soft- 
ness of the belly is attained by subtle modelling of round 
undulating surfaces on which the three sharp folds 
beneath the navel are almost incised. This contrast of 
smooth large shapes with seemingly linear features 1s 
often used in good sculpture. Here, it succeeds in re- 
alising the soft and pliable beauty of the female body 
more than the curving outlines of breasts, hips or thighs 
can do. The face, like most faces in Ambernath, is rather 
square and heavy-shaped with pouting lips and pro- 
truding eyes. A sharp edge across the eyeballs indicates 
drooping lids. Some fine detail can be observed in jewels 
and ornaments though the pitted surface of the rough 
stone does not allow over-elaboration, 








A second nude figure in similar posture can be found 
near the North Porch on the North-West face of the hall. 


7 Apsara South-East Face of Shrine (15). 


In a typical dance pose known from innumerable 
similar figures in Khajurao and other temples of Central 
India, Bihar, Orissa and the South this apsara of Amber- 
nath displays the Dekkani sculptor’s skill in shaping the 
young female body. Perhaps less refined than similar 
figures from other temples, this apsara is alive in the 
smooth roundness of her limbs and the harmonious 
shape of her body which hold the promise of life, breath 
and circulating blood beneath the surface. It attains to 
the ripeness of plastic form which makes Dekkan sculp- 
ture, since Andhra times, so full-blooded and warm. 

Endless is the variety of postures and occupations of 
the other apsaras in the figure frieze of the walls. Ladies 
dressing their hair, putting on jewellery, having thorns 
removed from their feet, looking into mirrors, playing 


instruments or, the old motif, reaching for the branches 


of trees. It can be said that a great number of these 
figures is lifeless and stiff and without more than super- 
ficial grace and loveliness. Some, as those mentioned 
before, and the girl under a tree (16) come near to the 
highest forms of plastic intensity known in Indian 
sculpture. 

Three Apsaras, Corner of South-West Face of Hall (14). 

Typical examples of less sensitive and perhaps of later 
work at Ambernath are three female attendants in a 
corner of the South-West hall wall. The carving is flat and 
angular, the faces expressionless and hard without round- 
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ness. Head and body are in formal frontal view without 
the subtle deviations from the relief plane which make 
the finer images in Ambernath so lively. The bodies lack 
softness, they don’t give to touch and remain hard and 
cold under a smooth polished surface. They foreshadow 
the square crude work of much later times in Trimbak, 
Vagoli and other places where Dekkan sculpture survived 
after its power had spent itself. 

The same critical remarks would apply to a number 
of male images which in their conventional poses and 
frequently unimaginative manner of modelling are devoid 
of the life and dramatic movement that distinguishes the 
great images described here. One particularly fine figure 
of a bearded man is found near the Western Porch on 
the South-West face of the hall. Though not involved in 
any action or large gesture it lives with the measured 
movement of ceremonial dignity. Face, beard and chest 
are well sculptured. 


Music-Playing Saint, East Niche of Shrine (18). 
Mention must be made of the figure of a music- 
playing saint that has been placed in the East Niche of 
the shrine which is most certainly not its original place. 
The figure is about 11, 10” high and is shown in a squat- 
ing position. [ts forms are larger and more massive than 
those of the wall images. A very slight movement en- 





livens the body; the navel is ever so little to the right indi- 
cating a small turning and swaying of the trunk to the 
rhythm of the song; the head is bent sideways and back. 
wards with eyes closed as in a trance; the arms hold a 
vina which is carved in stone and completely preserved. 
Only the right hand and the left foot are damaged. But 
- the image is suffering badly from climatic influences and 
should be removed to the shelter of a museum, 
“Elephanta” is the first thought that enters one’s 
mind after beholding the image. Here are the ful] lips 





(19a) 


and the sharply cut underside of the chin, the closed eyes 
that seem to penetrate their stony blindness; and that 
magnificent full-bellied torso that reminds us of the four- 
headed Shiva (chaturmukha) from Elephanta in the 
Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay which Havell called 
“the crown of Indian art.” There can be no doubt that 
the plastic feeling and power of Dekkani sculpture sur- 
vived from the seventh and eighth century and appears 
again in Ambernath in the eleventh. 
The Art of Ambemnath. 

Seen from the ari critic’s point of view, the sculpture 
~ of Ambernath is not homogene. Inferior and indifferent 
“work mingles with masterpieces. It is in those master- 
pieces that we have to judge and sum up the art of 
Ambernath. 

_ Plastic tradition in the Dekkan was old and ripe when 
the craftsmen set to work to sculpt the images of Amber- 
nath. Nine hundred or a thousand years had passed since 
plastic consciousness had found its first magnificent ex- 
pression in those fruitful and vital maithuna couples of 
the Karla Caves. It was then that the Dekkan sculptor 
had infused the sap of life in his work. And. the work 
pened throughout the centuries till in the seventh or 
eighth century A.D. a climax was reached in Ellora and 
Elephanta. Dramatic power and elementary action had 
been added to vitality. And it is in his capability to 
create and handle dramatic situations that the Dekkani 
sculptor became master, second to none in India. Stella 
Kramrisch* says that “width of gestures and of the com- 
Positional movement are of the Dekkhan.” Both criteria 
aré means to express dramatic action. Those gigantic 
panels in Elephanta and Ellora are drama in the highest 
degree, cosmic action staged by a master producer who 


.* Indian Sculpture, page 181 





knows the meaning and the effect of every movement, 
relation and direction. Conscious composition, deliberate 
design to foster movement and incite it to most forceful 
action was the Dekkan’s contribution to Indian sculpture 
and its achievement is yet alive in Ambernath though 
in a modified manner, in a lower key. 

In the big caves of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, 
images were visualized and realized in action. The big 
panels of Badami, Elephanta and Ellora tell a story. There 
are leading actors, the gods and their adversaries, and the 





(19) 


smaller parts of attendants, shaktis, fellow gods and so 
on. Space and background are created for the drama 
to unfold. Room is made for “width of gesture,” far- 
reaching and directed movement. The Bhairgyas of Ele- 
phanta and Ellora rush forward to destroy Andhaka 
(19a, b,). Nothing can stop the torrent of divine fury 
moving across the wall. In Ellora, the body is in com- 
plete frontal view, only the head is slightly bent in the 
direction of the attack. It is in the composition of the 
whole group that action is expressed. In Elephanta 
shoulders and chest are pressed forward, away from the 
wall and are turned into the general current of movement. 
Greater cohesion and correlation, greater dramatic power 
is the result. What happened to the same image in 


Ambernath? (11,19c). 


During these three or four hundred years that had 
elapsed, the*Dekkan had ceased to carve temples out of 
mountains. The fullness of creative capacity bred by 
immediate contact with rock as an element had spent 
itself. Now temples were “built,” erected stone by stone, 
and images were carved on loose slabs of stone and in- 
serted in their pre-selected places. Images did not “grow” 
anymore in natural rock. 


The large vehement battles of the gods were com- 
pressed into small panels, repeated as formal symbols, as 
“aides de memoir”. The two panels of Varaha and Nar- 
sinha (20) in Ambernath show that tendency. In spite 
of a similar composition, the power of the same images 
as carved in the das avatara cave of Ellora is not felt. 

But this power survives in a few Ambernath images, 
in those dancing gods which we described and, especially, 
in the mahishamardini and the Bhairava. Here is “width 
of gesture and of compositional movement,” adapted with 
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circumspection to its narrower space. The simplified line 
diagrams given with this text make it clear how well 
movement is directed to retain the force of dramatic 
action. 


The Bhairava (19c) finds the panel space too small 
to develop one-sided movement. The body turns back 
in itself, exploiting fully the third dimension, and creates 
in its contortion a latent power which is only held by the, 
frame. The frontal flatness of Ellora was slightly over- 
come in the Bhairava of Elephanta, (19a, b). In Amber- 
nath, the main movement is still parallel to the wall sur- 
face but body, head and limbs are at multiple angles with 
the surface. Frontal position has been changed into a 
‘S’ spiral round the centre axis. The mahishamardini of 
the North wall presses against the panel frame like a 
bunch of coiled-up springs. 


We have to sum up. The best work of Ambernath 
retains the ripe plastic sense of earlier Dekkan art. The 
broad treatment of planes allows free play to sensitive 
form. Plastic power is yet strong enough to create the 
illusion of soft swelling bodies even in so unsympathetic 
a material as the Ambernath stone. In inferior work this 
power is lost (14). : 


A deliberate plastic pattern is evident. Parts are 
correlated to each other by large movements which make 
use of pre-existent lines such as diagonals. They are re- 
peated, counter pointed and tightly woven into an active 
texture. 


The best work avoids full frontal view and uses 
slight deviations not only from the vertical axis but also 
around the axis and away from the relief plane. Some 
figures grow out from the background where they are 
treated in flat relief; free themselves into the roundness 
of bodily form and turn back towards the slab: spiral 
moves through space with complete .mastership of all 
dimensions. | 


In the dancing images of Ambernath dramatic action 
survives on a reduced scale. They stand midway between 
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the great action images of the western caves and the 
formal images of medieval temples. The sculptors of 
Ambernath still visualize their gods in the reality of 
cosmic action and not as static symbols. The lesser work 
of Ambernath and of other medieval temples is repressed 
in formulas which are endlessly repeated like mechanical 
prayers in which the beauty of words is carried on—-but 
all urgency has gone out of them. 
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Nevertheless she cannot die, | 

And if on earth we pass her by, 

How vacani must our Minds appear. 
Alfred de Musset. 


THE ART 


By Francis Watson. 


RIPPLE on the surface of that Sargasso Sea which 
is the cultural life of New Delhi was caused by an 
exhibition of ‘International Contemporary Art.’ 
There had been rumours, which proved unfounded, that 
Picasso, Matisse and perhaps Braque would be represented. 
Stull, by intervention in the right quarters, some reason- 
ably good French and English pictures were secured, and a 
few American prints. The rest was, geographically-speak- 
ing, Indian, thrown open to competition in the conyen- 
tional way but judged by the selectors rather on the basis 
of individual quality than on the names of the contribu- 
tors—a departure from contemporary practice which pro- 
duced some ruffled correspondence in the Press. 


Just one artist, the late Amrita Sher Gil, was hung by 
special arrangement. Four of her pictures had been 
obtained and were shown together in a corner beside the 
door where the catalogues were sold. They eclipsed 
everything in the gallery. One began to wonder, examin- 
ing much competent and even imaginative work on the 
remaining walls, what possible motive the other artists had 
for painting at all. The room devoted to that vague yet 
pragmatic conception ‘the Indian style’ seemed more 
than ever lost in insipid and inexact archaism—despite 
Jamini Roy, despite Gogendranath, despite Venkatappa. 
The luxury imports looked uncertain of themselves: the 
expensive charm of Marie-Laurencin, Dufy’s sophisticated 
scribbles of landscape, the all too solid virtues of English 
Impressionism, were thrown open to question by a group 
of paintings by a girl of mixed Sikh and Hungarian 
blood, dead before she was twenty-nine. Coming into the 
gallery out of the strong Indian sunlight that flooded the 
flowering trees, it was only Amrita’s pictures that could 
be looked at without blinking. 


Other people—a few of them—have used their own 
and each other’s superlatives about Amrita Sher-Gil 
before now. And criticism, especially in the contem- 
porary world of Indian art, suffers considerably from 
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unsupported superlatives. It is necessary, if only for my 
own sake, to decide what I mean. Sliding away from India 
after more than seven years, with Amrita’s pictures only 
on the retina.of memory and just two shades of blue to 
stare.at over the ship's rail, I am perhaps well placed for 
this exercise. 


The essential elements of a work of art, or of the 
summarised achievement of an artist, invite and ultimately 
defy analysis. There are the 64 arts of the ancient Indjan 
scholiasts to tempt us. There is Longinus on the sub- 
lime. There is the tres requiruntur pulchritudine of 
Aquinas, which so possessed the mind of Joyce’s Stephen 
Daedalus. It is endlessly attractive to dogmatise thus, 
endlessly unsatisfactory, and yet repeatedly necessary. 
When it is Vermeer or Cezanne or Ajanta we are en- 
compassed by a cloud of witnesses who will speak for us. 
When it is an artist little regarded in her own country 
and virtually unknown beyond its borders we have got to 
provide the evidence ourselves. And that amounts to 
rather more than running down something else in order 
to explain what Amrita Sher Gil was not. 


There are two approaches. The first is positive and 
largely technical. The second deals with context and is 
very much easier and therefore more popular. Both are: 


useful in an introductory study, but I am compelled to be 
brief, 


The degree of mastery achieved by Amrita Sher-Gil 
over her medium and the instruments of her craft has to 
be assessed. To what end she employed this mastery, 
and why, is the second question, the one that enables one 
to write all round the subject, to talk about Gandhara 
and Maurya and Rajasthani and the Calcutta Revival, to 
describe her parents, claim to have been her friend, and 
so on and so forth. 


Amrita Sher-Gil left a sketch-book but 


ae few, if any, 
finished drawings. 


By finished drawings I mean those” 


* Block by Courtesy of New Book Co., from AMRITA SHER-GIL By Karl Khandalavala. 


“The fundamental idea of that form of Indian art which drew tts 
inspiration from Ajanta (that really great and eternal example of pure 
painting) was right to begin with because it started with the principles of the 
primordial vmportance of significant form, but, unfortunately, except for a few 
men of talent who have wrestled successfully with the coils of mythological 
convention, this art has developed an illustrative tendency that has gone to the 
detriment of the fundamental principles and tends to devitalise and render it 
effeminate in execution. It has committed the mistake of feeding almost ea- 
clusively on the position of mythology and romance, and no art can do that 
with impunity for any length of time. Art cannot imitate the forms of the 


past.’’ 


intended as an end in themselves, to be framed and exhi- 
bited in their own right like those, for example of 
Augustus John. I wish this sketch-book of hers could be 
reproduced in facsimile, as the firm of Poetry London did 
last year for Henry Moore’s air-raid shelter sketch-book; 
for it would perhaps help even her admirers to a fuller 
appreciation of her genius. Amrita’s paintings are those 
of a superb draughtsman. 


Again I am betrayed into a superlative. The art of 
drawing is the art of putting a line where you want tt, 
which demands a by no means common co-ordination of 
hand and eye and brain. But it is also the art of knowing 
where to put it. Nature, directly observed, will not tell 
you that secret, for in nature there are no such things as 
lines—a fact frequently overlooked by the vulgar ‘realist’. 
At the risk of pedantry it has to be asserted that drawing 
has two functions, which we can call the glyptic and the 
calligraphic—the function of enclosing beautiful or signi- 
ficant forms and the function of being beautiful or 
significant in itself. It is not, of course, necessary for a 
good drawing to combine both these excellencies, the 
beauty of line and the beauty of that which it encloses, 
but I think that Amrita’s draughtsmanship at its best, and 
the paintings in which it is revealed, do combine them. 
And here we have a chance of moving on to the easier 
_ ground of context and influence, remembering the tre- 
mendous inheritance of glyptic beauty in Indian sculp- 
ture of the great periods and in the Buddhist frescoes, to 
be followed by that aesthetic invasion from Timurid 
Herat which established the calligraphic principle in the 
tradition of the miniature schools, that characteristically 
Oriental principle which was only recovered by European 
art after it had drunk afresh at Eastern springs. Remem- 
bering also the singing line of Modigliani and the com- 
pelling, if melancholy, loveliness of the elongated forms 
which it encloses—Modigliani who also died tragically 
young and whose influence on Amrita’s early develop- 
ment was, I believe, as significant as the more publicised 


influence of Gauguin, 
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AMRITA SHER-GIL quoted by Karl Khandalavala., 


: 

Simplification, the elimination of irrelevant and . 
distracting detail and of fussy brushwork, developed — 
steadily in Amrita’s art as it progressed. Along with it — 
came a heightening and purification of tone, and she had | 
already become a first-rate colourist when her work ended 
so abruptly. The new colourplates produced under the 
supervision of Karl Khandalavala, one of her earliest and 
staunchest admirers among the critics, make this obvious | 
to those who cannot see her pictures—and opportunities — 
of seeing any of them are lamentably few these days. 
There have been in the past, colour reproductions of her 
work so atrocious as to make one think—as she herself 
sometimes complained—that no one any longer cared for © 
colour in a land that once knew all its secrets. An artist 
who knew her has written that in order to obtain those 
astonishing effects of matt brightness, Amrita used too 
much turpentine and experimented with the grounding 
of her colour in a way that has led to cracking and darken- 
ing (as, by the way, did Van Gogh). Certainly those 
pictures that were shown in New Delhi in March ex-@ 
hibited disquieting ‘signs of deterioration. As soon as 
there is established in India an institution properly con-_ 
stituted and organised for fostering the nation’s art—— 
whether it be SPICA or any other body—the first 
money spent should ensure that this decay in Amrita 
Sher-Gil’s canvases is arrested, even if it means paying 
a foreign professional expert to see to it. 


There is a quite remarkable feature of Amrita’s 
painting on which I have never heard anyone comment, 
and that is her extraordinarily successful use of pure white 
and pure black (using ‘pure’ in a scientifically relative 
sense). You can see it in the white church-towers of some 
of her Hungarian paintings, and later in the touches th 
help to focus and heighten the colours of her Indian’ 
pictures—a head-dress, a whitewashed wall or pot, th 
tiny frieze of white bullock carts that catch all the light 
in that exquisite composition of ‘Bathing Elephants 
at Saraya.’ And who but Amrita, sure of herself, opening 






up a new region under an age old climate, would have 
dared to paint those elephants as black as sin? 
a4 
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7 alata we knew each other as children in 


Simla, I really came to know Amrita well 

while in Paris. She was a student at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and I at the Sorbonne. Amrita’s 
father, the great scholar, whose beautiful face and 
long, snow-white beard was the cynosure of all 
cyes, found me lodgings in Rue Bassano, Champs Elysees, 
a block or two away from where he, his talented wife, 
and their two children, Amrita and Indira, lived and 
worked. We met frequently to discuss art and literature, 
music and the ballet. Amrita loved to talk. She was 
dogmatic and unswerving in her ideas, but her opinions 
sprang from her inmost being; they were a part of her 
dynamic self. It wasn’t that she just wanted to be outre 
and furiously original or that she was just violently 
Opposed to mere convention. Hers was a new approach, 
that’s all; a new attitude. We used often to have many 
heated arguments and I would deliberately provoke her 
by criticising a pet theory of hers. I recall one particular 
incident very vividly. I was looking at some modern 
paintings and, referring to them as eyesores, said that 
medern art was not beautiful. ‘What is beauty?’ she re- 
torted. ‘It is rhythm. It has nothing to do with pleasant 
associations, but depends upon the inter-relationship of its 
component parts. Each artist must make his own aesthetic 


discoveries and as these must always be unfamiliar to . 


everyone but himself he is always, therefore, presenting 
unfamilar forms of beauty. Beauty, it seems to me, in- 
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variably results whenever a strongly aesthetic experience 
is adequately expressed in terms of the artist’s chosen 
medium. Complete expression creates its own form and 
that form is a sort of appearance or phenomenon __pro- 
duced by expression itself, rather than a principle of res- 
traint imposed upon it” 

On another occasion she said: ‘I am more interested 
in the art which treats with the human face and form, 
yet the still-lives of Van Gogh (from whom, by the by, I 
am now emancipating myself), Cezanne and Braque are 
as great if not greater than the production of artists of the 
“Humanist” school.’ 


I once had a long argument with her on Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky. I referred to Tolstoy’s titanic powers, his 
love for the people and his sympathy for mankind. I said 
that Dostoievsky was only interested in the diseased, the 
demented and the unbalanced. ‘That’s just it’, she said. 
‘It is in these abnormalities that I am interested, for the 
very normal human being is so uninteresting. I don’t care 
for Tolstoy’s asceticism although I admire him; but I love 
Dostoevsky.’ 


In her dress as in most other things Amrita was 
original. This was because she had a keen eye and a 
wonderful sense of colour combinations. A pattern would 
suggest itself to her in a flash. Her genius was a melange 
of inspiration and industry. She would sit. for hours 
together working at one thing, bringing the work to a 
fine finish and giving due attention to the minutest detail. 


“Blocks by Courtesy of New Book Co, from AMRITA SHER-GII. by Karl Khandalayala. 





‘I cannot control my appetite for colour and I wonder if I ever will.’ 


‘Consciously it is always the pictorical beauty of a scene or a face that 
impels me to sit down to paint it. Though obviously the emotive qualities are 
there in the subconscious otherwise I wouldn’t paint the type of picture I do. 
But I repeat the feeling is never consciously present.’ 


She worked with energy and her whole frame, as she 
painted, was alive and vibrant. 

She was a brilliant conversationalist and expressed 
herself, in whatever language she spoke, with clarity and 
precision.. She had an acute critical sensibility, more quick 
tu detect defects than discover virtues; a little impatient 
at times, and at other moments desperately severe. But 
nothing she said was ever pointless or trivial or vulgar. | 
once asked her: ‘Would you rather sell your painting to 
a rich man, who while he knew nothing of art was willing 
to pay almost any price you named; or would you prefer to 
sell your work to a connoisseur of art who could pay only 
a nominal sum?’ ‘To the latter, of course,’ she said. ‘I 


wouldn’t let some of these moneyed numbskulls have it - 


if I could. But one can’t always pick and choose. I'd rather 
have a dozen people who knew how to praise my work 
than a whole lot of pseudo-critics raving about my paint- 
ings. I have no patience with those people who go into 
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A Letter to Karl Khanda!avala. 


raptures over an inferior painting of mine and ignore my 
major work. I find most galling the cloying eulogies of 
the crowd of things they cannot appreciate. I tell them 
what I think of them point blank. I cannot stomach this 
rabble mentality.’ 

In 1938 I asked her to illustrate my book of poems: 
Symphony of Peace. When she handed over the illustra- 
tion to me, she said, laughingly: ‘I don’t quite know 
whether your idea of peace is like mine, but to me peace 
is an undefinable serenity.’ Yes, so it was, this undefinable 
serenity, a peace for which men yearn, something, it 
seems to me, which comes to us at the end of tragedy... 
the peace of Iras, who said: ‘Finish, good lady, for the 
bright day’s task is done and we are for the dark’; 
or of Crito, who said to Socrates as the night fell which 
meant for him the end: ‘I think, Socrates, the sun is still 
upon the mountains and not yet set.’ | 


Some Notes 


- 





-| HERE is a generally accepted belief in the intercon- 
nection of most forms of human adornment 
with the development of society. In certain 

forms of costume, this relationship is particularly 
obvious. The history of jewellery has not yet been 
understood in this way. But the evolution of 
jewellery in India affords very concrete -illustra- 
tions of the arising of certain forms, in view of the 
particular needs of various forms of social organi- 
sation. The need for research in this matter is gradually 
beginning to be felt. 

For instance, we can clearly recognise why the posses- 
sion of jewellery assumed an importance to women apart 
from the desire to adorn themselves. Private property in 
primitive society included digging sticks as well as 
personal trinkets. As these early societies advanced, 
personal trinkets began to be regarded as evidence of 
cultural advance; that is to say, the desire to achieve power 
over the environment, led to the use of certain ornaments 
as totems and protective charms. Tawiz is one such orna- 
ment: a silver or gold case enclosing a formula of 
mysticism or magic written on some animal or vegetable 
substance, strung over a black silk thread and worn round 
the neck, superstitiously, to repell disease and to ward 
off evil. 

In the matriarchal society jewellery became one of 
the main forms of personal property attaching to women. 
Later on, however, woman was formally divested of the 
rights of property, though actually she retained control 
over all household good and chattels. This contradiction 
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in the feudal life resulted both in the humiliation of wo- 


On Indian 
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man, but also in the enrichment of the forms of jewellery 
with which woman sought to compensate herself for her 
lost privileges. Therefore in a society that allowed her no 
property rights whatever, a woman’s personal apparel, 
(and in this category jewellery was the most important), 
which could not be taken away from her in any event, 
became the source of future stability. If she was left a 
widow her only wealth lay in her jewellery and she clung 
to it with all the insistence of the dispossessed clinging to 
their last hope of security. 

Then again, in a semi-feudal country, where the 
peasants have no means of conserving their small savings 
for times of disaster, they invest whatever they have in 
jewellery which can be sold to the moneylender for grain 
or cash in times of stress. 

We see, therefore, a curious similarity between women 
of all classes, whether they are peasant women or the 
wives of landowners. They all possess jewellery. The 
landlord’s wife will have the same jewellery in gold and 
precious stones, while the peasant woman would have 
it in silver and sometimes, even in brass and copper. 
Perhaps the peasant woman’s anklets may be heavier and 
her earrings more solid, thereby making large holes 
in her ear. But the difference was only in the 
material used and perhaps the quality of the workman- 
ship. The forms remained the same. 

It would take an encyclopaedia to describe all the 
various forms of ornaments with which Indian women 
decorate themselves. The richness and profusion of 
ancient as well as modern Indian jewellery is amazing. 

There are several different ornaments for each part 
of the body, made in gold or silver. We shall only mention 
the principal decorations: 

Ornaments worn on the forehead: These are generally 
worn just below the parting of the hair on top of the 
forehead. The commonest is a star about an inch jn dia- 
meter. In classical Sanskrit it is called ‘fastened leaf’, 
because in the golden age it was fashioned as a leaf and 
stuck on the forehead. Now it is popularly known as 
‘Bindi ‘Tika meaning the mark of the Gods and 
standing for any gold ornament worn on the forehead, 
whether it be a single round one, set with precious stones 
and fixed on or glued to the centre of the forehead,_ or 
several ornaments hanging down from the parting of the 





LEFT: Jewelled and enamelled parrot, suitable for 
crest on a turban, 

Peasant jewellery from Kathiawar; a pair of 
hair ornaments and a_ necklace with 
Taviz in silver. 

Four pairs of earrings. Singhalese and Indian. 
The first in crystal and silver in the 
shape of a lantern. South Indian 
Mangaliam or Tali, heavily worked in 
gold. 

Peasant jewellery: Kantha, earrings and two 
Karas in silver, 

Necklace with Taviz inset and Kara in silver, 

Gold set necklace, ea-rings and bracelet in a 
mango pattern studded with rubies and 
diamonds, 

Gold and ruby heads in a necklace and ear 
drops from South India. 

Old and rare gold and ruby necklace. 


RIGHT : Peasant necklace from South India, worked 

and set with rubies, earrings to match. 

Heavy silver Karas and a worked silver 
pendent strung with uncut emeralds, 

Gold Hansli set with diamonds with earrings 
.to match. 

A. pair of black enamel Karas set with stones. 

Peasant silver Hansli and silver Kara. 


hair to the spot between the eyes. Sometimes it has a 
radiated centre of about two inches in diameter, set-in 
gold and richly ornamented with small pearls, to which 
various chains are attached, helping to keep it in its 
position in the centre of the forehead. A triple or 
quadruple row of pearls passes up the centre 
where the hair is parted, the hair being kept very flat. 
The centre piece is composed of precious stones, such as 
topaz, emerald, ruby, amethyst. It is said ‘to augment 
the light of the face as the pole star heightens the lustre 
of the moon.’ 

Ornaments for the ear: The most popular of these 
is the Karn-phul (the ear-flower). It is fixed into the 
lobe of the ears, both by the usual mode of piercing, and 
by a chain of gold passing over the ear, so that the chain 
might bear its weight and that of its appendage, Jhumka, 
which would otherwise cause the lobe of the ear to extend 
downwards. The Jhumka is a bell-shaped ornament of 
solid gold, about an inch in diameter, beautifully filigreed., 
From its edges are suspended small rods of gold, each 
furnished with one or two or a hundred pearls or garnets 
or slowly swinging pendents. In the upper part of the 
Jhumka is a small perforated stud, sometimes ornamented, 
through which is inserted a ring about the thickness of a 
fine knitting needle and not less than half an inch in 
diameter, it having previously passed through the ear on 
the part which is usually pierced. The ring is made of 
the purest gold. It is so pliant that the little hook (made 
at one end by bending the wire fixed into a minute loop 
or eye and twisted at the other end, may be straightened 
at pleasure by means of a nail. Besides the Jhumka which 
1s fixed to the lower end of _ the Karn-phul, gold 
rings of various sizes are also worn in the other lobes of 
the ears, 

Ornaments for the nose: The nose is decorated only 
on ceremonial occasions, with two different ornaments, 
the Nath and the Bulak. The former is usually a large 





ring passed through the left nostril consisting of a gold 
wire as thick as a knitting needle, with the usual hook 
and eye, and furnished at the centre with several garnets, 
pearls, etc., seven or more, separated by a thin plate of 
gold, having generally serrated or scalloped edges, and 
being fixed transversely upon the wire which passes 
through the centres, as well as through the garnets and 
pearls. The common diameter is an inch and a half, but 
it has been a very effective noose for snaring the hearts 
of lovers. 

The Balak is a nasal trinket, flat, with a couple of 
eyes at its narrowest part. It is appended to the middle of 
the septum or central cartilage of the nose, by means of a 
gold screw passed through an orifice in it. It kisses the 
upper lip of the wearer, with its pendent of pearls and 
precious stones and always excites a good deal of envy in 
the poet’s heart. 

Ornaments for the neck: In ancient India a heavy 
string of gold beads, a kind of collar called Kantha or 
Kanthi was generally worn. The large necklaces called 
Lalantika (dalliers or bewitching garlands, because they 
dally between the breasts of women), are now more usu- 
ally worn. Manka or Lacha, a necklace of gold beads, is 
worn tight round the neck like a collar. Chandanhar is 4 
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sandal rosary. The Face of Kanchenjunga, a Kantha 
which comes from the Himalayas expresses the spirit of 
the steep heights where the gods reside and which 1s the 
aspiration of the human soul. Champakali is made of 
separated rings, each intended to represent the unblowa 
flower of champa (Michelia Ehampica) to the number of 
forty to eighty or more, strung together. It is worn 80 
loose that it may reach half way down the bosom. The 

mounting is of gold or silver according to the means of 
the wearer, the rings or flower beads are either crystals set 
in foils, chiefly white or precious stones of one colouf 
throughout the ornament, or it is wholly composed ot 

gold. “De-lari, Tin-lari Char-lari, Panch-lari, Chai-lary 

Sat-lari are necklaces from two to seven strings. Hansh 

is a solid collar of pure gold, or silver easily put on or off 

It is square in front under the chin for several inches 

tapering off gradually, and terminating at the end witli 

a small knob. 

Ornaments for the arms: The chief of these 
Bazuband, a trinket adorned with semi-circular ornamen S) 
made hollow, but filled with melted resin. Its: ends are 
furnished with loops of gold; and when set with precious 
stones it is called Nav-ratan. A circular bangle of gold of 
silver, designed as a snake coiling round and! round) 
symbolises the universe by its name, Anant, endless: ~ >| 


IFFT: Peasant Hans/: from Tibet set with turquoise, and semi- 
precious stones called “The Face of Kanchenjunga” 
with earrings to match, 


Back view of necklace enamelled in red with enamelled 
Kara. 


Rare enamelled pendant showing female figures in a 
garden. 


Necklace inlaid with precious stones. 
Jade box inlaid with rubies and emeralds. 


SOTTOM : Earrings inlaid with precious stones. 
Necklace inlaid with precious stones, enamelled 
Kara. | | 


Jewelled and enamelled scent spray. 
Enamelled beads used as bracelet or necklace with 
enamel Kara. 


Mogul sword-handle of crystal inlaid with rubies 
and emeralds. Jewellery lent by courtesy of Messrs. Nanubhai & Co. 


Hornby Road, Bombay; Messrs. Gazdars Ltd., The 
Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, and Mrs. A. J. Wadia. 
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Ornaments for the wrist: The most common form is 
a succession of strings and beads or precious stones, creat- 
ing the effect which has been aptly described as “a laughter 
of gems.’ Kara is a ring worn on the wrist; it is of solid 


_ gold, massive in effect, commonly hexagonal or octagonal, 
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of equal thickness throughout and terminated by a knob 
at each end, designed as a lion’s or a bison’s head, with 
gems for the eyes. It is of pure gold, for only when gold 
has been burnt and can be twisted like a leaf, they say, 
does it become worthy of carrying a gem and to be worn 
on the delicate wrists of women. Paunchian, the flower 
of the Ak, is a bracelet of small pointed prisms of solid 
silver or hollow gold filled with resin, each about the size 
of a very large barley corn, and having a ring soldered to 


lt 





‘ts bottom. These prisms are strung upon black silk as 
close as the pointed or rounded ends will admit, in three 
or four parallel rows and then fastened. Churrian are 
bangles or rings of gold, of silver or sealing wax, orna- 
mented with various coloured tinsel. The glass bangles 
glistening with all their colours is a sight which only the 
most liquid language can describe. ks . 

Ornaments worn on the fingers: Anguthis are rings 
of various sorts and sizes, worn on any finger. They are 
generally of gold, those of silver being considered mean. 
‘Arsi is a ring worn on the thumb of the left hand, a 
small looking glass about the size of a penny being fixed 
upon the hollow gold cup at its centre. The mirror should 
be of gold, but glass is set for economy. A recent innova-s 
tion is to use the hollow of the Arsi for keeping powder 
and lipstick. Then the mirror can be lifted as a lid. 
Challa worn on the fingers is a ring about the fifth of an 
inch broad, very thin, and for the most part with bended 
edges. 

Ornaments worn round the waist and loins: The 
most remarkable girdles and zones were worn in ancient 
India. There was no female without a belt of several 
strings of beads in addition to a broad, embroidered belt, 
set with precious stones. | | 

Ornaments worn on the ankles or feet: One is Paizeb 
consisting of heavy rings of silver resembling a horse's 
curb chain, set with a fringe of spherical belts, all of 
which tinkle at every motion of the limb. A ring of gold 
or silver, called Kara, solid or hollow from within, 8 
worn above the ankle. The sound it produces during the 
movement of the feet somewhat controls the music of the” 
Ghungrus, bells or anklets. | 

‘That jingle on women’s reddened feet and recall 

the chattering of swans beside the red lotus’. 

A ring called Anwat is worn on the great toe. Then 
there are also rings worn round the other toes and 
attached along each side of the foot to the Paized, all 
calculated to lift the feet from their lowly position to the 
shape of the much adored red lotus. 


DIAMONDS. 


OCIAL classification among the Hindus is so deep 

) rooted that even gems and precious stones are classi- 
fied accordingly. There are the Brahmin diamonds ‘ 

the Kshatriya diamonds as also Vaishya and Shudra. And 
the same classification holds good for all other gems. The 
descriptions of the four classes is given for correct classifi- 
cation. Amongst diamonds, for instance, those with a 
clear milky colour are Brahmins; with a honey like tint 


_ are the Kshatriyas; while Vaishyas are of a cream colour 
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and the diamonds with a smoky greyish hue are 
Shudras. 

With regard to their prices there is a general rule. 
If the Brahmin stone among the diamonds is worth say 
Rs. 1,000, a Kshatriya of the same weight would fetch 
Rs. 750|-, a Vaishya Rs. 500|- and a Shudra Rs, 250)-. 


The same classification holds good even in case of 
corals. Sanskrit books describe the classes in rather a 
poetic way. The Brahmin coral is said to be “red like 
the eyes of a hare” while the Kshatriya has a “lustre like 
the flower of a pomegranate.” Naturally, the coral is 
red; but it is certainly cleverer of the Sanskrit pundits’ to 
have used apt colours to denote the four Brahmanical 
classes. The other two classes are described as “like the 
flower of palash” and “like the red rotus” respectively. 


Certain beliefs regarding the use or misuse of the 
gems are current. They have assumed the strength of 
traditional lore and many anecdotes to support the 
popular superstitions are handed down from sire to son, 
for generations together. One is impressed with the 
volume of material available in Sanskrit, not only about 
the qualities of good gems, but also about the bad ones 
and about rectifying the faulty stones. 

Take for instance, diamonds: it is stated with the 
force of a taboo that ‘impure diamonds, if used in medi- 
cine, lead to leprosy, pleurisy, jaundice and lameness’. 
The Pundits go further and describe the process of puri- 
fication of the impure variety of diamonds. 


“for seven days repeat this process; on an 
auspicious day, dip the diamond in the juice of 
kantakari (Solanum jaquiri) and then burn it 
for the night in a fire of cow—or buffalo dung- 
cakes. Put it in  horse’s urine the next 
morning and again burn as before. After seven 
days of such treatment, the diamond will be 
purified.” 


Generally, it is supposed that diamonds are the 


hardest substance known and as such cannot easily be 


reduced to powder; but the Pundits knew some methods 
of pounding diamonds and described many such processes 
at length. 

“Medicines of which diamond is a component” assert 
the Sanskrit Sage, “are like ambrosia. Their use will 
impart adamantine strength to the limbs.” 


Precious Stones 
PEARLS. 

For protecting the wearer from every evil, pearls are 
well-known. “Nothing harmful” we are assured, “will 
ever approach the wearer of pearls of valuable quality.” 

Not only the wearer, but the house where such pearls 
are kept “is chosen by the ever fickle Goddess of Wealth 
Lakshmi as her permanent abode.” 


Of the ten defects of the pearls, four are more 
important. They are:— 
Shukti-lagna-dosha : This defect brings on leprosy; 
for a part of the oyster remains fastened to the 
pearl. 


Meenaksha : A pearl showing marks like the eyes 
of a fish; such pearls bring about loss of sons. 


Jathar: A pearl without lustre and shade is des- 
cribed as Jathar; this brings poverty in its 
wake. 

Atirikta : When coral-like shade is seen on a pearl, 
it is bound to be fatal to the wearer. 


About the medical uses of pearls, we learn that in 
powder form they are great stimulants and they have 
restorative properties. They also make a sovereign 
remedy for stomach complaints. 


EMERALDS, 

An Emerald is the most auspicious gem; for when 
worn in pure form, which is cool to look at and to wear, 
as also free from dust, the emerald cleanses the man, so 
say the Sanskrit texts, from all sin. It also brings wealth, 
assures success in war. And emeralds are described as 
sure and infallible remedies for all cases of poisoning. 


The various defects in emeralds are likely to bring 
trouble and unhappiness. The defect “ruksha” brings 
disease; the “visphota” makes the wearer a victim of 
fatal wounds by a weapon; “karkara” defect in the 
emeralds brings about death of sons; while the “jathar” 
defect makes the wearer liable to be bitten by a reptile 
or animals. 


RUBIES. 


Padmaraga and Manikya are the Hindu names for 
rubies. Many ways of obtaining this gem are described 
in the Sanskrit books. Some of them would sound fantas- 


tic even to the traditional believer. For instance it is said 


that they grow in the heads of serpents. They are obtained, 
therefore, by throwing a lump of cowdung over them. 
It is also believed that the serpents occasionally take them 
out of their heads to illuminate the place in search of 
food. In order to be able to get the gem, one must catch 
the exact time when the serpent is thus taking off the gem 
from his head to use as a light. 
Mere possession of a perfect ruby—Padmaraga—is a 
meritorious act—as meritorious as the performance of an 


Ashavamedha sacrifice. It leads to wealth, success and long — 


life. 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIAN COSTUME. 
From the 3rd Century A.D. to the end of the Tth 
Century A. D. By Dr. Moti Chandra. 


Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
Vol. XII 1944. 


RCHAEOLOGY, to the layman, is usually a 
A dust-dry affair of inscriptions, fragments 
of pottery, tumble down or excavated 
remnants of buildings anda great deal of technical 
jargon which means little to the uninitiated. 
However necessary this kind of work is in order to collect 
and sort out the raw material for historical research, it 
appeals little to the imagination of living generations 
unless it succeeds in unearthing, together with shreds and 
coins, the colourful life of past generations. If this 
is achieved archaeology becomes a science of great educa- 
tional and perhaps practical value. As soon as we can 
picture peoples and nations long dead as men and women 
like ourselves with their day to day worries, pleasures and 
preoccupations, we fill pale shadows with flesh and blood 
and begin to understand history as a process of life and 
not as a succession of rulers’ names and confusing dates. 


One of the surest ways to such a vitalized view of 
history is a study of what the people of the past looked 
like, how they dressed and how they adorned themselves. 
After all, “in the life of a man the first and foremost are 
food and clothing,” a lesson driven home to us forcibly 
during years of famine and scarcity; people of the past 
become quite familiar if we visualize them in their 
fashions of the day, if we can hear the ladies of Ajanta 
discussing the “dernier cri de Mathura” or what was 
“en yogue” in Benares at the time. 

Dr. Moti Chandra of the Prince of Wales Museum in 
Bombay has devoted his knowledgeable and painstaking 
research to the costumes of ancient and medieval India. 
The results of his earlier researches were published in 
the 1940 volume of the same journal and dealt with the 
first three centuries of our era. The present paper, which 
fills almost a hundred pages and is illustrated by 170 
sketches of costumes and patterns, deals with the pre- 
Gupta, Gupta and post-Gupta periods covering roughly 
500 years. Dr. Moti Chandra has used all available 
sources: literature, coins, sculpture and paintings. His 
literary sources include Sanskrit scriptures, especially the 
old encyclopaedias such as the “‘Amarakosa’, Jain scriptures 
which are full of detailed information and the journals 
of Chinese travellers. He also draws on the poets of the 
period and finds that Kalidasa’s colourful verses are 
almost illustrated by contemporary frescoes as in Ajanta. 
Literary sources for such researches have of course the 
great disadvantage that the meanings of descriptive words 
are not always clear to us. On the other hand they supply 
information which visual sources will not yield, as for 
instance, about the textile materials used, their mode of 
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manufacture and their origin. And so we learn that 
Indians knew 1500 years ago practically all the textile 
fibres we use today except the artificial ones. They used 
cotton, tree cotton, bark fibre, many kinds of silk, sheep 
wool and goat wool; they made stuffs so delicate that they 
“could be lifted by the breath of the nostrils” and they 
could make heavy boots from felt. They could weave in 
patterns, print, tie-dye and embroider. Benares was 
already a centre for the manufacture of brocades and other 
costlier materials. 


Among the visual sources of information sculpture 
was found to be the poorest. In the images of the period 
a certain iconographical standardisation of dress begins 
to assert itself which removes itself further and further 
from the actual dress of the people as time goes on. The 
later medieval image has little relationship to contem- 
porary fashion. Although similar influences seem to be 
visible in the more sacred figures in the Ajanta frescoes 
(especially in the head dresses of bodhisattvas), Ajanta 
gives us an inexhaustible wealth of detailed information 
about the fashions and dresses of every class of people 
from the kings and their consorts to servant—maids, 
soldiers, villagers, jesters, hunters and civil servants. 


The Gupta period was a period of culminating power 
which brought about a material civilisation of unequalled * 
wealth, finesse, sophistication and elegance. After the 
climax, signs of decadence begin to appear comparable 
to the decadent atmosphere of the second half of the 18th 
century in Europe with its charming but over-refined 
Roccoco. As all centres of wealth and power, the courts 
and cities of the Gupta period were cosmopolitan in the 
extreme where diplomats, soldiers and merchants from 
Central Asia, Persia, Arabia, the Middle East and China © 
mingled with the local inhabitants. In addition, the rich 
imported, for their pleasure and service, slaves from every 
corner of the known world who brought with them their 
outlandish costumes which the fashionable lads and lasses — 
were only too keen to copy and adopt. The official dress 
of the Gupta kings, as shown on their numerous con 
was in the tradition of the Kushan kings of the North, 
with long sleeved cut-away coats or tunics, often buttoned; 
long trousers and top boots. This dress appears to have 
been more of a state uniform than the normal dress which 
consisted of dhoties, loose tunics and scarves. The women 
dressed both in sewn and unsewn garments; long tunics 
and trousers were as fashionable as the sari, choli and 
loose scarves. 


Reading Dr. Moti Chandra’s paper, these ancient 
Indians become yery alive indeed. We can picture the 
ruler and his high ranking civil servants attending court” 
in their hot official uniforms only to relax after a bat 
in their cool and comfortable dhoties. There is very little 
difference between them and our contemporaries who €3- 
change, after office, starched collar and tie for the loose 


open shirt. ; 


During the Moghul period, a new wave of “official” 
dress and fashion swept over India which, however, left 
the indigenous dress essentially unchanged. 5 a 

; 


Differences between North and South did exist at all 
times, mainly because of different climatic conditions, 
but under the Guptas something like a “national” dress 
seems to have asserted itself, 


Creative fashion as a live force and industry, as in 

.. Europe and America, is only just again beginning in 
¥ India where middle-class conventionalism has debased, 
especially the male dress, almost to the ridiculous. 
Fashion creators will be grateful to the author of this ex 


to them ready for use. It is also to be hoped that our 
film producers will tell their art directors to keep Dr. 
Moti Chandra’s works, leather bound on their desks in 
order to avoid the often quite unreal and fantastic cos- 
tumes in historical films which seem to owe their inspi- 
ration more to the uninformed idealisations of Ravi 
Varma and his calendar-painting imitators than to any 
knowledge of India’s past. The illustrations of the article 
deserve praise for their neat drawing and emphasis of 
important detail. 


cellent paper for the rich and lovely material he presents R. V. L. 
JAMINI ROY 
. By BisHnu Dey and Joun Irwin. 


Indian Society of Oriental Art. Price Rs. 10, 


| HE Indian Society of Oriental Art must be 
congratulated on this publication. Jamini Roy: 

and Amrita Sher-Gil are so far the only 

Indian artists of genuine international fame. They 
were both born into the conflict between outworn 
Western art forms which, dead and_ buried, still 
obsess Indian apprehension, “and a formlessness arising 
from a futile desire to revive the great past of Indian 
art.” But Jamini Roy is already generally acknowledged 
‘in India. For ‘whereas the art of Sher-Gil fuses Rajput 
ideals with the composition of Gaugin and Van Gogh 
and the decorative principles of Korin, Koetsu and other 
Japanese masters, Jamini Roy’s art is evolved from the 

. Bengali patas, though also in his case Far Eastern and 
> modern Western parallels, such as Matisse, can be dis- 
covered. But however interesting such a search may be 
for the historian, for an appreciation as art and as 
national achievement it is irrelevant. On other models 
enly the sterile epigone remains dependent, whereas the 
great artist must be national because his art, as honest 
expression of his vision, always expresses the soul of his 
people. Jamini Roy’s art is great, not because it is derived 
from the Bengali patas or because it pleases a certain 
Western craze for ‘primitive’ art. Indeed, those latter 
pictures are the least satisfactory and arouse some sus- 
picion that the artist had yielded to the temptation of a 


snobbish market. But in his pure Indian creations there 
is a musical rhythm of significant and expressive lines, 
a harmony of well-balanced colour surfaces, a sureness 
of expression with a minimum of resources, a depth of 
feeling, a suggestion of a deeper spiritual background of 
life which are perfect. And these are the fundamental 
principles revealing the masterpiece, not an illusionistic 
naturalism nor a heroic idealism, nor a mystic symbolism, 
though social convention has. often enough forced the 
great masters to veil their vision behind those popular 
“literary” contrivances. Jamini Roy uses almost the same 
technical formula for his faces,and yet in each turn it serves 
to express a different mood and mind, the beaming happi- 
ness of the young mother (pl. I), the expectant crispness 
of the virgin (pl. II), the solemnity of the Pujari women 
(pl. III), the exaltation of the Kirtan singers (p. 20), the 
visionary mysticism of early Christianity (pp. 27 and 28, 
[V and X), the desolation of the widows (pl. V). 
See his sketches where the transformation of nature 
into pure beauty is still in the making, and you 
will understand ! They are of a marvellous draughts- 
manship, a concentration on the essential and charac- 
teristic. The quintessence of life, human and divine! 

The text, written with sympathy, understanding and 
a broad outlook, and the foreword by such a famous 
authority as Dr. Stella Kramrisch, will help much to open 
the way towards a free and strong modern Indian art. 


H. GOETZ. 
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the necessity for -Art in Industry, and a move- 
ment to bring about this needed ‘marriage’ has 
already begun in India. 

The freedom of a nation is primarily a matter of the 
character of its people, but the maintenance of that free- 
dom is a practical issue. If India is to keep pace with, and 
to have a place among the nations of the world, industri- 
alization is an essential step. Some of us may well be 
wary of this, for history has given us cause to wonder 
whether the benefits of industrialization are worth all its 
apparent evils. However, in such an attitude we are but 
workmen blaming our tools. The machine is in itself 
surely blameless, and it can only be to the man behind 
the machine that any discredit is due. Not the machine 
then, but its misdirection is the malady, and the Art in 
Industry movement has been prescribed as the cure for 
those ills that have hitherto accompanied industrialization. 


Art in Industry is nothing new to India. For long 
ages the artist was the artisan, and evidences of this unity 
can be seen throughout the country. Today the artist and 
the manufacturer are no longer one and the same; neces- 
sarily they are separate, but that they should not be 
estranged and divorced is the aim of this new movement. 


"Pte: is an awakening throughout the world to 


It is to join the hands of artists and industrialists in 
this country that the Indian Institute of Art-in-Industry 
has been formed. The Art-in-Industry movement which 
began in 1941 with a modest commercial art exhibition 
in Calcutta has grown through five war-years into an 
all-India organization with activities in the many fields of 
applied art and design, and with the support of govern- 
ments, industrialists, and artists. 

At this early stage much of the Institute’s programme 
is still in the shape of plans and projects, but a great deal 
has already been done. It is claimed that the annual exhi- 
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bition to take place in Calcutta in November in this year 
will be the most comprehensive commercial art exhibition 
in the world. The Institute also intends the publication 
of a magazine that will interpret to India world trends 
and achievements in applied art, and it will also take 
abroad some news and illustration of India’s own applied 
arts and crafts, 

These and many other activities of the Institute are 
under the direction of separate panels. Existent panels 
include the activities of interior decoration, exhibitions, 
printing, packaging, advertising, textile, and village 
industries. 

This last is regarded as a most important undertaking 
of the institute. It is believed that the industrialization of 
India need not mean the death of her indigenous crafts; 
indeed it is felt that in a properly constituted scheme of 
things the craftsman should provide much of the inspira- 
tion that could help remove the ugly mark of those in- 
dustries that have so far counted cheapness and quantity 
as the only ends to be achieved. A survey is being con- 
ducted of Indian traditional patterns and designs. These 
designs are available to members of the Institute and offer 
endless inspiration for modern application. 

Other facilities for members include libraries from 
which books and periodicals upon many subjects of art 
and craft may be had. Lectures upon applied art are to 
be held for members, and discussion and study groups 
formed. Courses of instruction are planned for commer- 
cial art teachers and students, and selected persons will be 
sent abroad for further studies. Diplomas, associateships 
and fellowships will be awarded to artists of sufficient 
merit and the standards of these will be measurable beside 
similar forms of recognition given abroad. Registers will 
be made of artists listing their special qualifications as 
well as of industrialists listing their special needs. In such 
a way the former will find suitable employment and the 
latter discover the best available talent to answer their 
particular need. 

These are.a few of the means by which the Indian 
Institute of Art-in-Industry intends to raise the standard 
of commercial art and industrial design in India. It 1s a 
service to the nation for all the wealth of India’s national 
resources will be insufficient to win her a place amongst 
the industrial nations unless these resources are made not 
only accessible but also attractive to the world market. 
The service of the Institute is in many cases available 
to the nation, even as it is to the industrialist, to the 
artist and the craftsman. 

That utility and beauty are not opposed is the belief 
behind the Art-in-Industry movement, and it is. to give 
practical evidence of that conviction that the Indian Insti- 
tute of Art-in—Industry has been formed in this country. 
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The Need for 


URBAN 


By Percy Marshall A.R.LB.A. 


and is used in connection with every form of 

human activity. In this series of talks, however, 
‘t will be discussed in the limited sense of the industry, 
parks, a transport, etc. in the interest of the whole com- 
munity. Of course it is not possible to think of planning 
cities and towns without bearing in mind the surround- 
ing mofussil, and one reason why towns are so incon- 
venient to live in today is that not only is there no city 
plan or town plan, but also no regional plan, which is 
essential to balance up the needs of both town and 
country, and of both industry and agriculture. In fact, 
with the continuance of famines, floods and diseases, and 
in the midst of a second world war, more and more 
people are realising that unless planning 1s done on a 
world scale, all the wonderful discoveries of the last 150 
years, which could give a high standard of civilised living 
to everyone, will be set at naught. Therefore the question 
of urban planning in India must be considered in rela- 
tion to a number of other problems, some social, some 
political and some economic, as cities and towns have 
always been enduring expressions of civilisation in all its 
aspects. Take for instance this high standard of civili- 
sation which science promises to all of us. It means that 
not only the basic necessities like food, clothing and shelter 
can be satisfied, but also good education, and an opportu- 


Ese Oe has become a very popular word today, 


nity to develop national and regional culture as expressed. 


in Art, Literature and many other forms, can be enjoyed 
by everyone. It means that we must stop thinking in 
terms of housing as a profitable speculation and must 
start thinking in terms of individuals, of families and of 
communities, of houses grouped round schools and com- 
munity centres, of green open spaces round houses and 


PLANNING 


IN INDIA 


factories, of parks, bathing pools, recreation centres, 
health centres and clinics, libraries, theatres, art galleries 
and all the things which bring health and happiness to 
a town. 

In the past Indian civilisation has risen to the 
greatest heights in several periods of history, and the fact 
that it is one of the cradles of Town Planning bears this 
out to the full. From the remotest times excavations such 
as those in the Indus Valley prove that Mohen-jo-Daro 
and other cities were carefully planned, the great teachings 
of the sacred books give detailed accounts of the current 


methods of laying out cities and towns. Although most 


of the conditions have changed, many sayings are as fresh 
and apposite today as when they were written. This, for 
instance, is from the Visakarmaprakash: “First lay out the 
town and then only plan the houses.” It will continue to 
be a guiding principle of urban planning for all time. 
In several of the ancient books there are detailed recom- 
mendations as to the selection of sites and as to the laying 
out of towns which were influenced by astrology and 
astronomy and, although they were naturally based on the 
existing social organisation, they must have produced 
some exquisite examples of the Art and Science of Plan- 
ning. Here, for instance, is a description from the Maha- 
bharat of the city of Indraprastha: “It was adorned with 


sea-like ditches, defended by sky-high parapets and fur- 


nished with gates, towers and palatial buildings. There 
was a fine lay out of large thoroughfares. There were 
magnificent houses, pleasant retreats fine museums, 
artificial hills, numerous tanks brimming with water, 
beautiful lakes fragrant with lilies and lotuses and lovely 
with a variety of birds, many charming parks and gardens 
with tanks at the centre, and also numberless fine-ponds. 
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In fact, the only draw-back to what was obviously a very 
lovely city was the necessity for “sea-like” ditches, sky 
high parapets, gates and towers which expressed the social 
insecurity of the time in forcing people to protect them- 
selves by costly fortifications. It is well to be reminded by 
air-raid shelters and blast walls that we have not vet 
achieved social security. In the old books close attention 
was paid to the qualifications and moral qualities of the 
city planner or Sthapati, a fact well illustrated by the 
Mayamatam, which says that this dignitary must have 
inastery over the entire science of Architecture and 
Planning, besides being familiar with the cultural ideals 
and predilections, social and religious, of the people for 


whom he had to build the city. 


To return to today; India has over 40 millions of urban 


‘dwellers, most of them concentrated in a comparatively 


few congested centres, notably the great commercial ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Of these 40 millions, 
it is reliably estimated that some 34.4 millions live in. one 
or two room chawls or bustees, and all the official 
enquiries point to a terrible state of affairs, with all the 
typical evils of the large western metropolis magnified; 
with overcrowding, lack of proper sanitation and water 
supply, lack of open spaces, lack of educational and health 
services; with diseases spreading and with an infant 
mortality rate in some cases of 400 per 1000. Just think, 
two children out of every five in a family not expected 
to live! Consider for a moment the life of the ordinary 
city worker and his family. He probably lives in a small 
reom in an overcrowded district. There is no adequate 
water supply or sanitation, health services are not properly 
organised; he has a large family with little enough money 
to feed or clothe them and practically none to give 
them any education, and it is well known that in Bengal 
alone twice the sum of money is needed for primary edu- 
cation as exists in the whole budget. Thanks also to the 
lack of planning he spends anything up to 2 hours getting 
to and from work in a crowded bus or tram. There are 
few entertainments apart from the pujas and practically 
No provisions for community centres, so that his cultural 
life does not even begin. He has never heard of city plan- 
ning, which is a pity, as it could give him all the things 
he lacks if carried out on a large enough scale. What is 
more, as a long term investment, it would be very econo- 
mical to the community as a whole. Clearly then, India 
stands in urgent need of the most comprehensive replan- 
ning of its existing cities and towns. Improvement Trusts 
have done fine work in the past, but their powers are very 


limited, and the artificial state of high land values pre- 
vents their tackling the real problem of the overgrown 
and congested jungles which we call cities today . But 
there is an even larger problem ahead. India faces the 
umminent prospect of industrial expansion and develop- 
inent on the largest scale, and some of this has already 
begun for war time purposes. 

The two problems, then, of the existing centres and 
future developments can only be tackled by city Planning 
Authorities with the widest powers over land for all pur- 
poses and over many other things which affect the public 
as a whole, This Authority must be staffed by the most 
highly qualified planners working in touch with socio- 
logists, industrialists and other experts, and it should work 
in close collaboration with the future Regional and Pro- 
vincial Planning Authorities. One of its first duties would 
be to prepare a thorough city survey which would provide 
the necessary information from which a plan could be 
made. 25 years ago that great man, Patrick Geddes was 
urging you to plan your cities—he prepared a famous 
Report for the City of Indore and even made a Report on 
Burra Bazar in Calcutta, although his recommendations 
were not carried out owing to short-sightedness. He 
strongly advised the preparation of surveys, and by sur- 
veys he did not mean only drawings showing road widths 
and drainage systems, but those giving information on 
the complex social and cultural requirements of a com- 
munity as well; in fact, a social document of the first 
importance, 

Valuable experience has been learned in other coun- 
tries on large scale urban planning which should be care- 
fully studied in India while the bombing of the larger 
cities in England has done more to create a popular de- 
mand for planning than all the years of propaganda by 
the planners. Everyone knows of the Blitz of cities being 
Coventrated, and they also know that London and 
Coventry were preparing comprehensive plans, and are 
pressing other cities to do the same. A later talk will 
give some account of recent developments in this direc- 
tion in England, but remember, in order to have good 
planning in India you must remember two essential 
things: First, you must have highly trained planners, 
which is why the scheme for a school of Indian architec. 
ture and planning now before Calcutta University is 
receiving every support, and second, that good planning 
ultimately depend, on public demand, which implies an 
educated community, so that the need for urban planning 
in India goes hand in hand with all the other urgent and 
primary needs of the whole country. | 





ABOUT KALPANA 


KALPANA, Uday Shankar's first film, which he 
has been producing at the Gemini Studios in Madras, is 
expected to be the most outstanding achievement of his 
distinguished career. The picture is intended to be a 
vehicle for conveying to the masses this dancer’s ideals of 
life and art, which he has evolved as a result of long and 
varied experience of the show-world as well as of the 
social conditions in this country and abroad. 


Though a newcomer to the films, Shankar has 
evolved a brilliant and original technique of his own, 
which will be something startling and revolutionary in 
the film world. In interpreting his story, he depends more 
on the delineation of every shade of feeling and emotion 
through facial expressions and gestures than on dialogues, 
which are reduced to the minimum. 


ce 
| 


A great part of the story is interpreted through a 
variety of dances—which number as many as 80—repre- 
senting all the classical and folk forms. The masterly way 
in which they have been photographed, with a skilful 
manipulation of light and shade, gives them a_ three 
dimensional effect, with a realistic background of beautt- 
ful and varied landscapes, which makes one forget that 
they have been shot within the four walls of the Gemini 
Studio. 


Like everything else in Kalpana, the music of Vish- 


nudas Shirali has a distinctive quality in keeping with — 


the grandeur of the theme. His handling of the ‘ack- 
ground music, in particular, sets an absolutely new trend 
in Indian film music. The songs are rendered by a 
chou of a hundred voices. This community singing is 
the expression of the collective spirit which distinguishes 
every branch of the production. 
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‘SNOWCEM’’ 
: fie WATER «PROOF 
Aircooled PQ CGAL Phone: %0l7 CEMENT COATING 
Daily at 4, 6-30 & 9-30 P.M. | ath 


Here is a Cement Coating which can be applied like 
paint to new or old concrete, brickwork, stone, 


NOW SHOWING TO CROWDED HOUSES PACKED ; 
asbestos cement sheets,, cement rendering, etc. 


WITH LAUGHS FROM BEGINNING TO END! i] 
} It is unaffscted by humidity or condensation. 


ae Scanner (Pee Gl it will not flake, peel or wash off and can be 
sgue-* - i| scrubbed repeatedly without harmful effects. | 
asco al 7 . = - 

: ‘““SNOWCEM” provides the ideal medium for 

interior or exterior decoration where the walls 


: what 
He's a gay-blade barber : hee | | 
got all the girls ina lather of love | | are of exposed brick or concrete. It is applied 


and a eae | with a brush or spray similarly to paint and is 
made ready for use" merely by mixing with water. 
Small supplies are arriving at regular intervals in 
White, Cream and Silver Grey shades. 


KILLICK, NIXON & Co. | 
= Mons eur Beaucaure foes (Import & Agency Dept. ) | 


Pin, mariorie Reynolds * Joseph Schildkrout * Cecil Kellaway fst, Fos Home Street, Fort, - : BOMBAY. 
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OUR NEXT ATTRACTION: For floors that look . striking 


and wear well, you 
PICTURE THAT WAS THREE YEARS IN THE MAKING! you can. done 
better than specify 


RAVAL TILES 
AND 


MARBLE 


“ PRYLUS “PHYLLIS CALVERT - = ERIGE PORTMAN 


IN THOROLD DICKINSON’S __ 
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Enquire at: 


RAVAL TILES & MARBLE, LTD. 


97A, Queen’s Road, “ - BOMBAY. 


‘Grams : RAVALTILE. « Phone: 34310 
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The Leading Booksellers 
And Distributors in 
Ceylon: 


THE ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS, LTD. 


35, GAFFOOR BLDGS,, FORT, 
COLOMBO. 
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_ AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


ing with the life and work of the artist. 
' been subscribed, 





AMRITA SHER CIL 


KARL KHANDALAVALA 


A work on the greatest and most controversial figure in modern Indian Painting. 
A magnificent De Luxe Volume. Size 15"x1!0}” 
Price Rs. 30 


I Containing 23 large size coloured plates of exceptional accuracy. 6 large size monochrome plates of details | 
/ On art paper and about 20 other reproductions and sketches. An exhaustive text on antique surface paper deal- | 


Limited Edition of 500 copies printed, of which over 200 have already i 


Book your order now to avoid disappointment. 


NEW BOOK COMPANY, Lrp. 
PUBLISHERS i 
188-90. HORNBY ROAD, - - - - - ° - BOMBAY 
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RAJPUTANA 
DELHI & AGRA 


DESERTED CITY, AMBER PEARL MOSQUE, DELHI 


THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA 


THE LAKE, UDAIPUR 
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INDIA'S PREMIER TOURIST LINE: 





Edited by Mulk Raj Anand & published by him for the Modern Architectural Research Group at 25, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 5, and 
printed by Isaac N. Isaac at Vakil & Sons. Ltd., Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
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Incorporated in the Bahama Islands. 








District Offices | 
K. 
BOMBAY: Caltex House, Ballard Read, Ballard Estate, Post Bag 1047. a \ ; 
NEW DELHI: Pea reyla! Building, Queensway, PF. O. Box 19. 
CALCUTTA: United India Life Bidg., 22, Chittaranjan Avenue, P. ©. Box 2382. fe \ “Ls 
what 1 
MADRAS : 16/17, Armenian Street, George Town, P. ©. Box 6. - | é 


537 Ui) rational: 
Centre for The Arts 











Victorian Silver Centrepiece. Greco Buddhist Sculpture. | Antique Chinese Pottery. 


CALL ON A. M. HEERAMANECK 























For 


ANTIQUES 


Indian, Chinese, French and English 


CALCUTTA AGENTS: 


Messrs. McGregor & Balfour Ltd., | | : 
11, Clive Street, 36, Second Line Beach, i 


CALCUTTA. MADRAS, 


74, Medows Street, 


125, Esplanade Road, - SP rh i Fort, BOMBAY. 
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PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS 
STANDARDISED BIOLOGICALLY & CHEMICALLY 
for 


KILLING MOSQUITOES, FLIES AND 
ALL COLD-BLOODED INSECTS. 





Full particulars on request. 
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Artist’s impression of an ideal village. 


CEMENT CONCRETE is of inestimable value in the important work of rural develop- 
ment which is one of our most urgent jobs. This wonderful material has the unique 
advantage of possessing long life without entailing any maintenance charges, thus 
making it the ideal economical building material. It is particularly valuable for roads, 


pathways, housing, dispensaries, market floors, dairy farms, wells, drainage systems, &c., 


where cleanliness is of vital importance. 





making blue prints come true 


Without steel, 
dreams would remain unrealised, 
great plans unfulfilled. 


It is in the blue-print that the 
dream of the engineer, the vision 
of the architect, first take shape. 
But blue-prints have to be 
translated into tower and trestle, 
girder and cross-beam, and here 


y it is that steel plays its vital part. 


There is no plan 
which can be ac- 
 diiaplished withoat 





metal of strength. 


TATA STEEL serves ‘industry, 
affording the indispensable unit 
in the chain of modern creative 
effort. 


TATA 
STEEL 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Office: 102A, Clive Street, Calcutta. 










For your requirements in: 





MARBLE MOSAIC 
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PLAIN TILES, 






MARBLE WORK. 






TERRAZO AND SITU WORK. 







Always Consult: 


SIMPLEX ART FLOORINGS, Ltd., 


“LA CITADELLE, "” 








BOMBAY. 


* Grams : “ Simplex ” 


32, QUEEN’S ROAD, - - 
Phone 24640 
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Finest Selection of 


FURS & CARPETS 


Exquisite furs, capes and swagger Coats | 
made by India’s best known furrie are the | 
choice of women experienced in Continen- 
tal fur shopping. Only the finest skins are 
used. Hundreds of varieties to choose from. 


ry 


Reasonable prices. 





Persian, Indian and Bokhara Carpets of 
luxurious pile, too! Inland and Overseas 
" (Retail-Wholesale) inquiries solicited. 


* 


—SHOW ROOMS — | 
ASIATIC FUR & CARPET STORE 


| Props. 8. RAHIMBAKHSH & SONS LTD. 
Waterloo Mansions, Opp, Regal Cinema, BOMBAY 
| TEL. No. 35297 










| SURAUMAL LALLUBHAI & 


PHONE -22236 * KALBADEVI ROAD: BOMBAY 2 





THERMO-LITECRETE | MAYFAIR 
In America’s modern buildings whe- | 
ther homes, hospitals, factories or | RESTAURANT & COSMOPOLITAN 
studios, insulation and light-weight k | HOTEL 
concrete have become a ‘‘MUST”’. ) 
| 22-24 Rampart Row 
Near Prince of Wales Museum 
BOMBAY 


Thermo-Litecrete is 3 times lighter 
and 6 times more insulating against 
heat and cold than brick walls of the || | 
same size. Even when used for || | We offer the best vegetarian cuisine in 
} outer walls, it does not attract damp- || || Bombay at moderate rates. 

| ness during heaviest: monsoon. Any q | Our lunch hour service (from 12 to 
|} kind of plaster adheres firmly to |] | 2 p. m.) is always very popular. 

| Thermo-Litecrete and does not crack. : 
For other innumerable advantages, 
send for the free handbook. 


We cater for parties both in the hotel 
and outside. 


Comfortable rooms available for a tem- 
porary of permanent stay. 


Write to: 


BHARAT TILES & MARBLE LTD., || | | 
Apollo Street, Fort - so saunne F | Phone :— 26943 
Tel - 26051-52 | + Telg: *ENTENTE” Bombay | F ; Bhagvandas Ranchoddas 


CEYLON HOUSE IN BOMBAY 


~“SHOP-WINDOW’ for 
CEYLON PRODUCTS 


Merchants in India interested in Ceylon | 
Products are requested to apply to the | 
following address for information :—_ 


Annesley de Silva 


The Ceylon Trade Commissioner for India | 
Ceylon House, Bruce Street, - - BOMBAY. | 


/ _ Telephone No. 31239 © Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ LANKATRADE” Bombay, 
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Kemp & Company's new Factory, Offices and Laboratories now being erected at 
Old Prabhadevi Road, Dadar. Modern and up-to-date equipment is being installed, 
and it is expected to be completed early in 1947, 


We are manufacturing concessionaires for a number of well known British Houses, 


and we will shortly be in the position to undertake more work. 


Producers of Pharmaceutical Products, Tinctures, Galenicals. Extracts, Ointments, 


Tablets and Injections. 


Ss Ss Fe 


Enquiries may be sent to: 


KEMP & CO., LTD., | 
| Manufacturing Chemists, ’ 
P. O. Box 937 i 
| BOMBAY | 
5 a 

f 
Branches: DELHI—NEW DELHI—CALCUTTA—MADRAS 
: We are also distributors tn India for the Pharmaceutical Specialities of :— 
| Eli Lilly International Corporation., U. S. A James Neill & Co., (Sheffield) Ltd., London. 
C. E. Fulfords Ltd., Leeds, England Robinson & Sons Ltd., Chesterfield, England. 
Arthur H. Cox & Co., Ltd., Brighton, England é ; | 
? ? A E. C, Dewitt & Co., Ltd., London, (for An 
Allied Laboratories Ltd., London. : ae ete 
Ciba (India) Ltd., Madras & Delhi Reed tewnctis 24d, London. (for'S.°B. 2) 
Caltex (India) Ltd., (Medicinal Mineral Oils) Associated Chemicals Ltd., Richmond, Surrey 
Retco (Reciprocal Trading Corporation) Ltd., London. The Distillers Company Ltd., Edinburgh, 
Continental Laboratories Ltd., London England (for Yeast Tabs.) f 


AN UNQUE ARTISTICALLY BLOWN GLASS, WEIGHING ABOUT 12 OZ. 11" IN HEIGHT 
WITH 6” DIAMETER RIM, HAND-TWISTED STEM, AND BEARING THE MARK. 
R. G. 
Made in EHRENFELD, Cologne, Germany 


One among the numerous antiques and curios available at: 


‘*“DECORA ”’ 


RAVAL TILES & MARBLE LTD. 


97A Queen’s Road, | . BOMBAY | 


’'Grams: RAVALTILE ‘Phone: 34310 
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“Listen, O Brother Man. There is no higher truth than Man.” 
—CHANDIDAS 


“Man has the seeing eye, the understanding ear, and the skilful hands 
to shape his own destiny.” 
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N the history of an ancient town we march at the very end 
of a long procession, the rearguard of our ancestry, the 
vanguard» of me successors. 


Yes, while ae belokas is ours we _must learn to look upon the 
future as more than ever ours too. Our descendants will profit 
by our fore-thought or suffer from our neglect, judging as we judge — 
the earlier figures on the vanished pageant of urban life. =a 


What better work can we achieve than make their path more easy, 
their homes more intimate, their public buildings more noble, their 


| gardens more green—in a word, that the city they inherit from us shall 
Hl be more honourable, stately and true. ; : 


Of all earthly ideals, that of a perfect city is the most romantic and inspir- 
ing, for it comprises the happiness of our race and the welfare of those 
who aves 


The youngest, those nearest to ourselves,: 
shall be the first to reap the harvest. — 


1 
eee 


...+» On either side the street 
Which was exceeding fair and wide . 
Sweet mansions there mine eyes did meet, ; 
Green trees the shaded doors did hide, : 
My Chiefest joys | ; 
Were girls and boys, 
- That in those Streets still up and down do 4 
_ play =— 
Which crowned the town with constant 
holiday. 


—The Earl of Crawford. 1925. — 
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muddle in the criticism of Indian art 
that it becomes necessary before coming 
face to face with a painting or a piece of sculp- 
ture to clear the rubbish of falsehood, prejudice 
and sentimentality that we have all, to a more or 
less extent, inherited during the last half a cen- 
tury from our forefathers and near contempo- 
raries. Such an effort at scavenging is bound to 
make one a pariah, because any attempt at re- 
evaluating the basis of criticism is likely to be 
frowned upon by the pundits. This is one of 
the penalties of radicalism and one must accept 
it as an inevitable punishment for heresy. Since 
however, one is also a heretic against oneself, 
Dealt | a because one has shared many of the prejudices 
ree T HAUL: ; of one’s elders and early teachers, the punish- 
| heiilics Ry : ment is well deserved. So one must learn 
En WN 8 ray humility and allow oneself to be re-educated. 
\@AROSS Oe 4: For that is the only way in which one can help 
pA Aaa a ind the renaissance of art and literature in which we 
are involved to be put on a sounder basis. 

That a great deal of falsehood, prejudice and 
sentimentality has indeed accrued to us there is 
hardly any doubt. In almost all art discussion, 
of course, anywhere in the world, the wildest 
generalisations are made by the contending 
schools. But in most free countries these con- 
troversies generally tend to be centred round 
individual preferences in technique or on dif 
ferences of emphasis about the nature of the 
contemporary crisis in human affairs and its in- 
cidence on att. Whereas in India, apart from 
differences on all these questions, the very basic 
assumptions about art have been open to violent 
discussion, since our conquest by an alien people. 
For by imposing their own nationalism on out 
country they created in us, through action and 
reaction, a kind of nationalism, which, however 
genuine in the political sphere has often led toa 
very unhealthy chauvinism in art matters. As, 
however, we cannot remain in political subjec- 
tion any longer it is time that we began to culti- 
vate ‘the free mind’ through which alone we can 
look at such things as works of art, without 
‘reacting’ to the contempt of outsiders as We 
have tended to do in the past. 

But, of course, we can only supply the ne_ 
cessary corrective to our present discussions if) 


i ee has been so much confusion and 
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we first analyse the attitude of English, or rather 
European, Nationalism towards Indian art in 
the past and study the reactions it caused among 
us. 

As everyone knows, the first attitude of the 
English towards us was one of great respect for 
the wealth of the Indies, admiration for the gold, 
the precious stones and the spices that abounded 
in our country. The address of Queen Eliza- 
beth to Akbar, the great Mogul, is couched in 
the most gracious and flattering language and the 
figure of the Indian prince in A Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream symbolises this early attitude to- 

wards India. It was natural that at a period 
when the East India Company was seeking for A \e RD ny 
privileges to trade in the realms of the legendary . aon 
Great Moguls and while India still seemed from | : 

a distance to be one of the triumphant early civi- 

lisations of the world, that the general attitude 
of the English towards our culture should have 
been a generous one. 

In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
however, there comes a subtle change from ad- 
miration to contempt. This is particularly ob- 
vious in the way in which the villain of the 
piece in a great many plays of the Restoration 
period is chosen from among Oriental potentates, 
especially the Moguls. Ostensibly, the Com- 
pany was having a thin time in getting conces- 
sions from the Mogul Court and the rumours 
of the autocratic behaviour of Oriental despots 
had begun to travel abroad. Also, these poten- 
tates afforded the Restoration dramatists good 
‘cover for blackguarding the court in Whitehall. 
Be that as it may, the denigration of these mon- 
archs also led to an undervaluation of Indian 
culture. : 

In the Eighteenth Century the pendulum of 
appreciation and depreciation swings up and 
down. When the agents of John Company are 
having things their own way the following period 
is full of encomiums for the ancient wisdom of 
the Hindus, their great art and literature. But | 
when they meet reverses in their intrigues among 
the various native princes, whom they were at 
‘his time concerned to embroil in local wars 
against each other in order to get a foothold for 

themselves, the writing of the period reflects 


hatred for things Indian. 
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Of course, there are not wanting indepen- 
dent Englishmen who record what they see and. 
who applaud the old culture of India even though 
they despise the contemporary. There is the 
example of Warren Hastings who, inspite of 
the dastardly political role he played in India, 
was instrumental in getting the Bhagavad Gita 
into the hands of William Blake and in influenc- 
ing Sir William Jones’ translation of Sakuntala. 
And there was a spate of literature produced by 
the more honest servants of John Company and 
the fair-minded English friends of India and by 
travellers, which was sympathetic to the beauties 
and glories of this country. The thirteen car- 
toons by Thomas Rowlandson illustrating a 
narrative called The Adventures of Qoi Hat, 
are a masterly series which by satirising ‘the 
Nabob,’ show, by implication, the value of the 
culture which the Company were destroying. 

The Nineteenth Century witnesses the same 
phenomena of alternating blame and praise as the 
Eighteenth. Only, opinions were now sharply di- 
vided, as became evident in the controversy 
about Indian education between Macaulay, the 
Westernist, who thought that the bulk of ‘Sans- 
krit and Arabic literatures was only fit for the 
rubbishbin’, and the English Orientalists who had 
such deep respect for ancient Hindu and Muham- 
medan learning that they wanted it to be the 
basis of teaching in the Indian schools and univer- 
sities. Of course, the Westernists won the day 
but it must not be forgotten that the isolated 
Orientalists carried on the great tradition of 
scholarship set by Sir William Jones, Horace 
Hayman Welson, Sir John Malcolm, Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone. And since then Colebrooke 
Lyall Cowell, Max Muller, Edwin Arnold 
and a host of other honoured names have spread 
the knowledge of India’s culture in the acade- 
mies’ and universities of Europe and America. 
The general attitude of the British public, 
however, was considerably influenced by the 
horrors of the Mutiny of which Britain had re- 
ceived only one-sided accounts. Even so cele- 
brated a critic as Ruskin spoke ill of Indian art 
because of the bias engendered by the happen- 
ings at Lucknow and Cawnpore. And though 
there was much talk of ‘forgive and forget’ 
after the declaration of Queen Victoria on the 
transference of power from the Company to the 
Crown, the mood of the period had been set 
by the bitter memories of 1857. Also, this was 
the age in which the industrial revolution was 
maturing, and when England, the importer of 
textiles and calicoes from India, prohibited these 
imports by law and became the exporter of 
finished cloth in return for raw materials. Our 
countryside, which was until then the producer 
of the finest muslins, the loveliest brocades and 
the most exquisite silks, the fame of whose crafts- 
men had spread all over the world was bleached 


with the bones of our handloom weavers and 
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spinners, and the two thousand year tradition of ’ 
craftsmanship was broken, never to be mended 
again till almost a century later when Mahatma 
Gandhi led the movement for Swadeshij 
homespuns. 

Mr. K. de B. Codrington, perhaps the most 
brilliant English critic of Indian art now writing, 
while tracing the history of this period with a 
fairness and liberality whichisto be commended, 
however, pleads that there is ‘no need to revive 
cynical gibes as to the mechanism of commer- 
cial exploitation.’ But, surely, no historical 
interpretation can ignore the economic curve, 
which, though unnoticed by the average con- 
sumer of culture, is yet to so large an extent the 
basic determinant of fashion and artistic taste, 
And it is poor consolation fcr starving Indiato 
know that samples of its beautiful textiles were 
adequately labelled and preserved in museums 
and written about with discrimination when 
commercial exploitation destroyed the handi- 


craft industry which produced them and ‘took 
them out of the daily use of India’s inhabitants 


and when the profit motive of the -éxploiters 
refused to allow a new machine industry to grow 
up in the place of the old craft. ~ (a 
It is no use deleting the facts of history in 
order to compel a change of. heart. Rather-is it 
necessary, as Freud would say, to acknowledge 
the sources of one’s unconscious guilt in order 
to expiate it. And it is particularly important 


‘at a time when all national and racial frontiers 


have luckily tended to break down, at least 
among the younger intellectuals of: the. world, 
for us not to refuse to analyse the mentality of 
our prejudiced elders if we want-to understand 
the psychology of conflict. It is no use burking 
the fact that Britain and India have been politi- 
cally and economically at loggerheads for several 
generations now, as the conqueror and the con- 
quered are bound to be at loggerheads: with each 
other. And it is inevitable that the general 
attitude of the ruling race towards the art and 
culture of the ruled should have been at its besta 


patronising one and at its worst hostile and com 


temptuous. This is not to say that there were 
not notable exceptions to the general attitude, 
for, a certain number of independents like St 

Thomas Munro and Professor Max Muller had 
the courage to go against current 19th Century 
opinion. But they were lone voices among @} 

smug, church-going but mammon-worshipping 
bourgeois of Britain of that time, whose om 
concession to Indian art were the cheap and vul 

gar models of the Taj Mahal, a kind of sent 
mental fetish which was to become a symbol of 
the death wish of Anglo-Indian. as well as of 
the English lower middle class. The intensi 
fication of Church Mission ptopaganda-™ 
Britain to raise money through charity bazaar’ 
for the conversion of the Hindu heathen pop’ 


larised a religious terminology akin to that cur 
o urea 


rent in the days of the crusades ; and the tech- 
nical words ‘Savagery’ and ‘Civilisation’, used 
in the new science of anthropology were taken 
over by Victorian journalists and paraphrased, 
as in Kipling’s ‘Lesser breeds beyond the law.’ 
The outer crust of the three-dimensional ma- 
terial universe was accepted as a norm and an 


insular, self-complacent middle class nationalism, ! 


which paid lip service to the Greek and Roman 
ideals in art and literature, condescendingly dis- 
missed foreigners and subject peoples as ‘dagoes’ 
and ‘wogs.’ 

Sir George Birdwood. in his Industrial Arts 


of India, published in 1880 wrote that ‘the mon- | 


strous shapes of the Puranic deities are unsuit- 
able for the higher forms of artistic representa- 
tion ; and this is possibly why sculpture and 
painting are unknown as fine arts in India.’ 
B. H. Baden-Powell went one better and roundly 
declared that ‘in a country like this we must not 
expect to find anything that appeals to mind or 
deep feeling.’ And Christian missionaries fre- 
quently warned the public against the gods of 
the Hindu pantheon by dubbing their sculptured 
images as ‘hideous deities with animal’s heads 
and innumerable arms.’ 

Nor was this kind of prejudice prevalent 
only among the laymen, but so respectable and 
conscientious a historian and critic as Vincent 
Smith declared that ‘after 300 A.D. Indian sculp- 
ture properly so called hardly deserves to be 
reckoned as att. The figures both of men and 
animals become stiff and formal, and the idea of 
power is clumsily expressed by the multipli- 
cation of members. The many-headed, many- 


armed gods and goddesses whose images crowd | 
the walls and roofs of mediaeval temples have no- 


pretensions to beauty, and are frequently hideous 
and grotesque.” 

This kind of vilification continued into the 
early years of the Twentieth Century. In 1910 
Birdwood referred to a Buddha image in his lec- 
ture to the Royal Society ‘this senseless similitude, 
by its immemorial fixed pose, is nothing more 
than an inspired brazen image, vacuously squint- 
ing down its nose to its thumbs, knees and toes. 
A boiled suet pudding could serve equally well 
as 2 symbol of passionate purity and serenity of 


Actually, the image Birdwood had in mind 
was, as Codrington has pointed out, a late Java- 
nese Buddhist stone sculpture and not Hindu. 
And there was a timely protest against this, and 
similar views which had been current, in a letter 
sent to the Times under the joint signatures of 
Laurence Housman, Walter Crane, W. R. 
Lethaby and William Rothenstein. ‘We. . find 
in the best art of een said, ‘a lofty = 
adequate expression of the religious emotion o 
the people and of their deepest thought, on the 
subject of the divine... We trust that (the 
school of National Art in that country) will 


zealously preserve the individual character which 
is the outgrowth of the history and physical 
conditions of the country as well as of those 
ancient and profound religious concestions 
which are the glory of India and of all the Eastern 
world.’ This historic letter led to the founda- 
tion of the India Society for the study of Indian 
Art and Literature, And more and more the 
dical and independent opinion of practiping 
artists and art critics began to rebut the preva- 
lent stupidity and analyse the actual content of 
Indian sculpture and painting. And there be- 
came visible from within India itself ‘certain 
efforts to evaluate the past heritage in the arts, 
notable among which were the works of E. B. 

Havell. and Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
Mr. Havell, the Principal of the Govt. 


ee: of Art in Calcutta, had found on arrival 


2 i art students were being given, 
under the then current curriculum of the Educa- 
tion Dept., Greek and Italian models to copy for 
training the hand and the eye. The irony of the 
situation where a tradition completely alien 
to the minds of the students was being badly 
fostered while the great indigenous art lay 
ignored, except by the staff of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, stung his generous soul to 
the quick. He gathered a number of Bengali 
friends like Abanindra Nath Tagore around him 
and began to encourage love of Indian art, and 
knowledge of it, among the students and the 
cultured public. Besides, he brought to bear an 
artist’s knowledge of art and wrote a number of 
books on Indian painting, sculpture, architect- 
ture and other allied subjects and campaigned 
for many years in India and Europe for the re- 
cognition of Indian art works and the ideals 
which lay behind them. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy, a Ceylonese on | 
his father’s side and a Western European on his 
mother’s, was similarly struck by the gene- 
ral British contempt for Indian art, and, though 
a chemist by training, gave up his scientific re- 
search to devote himself entirely to the uplift 
of Indian culture. He gathered together one 
of the finest collections of Indian paintings and 
sculptures in the world and, after serving in the 
Colombo Museum, carried on independent re- 
search in England with a sensibility which is rare 
because it was guided by a profound scholar- 
ship. Coomaraswamy wrote some of the most 
delicate and exquisite criticism of Indian art for 
a generation, until he went to be Curator of the 
Asiatic Section of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts inthe U.S.A... 

_ All students of Indian culture owe a deep 


. For, between them they built up detailed 
surveys of the surviving monuments of our art 
and supplied commentary by way of explana- 
tion on the religious and_ philosophical 
: ( Continued on page 81) 
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FRANK LLOYD 
ON THE RIGHT TO BE ONE'S SELF. 


EMOCRACY and architecture, if both are 
organic, cannot be two separate things. . 
Neither can democracy nor architecture be en-- 
forced, in any sense. Both must come from within, 
spontaneously. In architecture, as in democracy, ’ 
this organic way is new to us only because the. 
interior nature of man is still new to mankind, 
and democracy is still a search for organic form. 


Democracy is not so much a form-even were. 
we to find it- or a policy- even were we to make 
it-as it is abiding faith in man’s indivisible right ; 
to himself as himself. The faith is the natural 
essence of manhood and is therefore the only safe 
foundation for creative building. In so far as the 
state is concerned, it is the same. It is only the 
man with self respect who has any respect for 
others, and so is capable of faith in mankind, and 
thus of constructing a government. Lacking this 
sound human foundation, no government can rise - 
above servility and secret hate. Collective security. 
without this foundation first is merely illuson. Inter-— 
nationalism without this foundation first is coercion. 
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MARG is privileged to reproduce here an article which one of our Group 
was specially given by Frank Lloyd Wright himself. Among the three or four 
great architects of the world, if not the greatest, Frank Lloyd Wright has a 
particular significance for us who are heirs to a great architectural tradition. 
For in the work of this famous builder and designer all the best values of world 
architecture are represented. This is obvious from the wide range of his build- 
ings which include The Imperial Hotel in Tokio as well as several structures 
of an incredible beauty in America. Those who want to know how to build for 
the age of steel and concrete in which we live, and yet retain some respect for 
the higher flights of the imagination, will naturally go to the monumental auto- 
biography written by Frank Lloyd Wright. Meanwhile in this wise essay this 
great architect gives to us a pointer of the direction into which our thoughts 
and feelings must flow if we are to be worthy of our long and glorious heritage. 
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Man made codes come in to obstruct, expro- 
~ priate or punish only when we lose sight of the 
way to live naturally as we build, and build na- 
turally as we live. 

Unfortunately for us, and the nature of 
democracy at this moment as well, the way of 
our literate official architecture is, Owing to 





Dendriform column of the hall. ea 
Shafts nine inches diameter at 
floor ; ceiling spread twenty feet. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON INC., 
ADMINISTRATION BUILD- 


ING 1936-7. General view. 
Walls of glass tubing, brick and 
Kasotastone.  - 


academic education, utterly inorganic. It is by 
code, and our way of life therefore is no longer 
free nor inspired by principle. How can a 
man’s life keep its course if he will not let it 
flow from within? The democratic code must 
be designed to complete, not to prevent the man. 

The mass to which we belong calls itself 
Democracy while betraying the courageous idea 
that the soulful source of all inspiring life flows 
from the individual. The other mass is obsessed 
by the cowardly idea of taking cover under a 
State supreme with no individual responsibility 
whatever. 

To overcome false ideas, bad work or vio- 
lent men, democracy has only to mind its own 
business, stand its own ground, build its own 
way, the natural or organic way. 

Were we genuinely a Democracy this violent 
division would be resolved, and there would be 
no adversary. . / 

The structure Democracy must know is the 
living kind, and that kind of structure is of life 
at its best for the best of life itself. In itself, 
organic character is sound social foundation. 
Integral or organic structure grown up from the 
ground into the light by way of the nature of 
man’s life on earth, the method of building to 
show man to himself as nobly himself. “The 
true architecture of Democracy will be the exter- 
nalizing of this inner seeing of the man as Jesus 
saw him, from within — not an animal or a-robof, 
but a living soul. Organic life cannot grow from 
anything less than the independence cf the 
individual as such—the independence of the 
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individual, his freedom to be true to himself ! 
And since that cannot be enforced it cannot even 
be standardized. 

Force is futile. It cam organize nothing. 
Nor can science help us now. Science has put 
miraculous tools in our toolbox, but no science 
can ever show us how to use these tools for 
humanity. It is only natural or organic archi- 
tecture, interior philosophy, and a living reli- 
gion—not the institution-alized kind (1 am 
talking now about the heart and the deep-seated 
instincts of man)— it is these three alone, organic 
architecture, interior philosophy, and a living 
religion, that can make life again creative, make 
men as safe as is good for them, or ever make 
government tolerable. These three need each 
other at this crucial moment as never before. 
In the light of these three organic inspirations, 
revived and alive, we could build an organic 
Democracy. 

Here in America, if we will only discover 
what ur vast good ground is good for, and use 
it to build with and built upon, a native culture 
would come to us from loving our own ground 
and allowing our ground to love us. A great 
integrity ! The integrity we lack ! 

We have no good reason here in America 
to give an imitation of a great industrial nation 
confined to a small island like England, whose 
only way out is manufacturing. Our entire 


KANSAS CITY COM- 
MUNITY CHURCH 
(in construction). Pers- 
pective drawings. Sear- 
chlight beams arranged | 
under perforated roof 
instead of _ steeples. 
Cement over metal laths. 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL 
TOKIO: Plaster 
model. The model 
was lost in transit 
to the U.S.A, 
Earthquake-proof 
construction ; 
flexibility and tenuity 
the principle of cons- 
truction, instead of 
rigidity. Foundations 
of concrete pins 
inserted in layer of 
top soil over sixty 
feet of mud. Building 
floats on mud as a 
battleship floats on 
salt water. 


nation from border to border and coast to coast 
is still just a neglected backyard while we have 
this cinder-strip here in the East. A marvellous 
range of individual expression awaits us as a 
people when we do discover our own ground, 
Why are houses alike all over America? Why do 
we think they have to be so? Why are we as a 
people inhibited so early ? Because we build by 
code. Sometimes I think we were born, live 
and die by code. Give us freedom ! 

Let inspiration come to us the natural way. 
Why plant more Oxford gothic on the plains of 
Oklahoma? Let us mimic no more. If we 
build in the desert let the house know the desert 
and the desert be proud of the house by making 
the house an extension of the desert. So that 
when you’re in the house, the desert seems the 
house’s own extension. The same thought, in 
the same feeling, goes for whatever we build 
wherever we build it- Organic buildings are 
always of the land and for the life lived in the 
building. They are not merely on a site, they 
are of it. Native materials for native life where 
such exist are better than plastics which have to 
be brought in. According to circumstances, 
both may be equally desirable. 

And this idea that seems to have invaded our 
country from somewhere that architecture is one 
thing, landscape architecture another and in 

(Continued on page 47) 











A PEOPLE’S TRADITION 


By ANDREW Boyp, A.R.I.B.A, 


An account of the small peasant tradition in Ceylon, 





Andrew Boyd, Associate of the Royal Institute of Architects came to Ceylon some years before 
the second world war as a specialist on tea. But, the great ambition of his life was to be an 
architect. He therefore threw up his job and went back to England to study architecture. The 


first inspiration of his adventurous career doubtless came, among other impulses, from the beautiful 
This article is the quintessence of his experience. To 


traditional styles of building current in Ceylon. 


us jt shows how a new tradition can be built up on the basis of the 
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1. The simplest form of peasant hut in a typical setting. 


HE small building tradition illustrated 
| here isa minor episode in the long and 
rich history of Ceylon art, but it has 
the interest of being alive, when most of 
the other traditions have come to an 
almost complete stop. Houses of the kind 
illustrated are to be seen all over Ceylon, parti- 
cularly in the western and southern parts. 
They are still being built in diminishing numbers 
and elaboration, by peasants and small shop- 
keepers, and the tradition is even’ being adapted 
with vitality to new types of building. 

This surviving tradition reflects the conti- 
nued existence of the peasant class in Ceylon ; 
it reflects to some extent the history of this class 
alongside of foreign occupiers and settlers ; and 
it also reflects its present unhappy and deterio- 
rating condition. The aesthetic value of this 
tradition, which is derived from its structural 
and functional directness, points, by contrast 
with the bulk of more expensive but unsuitable 
and aesthetically insignificant architecture cur- 
rent in Ceylon, to the spirit in which the new 
materials and potentialities which modern civi- 
lisation has necessarily introduced could (given 
the social opportunity) be used to develop an 
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architecture that would be both genuinely mo- 
dern and genuinely of the country. 


Ceylon was, from the 5th century B.C. and 
probably before, a part of the great continental 
civilisation of India. Its culture has centred 
round Buddhism, which in India itself was even- 


tually ousted by the Brahmanism it had arisen 


to reform ; but it was also subject to Hindu 
influences from South India. So its architecture 
was a part of Indian architecture—in earlier 


times an integral and important part, later a 


more isolated and provincial part. Temple 
buildings and dagabas at Anuradhapura (B.C. 
200—A.D. 800) were comparable with any im 


India, but by the 16th century Ceylon culture 


was already in comparative decline, together 
with the power and wealth of the Singhalese 
monarchy, and was then further assailed by first 
Portuguese then Dutch encroachments in 
16th and 17th centuries. 
pied most of the coastal areas and the Singhalese 
kingdom dwindled into the interior. 


Following the reduced fortunes of the kings | 


and semi-feudal nobility the fine stone tradition 
fell into disuse, but a court, temple and peasant 
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2 
Part of the historical background of the popular tradition : 
Court and temple architecture of the late mediaeval period. 
2, 3 and 4, details of an early eighteenth-century Singha- 
lese temple building in the Dalada Maligava at Kandy ; 
2, roofs with flat Kandyan tiles laid in patterns. Note 
the typical break in the slope of the roof which derives from 
the rafters of the main roof being distinct from those form- 
ing the roof of an attached verandah. The finials are 
gilt ; 3, the first floor showing the pointed walls, wall- 
plate on corbels, carved rafters with central tie and turned 
and lacquered balusters. The usual colours of Singhalese 
lacquer are red, yellow and black; 4, the ground floor 
eunuiie with cantilever brackets supporting the balcony 
above. 


architecture of wood, lacquer, brick, mud, tiles 
and thatch continued and flourished. 

The accompanying photographs are of a 
temple building in the Dalada Maligawa at Kandy 


(18th century) and show several characteristic — 


features, the two-slope roof (the change in pitch 
arises from structural independence between a 
main roof and a roof over an attached verandah), 
the carved rafters and wide caves, the balcony 
with bright-coloured lacquered balusters. Other 
illustrations show a later Kandyan temple build- 
‘ing and a preaching hall and rest house prob- 
ably dating from the end of the Singhalese period. 

One is apt to overlook, however, that Indian 
architecture not only began as an architecture of 
wood and other perishable materials (stone be- 
gan to be used about the 3rd century B.C.) but 
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5, the stone and plastered seventeenth or eighteenth century 
Buddhist temple of Lankatilaka near Kandy. 6, 7, a Budd- 
hist temple building near the Maligava, Kandy, a detail 
of the doorway. The doorway is painted in brilliant 
colours, mostly reds and yellows, which contrast with the 
white plaster. This is an eighteenth century building, but 
the columns are of obvious European derivation and may 
be of later date. 


also that those materials continued always side 
by side with stone. 
| In the famous ‘Brazen Palace’ at Anurad- 
hapura, a nine-storeyed monastery building, 
only the ground-floor columns, (which remains) 
were of stone, the upper storeys being of wood. 
Needless to say a wooden architecture can be, 
and from many indications and survivals evi- 
dently was, both massive and magnificent. 
Domestic building in India and Ceylon seems 
always to have been of perishable materials. A 
reference in Indian literature to ‘cities abound- 
ing in white houses’ indicates lime-plaster as 
today. By the 17th century in Ceylon sump- 
tuary laws forbade the common people to plaster 


Typical plan of a 
“small yeoman’s”’ 
house of the eigh- 
teenth century and 
earlier. Reproduc- 
ed from" Mediaeval 
Singhalese Art.” 
by A.K. Coomara- 
swamy(Essex House 
Press, 1908). 
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their houses, and the poorest houses remain un- 
plastered today ; but the landlord’s manor, the 
rest house, the temple buildings and the palace 
were plastered and sometimes painted as well. 

The plan taken from 





Coomaraswamy is — 


typical of a ‘small yeoman’s’ house in the 18th 


century and earlier. 
similar to plans from other parts of India. — 
In 1795 the Dutch possessions were ceded. 


to England and in 1815 the English conquered — 


the rest of the island from the Singhalese. Eng- 
lish colonisation has probably been better than 
any other in promoting cultural decay and dis- 
ruption in subject peoples. The subordination 
of the Singhalese ruling class—never very tich— 
meant the destruction of their organisation of 
state-craftsmen, a great decrease of building 
and soon the imitation of foreign forms, for the 
richer Singhalese in the 19th century went in for 


8, a Buddhist prea- 
ching hall, probably of 
the early nineteenth 
century consisting of 
a main hall and an 
attached porch used 
as an ambalam or 
rest-house. Photo- 
graph by courtesy of 
Lionel Wendt, of 
Ceylon, 


In its courtyard form it is 


a 





imitating European ideas and manners, while the 
English-imposed educational system completely 
ignored the national history. The Singhalese 
cultural tradition therefore passed out of the 
hands of the upper classes and lived on only 
among the common people. It is important to 
remember, however, that the common people 
had always arts—building, poetry, dancine—of 
their own—a distinguishable branch of the do- 
minant tradition and it is this branch, modified 
in its course by the new history of these people 
as a neglected and declining peasant and small 
shopkeeper class under foreign rule that we see 
in these houses illustrated. 

The prototype of most of the one-storey 
ones illustrated is a simpler plan than the Kand- 
yan courtyard house, which has not survived in 
common use. It is the one-roomed and two- 
roomed hut of the poorest peasant in the fields, 
which has been developed with more or less 
finish and elaboration according to the means of 
the occupants. 

The ordinary peasant’s house was always 
built by himself and his family and not by pro- 
fessional craftsmen. This has probably been 
important in determining the form it took. The 
materials, the climate and the purpose of these 
houses have had an obvious and more than 
usually direct influence on their form. What 
were these ? 


Typical plans of one-roomed, 
two-roomed and three-roomed 
cottages of thz present day. 
The first type is illustrated 
in No. 1, the other two in 
Nos. 10 and 9 respectively. 


Examples of two and three-roomed cottages of the plan 
types shown above. Developed from the simplest one- 
roomed hut, they are built with more or less durable mate- 
rials and with greater or less finish according to the 
means of their occupants. Thus Nos. 10 and 11 are 
roofed with cajan, Nos. 9 and 12 with tites. The walls 
are of mud or cabook, a stony subsoil cut up into blocks 
about 2 feet by 1 foot by 9 inches. No. 9% lustrates the 
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characteristic method of emphasising door and window 
panelling with bright blue paint, and also in details such 


as the verandah column and pilaster, the European in- 


fluences among which this tradition, offshoot of an art 
2,000 years old, developed. Peasants’ cottages were al- 
most invariably built by themselves and not by professional 
craftsmen, a fact which has probably contributed to their 
clear and straightforward character. Well-kept examples 
have naturally been chosen for illustration, but very many 
of these cottages are now dilapidated and neglected, 


reflecting the increasingly depressed economic position of 
the peasantry. — —- 
= narra gandhi 
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Two-storied structures are usually shops 
with living rooms above, the general form given 
hy the colonnaded shop below and the narrow 

balcony above being remarkably like that of 
Indian buildings of the first century B.C. as 
indicated by surviving sculptures. Tiles are 
more frequent as roofing material here, and 
brick is sometimes used for walling. The 
striking building form in No. 13 is an upper 
storey proce a well ventilated and bro- 
tected loft. (detail from No 30). Note the 
happy use of ordinary trellis work in the venti- 
lation opening and on the balcunv balustrade. 
No. 14 is a detail of panelled doors. No. 15 
is a detail of a balcony. It is made of cheap 
boarding, but the fretwork pattern illustrated 
the decorative gentus of Indian traditions 
In No. 16 the balcony is solid and formed of 


kept solid and comparatively blank, while “. , 

back and front walls are treated in contrast diagonal weather-boarding. No. 17, shows 

openly, with verandahs and screen walls, the usual panel treatment reversed. Both in 
| : | one and two-storied structures side walls are 








frequently of some form of lattice. 


bright blue and white, the stiles and 


The materials of the simplest cottage were 
and are a raised mud foundation, a bamboo 
framework lashed together (not nailed). The 
framework for the walls is double and into the 
space between the members clay mud is rammed. 
in the form of balls. The roof is thatched with 
paddy (rice) straw or covered with woven cocoa- 
nut-palm leaves, cajan The palm leaf (some six 
feet long) is left with its spine intact and the 
fronds or strands on both sides are plaited 
together, forming a sort of standard roofing 
sheet of excellent insulation value. For sheds 
and outhouses it is used for walling as well, 
also as fencing material. In more expensive 
types solid walls—of cabook, or stone and mud, 
or occasionally brick replaces the bamboo frame 
work, lime-plastered and whitened ; solider 
timber replaces the bamboo roof ; tiles replace 
the thatch. Timber screen walls of lattice are 
common (example 29). Panelled doors are, bya 
very common and attractive custom, painted 

rails and 






centres of panels being blue. : } 
What are the climate and the way of life 
that helped to mould the forms of these houses ? 
Tropical sun combined with tropical rainfall 
dictated the open verandahs, the balconies, the 
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sloping roofs, the generous caves. And clie | 
mate, civilised custom and poverty at once con- 
tributed to dictate a great simplicity in ordinary pe 
life, especially of course among the peasants, and 
made it possible without much discomfort. 4 
The ground was used more than chairs, mats 
than a bed. A leaf was your plate and a few 
yards of cotton were your everyday clothes. Sam 
As many of the Singhalese had lived in the — 
proximity of European settlers a century and 
more before 1815, European, probably Dutch, 
influences on some of both the one-and twostor- 
eyed types are obvious. The example illustrated 
in No. 30 is slightly outside the tradition we were 
considering here but is an interesting example ¢ 
this local tradition. combined in a singularly, — 
happy and natural way, with Dutch, baroque, — 
forms. It is typical of the kind of town house 
the Dutch had built, unquestionably by native 
craftsmen, in their forts, such as Galle. The — : 
round arches, the tall doorways and their archi-” 
traves are clearly Dutch, the columns seem to 
have at least some Ionic ancestors ; but the bak 
cony is of course typical of India and Ceylon 5 
and of the curly side wall (subtly echoed oe 
form by the wooden balustrade above) it is 
hard to say whether it is more characterisic-OF — 
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18. Typical of the town houses built by the Dutch. This 
building shows the fusion of Singhalese tradition and 
craftsmanship with Dutch baroque details. 


the. native or the baroque. It is certainly re- 
miniscent of the curving balustrades to steps in 
ancient temple buildings. 

The other upstairs examples have mostly 
shops on the ground floor. Sculptured pictures 
from Sanchi, (1st century B.C.), of early Indian 
buildings, themselves long ago disappeared, show 
some striking resemblances in general form to 
these,—the open treatment of the shops below, 
and the pillars supporting the narrow balcony 
above. 

Thus this common people’s building con- 
tinues the ancient tradition after the grander 
structures have ceased to be built. 
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The common people’s building, having sui 
adapts itself to new but reduced conditions. 
of the wage--slave a 


standards are deplorable, but the structure remains satisfying, and suggests a solution to one 
side of the problem of refounding Ceylon architecture. : 





nd the appearance of slums. 19 is the back view of 


Aside are quite new village shops. It is 
noticeable that it is very plain. The carving and 
display of craftsmanship are becoming rare. 
Very many of the older houses are now terribly 
dilapidated. Example No. 19 shows this tradi- 
tion adapted to a new building type, a row of 
tiny urban tenements. This building also had 
just been completed. The living standards are 
deplorable, but within those limitations the 
formal treatment—and with no tuition from 
modern architecture—is highly satisfactory. 

_ I said that the peasant and small shopkeeper 
class was declining. In the great epochs large 
tracts that are now jungle were irrigated and cul- 
tivated with rice. By the time of the Kandyan 
kingdom they had been abandoned, but the 
country was still self-supporting. Now the bulk 
of the rice consumed has to be imported. Three 
processes have contributed to this : enclosure 
of land for tea, rubber and cocoanut estates : 
the neglect of agriculture by the government 
and its concentration on the interests of the tea 
and rubber industries which are almost wholly 
controlled by English capital : the consequent 
drawing off of impoverished peasants to become 
wage-labourers on rubber and cocoanut estates. 

The Singhalese do not provide all the wage 
labour necessary, however. The tea estate 
labourers are almost all immigrants from South 
India. And their dwelling-houses—rows of 
company-owned, iron-roofed ‘“‘cooly lines” (ac- 
cess to which, incidentally is subject to the com- 
pany’s approval) show grimly enough by com- 


urvived the disintegration arising from industrialisation, 
With the decline of the peasantry comes the growth 


tenements. Living 
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parison with the independent peasant’s cottage, 
with all its deficiencies, the lowered status of the 
wage labourer under full colonial conditions. 
Other contrasts are presented by the cur- 
rent building styles, of the government, the big 
companies, the rich investors in house-property 
and the speculative builders, which vary from 
straight ‘classic’ through a variety of ‘harmoni- 
ous blends of east and west’ to the peculiar jazzy 
zigzags of the go-ahead jerry-builder. Almost 
all these—and not least the attempted revivals 
of Singhalese forms (wrapped round steel stan- 
chions) fail, glaringly, either to carry out any 
native tradition or to lay the foundations of a 
new contemporary tradition, because they are 
not based upon any serious and consistent 
ideas, whether structural or aesthetic or social, 
but are merely an arbitrary juggling with forms 
and fashions. 7 | 


The refreshing and attractive quality of. 


these cottage buildings illustrated, though very 
little noticed in Ceylon, suggests how these two- 


aims could at least, on the formal side, be rea-- 





lised. The native tradition cannot be ‘carried 





20 Eighteenth century temple 
-Dalda Maligawa, Kandy. 
Ornamental brackets sup- 
porting the roof. 


on,’ where both the life it served has 
disappeared and _ its _ structural 
system superseded. Attempts to 
‘revive’ it then, whether by sincere — 
nationialists or placatory authorities, 
will naturally be futile. But the 
principles which give it its value can 
be applied to the social, structural 
and climatic conditions of the pre- 
sent. Many of these have changed, 
some of them have remained the 
same. And if these principles are 
_ applied imaginatively an architecture 
will result which while being different 
from that of the past, will be an ex- 
tension of it; andthe only healthy 
kind of continuity will be achieved. 
For in what does the value of 
these buildings consist? The close 
relation between form and function 
(and this of course applies to the most 
elaborately decorated work as well as 
to the plain) has been noticed before 
in Indian and Singhalese architecture 
and woodwork. In such buildings as 
these, poverty has still further dic- 
tated an essentially utilitarian basis. 
This is the source of the originality of 
some of the resulting forms and also 
thereason why such an architecture 
can be flexible enough tomake new 
forms to suit new structures and new 
functions. And the aesthetic which has, cons- 
ciously or unconsciously, developed in them is, 
I suggest, based on differentiating, simplifying 
and emphasising the component parts of the 
structure and their functions and has a striking 
affinity with the aesthetic which modern archi- 
tecture has developed. 


How is such an architectural renewal to be © 
achieved ? The usual prescription is architec- 
tural education—the importance of which is 
undeniable. But architecture is of all the arts 
the most obviously connected with social needs 
and conditioned by social structure. Just as 
it would be unconvincing to attribute the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of affairs to merely tech- 
nical or educational causes, so it is useless to 
expect a cure along these lines alone. In the 
renewal of architecture nothing less than a 
renewal of the entire national and cultural life 
is involved. But whether this is possible in 
conditions of colonial dependence, and if not 
on what economic and political changes it de- 
pends, are outside the scope of this article. 

Courtesy—Architectural Review. 








One storey houses, Mud and plaster walls, cajan thatched roof. 
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25 Detail of no. 23 





One storey houses, white plaster and cajan 
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28. An upper storey providing a loft—note the happy use of ordinary trellis work in the ventilation 
opening and on the balcony balustrade. 
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TWO SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES 
AT ALFRED HOUSE GARDENS, 
COLOMBO, 1940, 

By ANDREW Boyp 


SITE AND PLANNING, Colombo, 
Ceylon. The object was to provide on a 
site of one-third of an acre, with houses 
oneithersideand accessto the road from 
the north only, two three-bedroomed houses 
with the maximum garden space, cool- 
ness and privacy. The orientation in 
this latitude, north and south, avoids 
the excessively hot sun and faces the two 
prevailing winds, northeast and south- 
west. A two-slope roof with vertical sur- 
face between, gives a continuous line of 
ventilation above bedrooms, and else- 
where there is through ventilation in all 
main rooms, 

The houses seen from the road. The 
rendering is white, with external wood- 
work grey, and front doors Chinese red. 

Construction and Finishes 14-in. lation board. The living room has a 
brick side walls and partition walls. floor of buff-coloured cement and the bed- 
The front wall consists of reinforced con- rooms have teak boards. Windows and 
crete ribs with panels of 9-in. brick bet- louvres are of teak and the flush doors are 
ween windows. The exterior rendering is hardboard sheets fixed over skeleton 
a lime and cement undercoat with a_ frames. 
finishing coat of lime. Ceilings are of insu- 





A detail of the balcony outside the bedrooms. 
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33. Looking from the South. The overhang of roof and 
balcony shade the cool stone terrace. Servants’ quarters 
are in a separate block seen on the left. The section on the 
right shows the double slope roof with ventilation louvres 
between, through which cross ventilation is given in the 
main rooms. 
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34 View of the rear of the houses. 


35 Another view of the front from the South-east. 











36 The problem was: on a small site (1/3 
acre) with houses on either side and access only 
from road at the front or north to provide two 
three-bedroom houses, with maximum garden 
space coolness and privacy. 

The plan attempts to solve this by having 
the entrance and approach and garage at the 
sides of the site, leaving the bulk of the site for 
garden. Also by facing the kitchen blocks 
outwards with blank wall towards garden enabl- 
ing the back garden to be private too. As the 
house is small almost all the main ground floor 
space is one room to obtain maximum sense of 
space. The entrance hall is divided from the 
living-room by a curved partition 7-0" high. 
The dining space is in the arm of the L. The 
living room opens with French windows into 
both front and back gardens and so has through 
ventilation. In the Ceylon climate coolness is 
achieved first and foremost by air movement, 
secondly of course, by shading from direct sun- 
light. The orientation north and south, if with 
sufficient balcony or eaves overhanging, avoids 
penetrating sunlight and faces towards the two 
prevailing winds (N.E. & S.W.). The two 
slope roof with vertical surface between the 
slopes provides continuous ventilation of roof 
space above bedrooms. Note also continuous 
ventilation of ist floor balcony ceiling. The 
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PRESS ON THE BUILDING SHOWN ABOVE 


main bedroom again has cross ventilation and 


terrace and balcony both sides. All the win- 
dows have fixed louvres in combination with 
them. There are two bathrooms and a separate 
W.C. 

Kitchen quarters present a problem in the 
east greater than in Europe. Here this is dealt 
with by having a large fitted pantry adjoining the 
living room with a serving hatch and cupboards 
and by having the kitchen and servants rooms a 
one storey block joined into the main block 
accessible from the hall and pantry. 

The garage adjoins the entrance and access 
to it is under cover. 

Construction: 14” brick side and party 
walls. Front wall reinforced concrete ribs and 
beams, panels of 9° brick and louvres and win- 
dow. External rendering: hme and cement 
undercoat, lime finishing coat, lime washed 
white. Windows and louvres of teak painted 
grey. Flush doors made of hardboard sheets 
fixed over skeleton frames. Front door painted 
chinese red. Ceilings of insulating board. 
Around floor finish buff coloured cement. 
First floor finish teak boarding. Roof of ‘Traf- 
ford super 13’ light grey. asbestos sheets laid to 
about 9° pitch. 

Cost : Rs. 31,000 in 1939, including gates, 
paths etc. 
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DECORATION 





Sis now well established, the art and 
science of making houses was not 
unknown in ancient India. 

The selection of sites and the laying out of 
cities was analysed in detail and all kinds of 
considerations were brought to bear in the 
actual building of dwellings. Some of these, 
such as the planning of houses which are well 
integrated into the general plan of a tower, anti- 
cipate our conception of building. 

The wonderful description in the Maha- 

bharata of the capital city of Indraprastha indi- 


charming parks and gardens with tanks at the 
centre and also numberless fine ponds.” 

The astrological and astronomical considera- 
tions which are supposed to influence housing, 
though somewhat ridiculous in our eyes, con- 
form to the religious conceptions which were 
the basis of the then existing society. The fur- 
nishing of houses, examples of which are to be 
seen from the surviving sculpture and painting 
of the Gupta age, for instance, combines simpli- 
city with integrity. The raised platform, later 
called takht posh, was the chief piece of furni- 

ture in a room, decorated 
with cowtail cushions and 


‘The house to be in a city or big village or in the neighbourhood of 
goed people or in a place resorted to by many. There should be water 
near at hand and a garden should surround the house. It should 
be divided into compartments for various purposes, and also contain 
two (main) divisions, an outer and an inner room, the latter for 
women; and the former to be aromatic with rich scents where there 
should be a soft bed, pleasant to the sight, covered with clean white 
linen, low in the middle, and with garlands and flowers and a canopy 
suspended above and two bolsters one at the head of it and one at the 
foot. There should also be a divan with a stool placed near the head 
of it and on this stool there should be perfumed ointments for the 
night and pots of collyrum and other perfumed cosmetics and perfu- 
mes for the mouth and some bark of the citron tree. There should 
be a spitoon at the foot of the divan, a jewel box (near at hand) a 
lute handing from an ivory peg, a drawing board, a few books and a 
wreath of yellow flowers. At a little distance there should bea 
circular seat, a toy cart and a dice board; and hanging outside this 
room there should be cages of birds and a special place for such diver- 
sions as spinning and carving. In the garden there should be an 
ordinary swing and a whirling swing and a bower of flowering creepers 
and within this a couch of flowers for reclining.” —Vatsyayana. 


used as a seat during the day 
and a bed by night, a kind of 
precursor of the divan. 
Apart from that there were 
stools used during pujapath 
before the mandala on which 
the image of the deity stood. 
The beds in the houses of 
the chieftains were enormous 
structures, with carved and 
painted legs and canopies. 
The elaborate and beautiful 
hand fans of peacock feathers 
as well as the nidgay hair 
whisks, with intricately em- 
bossed silver handles, show 
that the demands of majesty 
were the main consideration 
in that society. The poor 
man’s cottage could not 
boast of much _ comfort, 
but conventional taste was 


cates great forethought and precision for that 
time : 

‘It was adorned with sea like ditches, de- 
fended by sky high parapets and furnished with 
gates, towers and palatial buildings. There was 
a fine layout of large thoroughfares. There were 
magnificent houses, pleasant retreats, fine mu- 
seums, artificial hills, numerous tanks brimming 
with water, beautiful lakes fragrant with lilies 
and lotus and lovely with a variety of birds, many 


characterised by a high order of simplicity 
and sensibility, in so far as the large fibre mats 
which served as beds, and the small fibre mats 
used as seats, were arranged on the floor with 
a meticulous regard for utility. In a civilisation 
where crouching on the earth and sitting cross- 
legged were the norms and sitting on high pede- 
stals was the exception to the rule, the furniture 
was related to the earth. In fact, in a large num- 
ber of peasant dwellings the earthern reliefs were 
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stylised and made into convenient seats or beds 
and the decorative motives, drawn from ritualis- 
tic worship, like Alpana in Bengal and other 
flower designs current in Andhra were used as 
embellishments for the interior. The embossed 
reliefs in mud which decorated the peasant 
houses, and the glazed pots for grain which were 
the common feature in these dwellings, had their 
counterpart in the frescoes which decorated the 
walls of palaces and temples and monasteries. 

Thus the demands of the primitive social 
organization of ancient and feudal India kept the 
basic furniture and interior decoration to certain 
established forms which have survived through 
historical times with copious additions of deco- 
rative detail in village India until today. 

The impact of modern Europe broke down 
the old forms of living in many ways and super- 
imposed several strands of influence on our 
society, which have neither been synthesised 
with the surviving forms, nor been integrated 
into a new way of living. The question there- 


fore arises: how should we develop interior. 


decoration in our houses ? First of all, it is well 
to understand what we mean by interior deco- 
ration today. The term ‘interior decoration’ 
signifies the attempt to bring into co-ordination 
and harmonize all the components which form a 
three dimensional room. Obviously, a room is 
part of a house and a house part of a city, town 
or village. Therefore, any attempt at interior 
decoration involves respect for architecture and 
the associated arts, because a well planned room 
depends not only on furniture and mere deco- 
ration but on treatment of walls and ceilings, 
the flooring and the lighting, the materials of 
which may be owned by the whole community. 
Interior decoration, therefore, will have to be 
viewed in regard to private homes, public insti- 
tutions and town planning. 

For the private home of the future may 
often be in a block of municipal or state-owned 
flats. If temporary owners occupy such flats 
and houses some part of the interior decoration 
will have been so designed by the builders as to 
satisfy a general level of good taste. Beyond 
that the temporary owner will, within his modest 
means, waht to carry out interior decoration to 
express his individuality, to suit his convenience 
and to make the rooms he inhabits as useful as 
possible. 

_ It is thus important to consider how public 
authorities can successfully effect the basic 
changes in the new buildings for which they are 
responsible, and in the existing houses so as to 
help the private person with his limited resources 
to live easily and at the same time to devise fur- 


niture and decoration which, by absorbing all 
known research in materials, can promote 
aesthetic living in the general direction of mo- 
dern cultural advance. Not much can be 
changed, which is of a permanent nature, in 
temporary apartments-the proportion of the 
rooms, the flooring, the ceiling and the treat- 
ment of the walls. The tenant can only deco- 
rate the rooms, that is to say he can discover the 
potentialities in the angles and the curves of the 
room, with a view to seeing what furniture, up- 
holstery and hangings would go with it and re- 
arrange the lighting to a certain extent. So that 
the temporary decoration of a room should be 
called furnishing and the term interior decora- 
tion should be understood as the harmony of 
all the component parts of a house. 


In order to achieve any clear idea about in- 
terior decoration it is necessary that the discus- 
sion of this problem should be concerned with 
city planning, the development of housing, re- 
search in the materials for furnishing and al) the 
resources which have become available in the 
twentieth Century. Above all, there has to bea 
continuous attempt at a synthesis between the 
needs of a community, living in a certain place 
with its air and water, sun and heat and cold, to 
all the new materials discovered by modern 
science. And, ofcourse, the synthesis should be 
an attempt to discover and carry out a way of 
life and not the mere imitation of a few fittings 
and gadgets which are either typically Indian or 
typically Western-European. 

In any mixture ot Eastern and Western 
design it will not be the ad hoc combination of 
decorative motive and forms that will be im- 
portant, but the attempt to get at the real core of 
our creative ability. Only by releasing the ima- 
gination can we envisage new designs, deeply 
integrated. in a new way of life. Only thus shall 
we be able to assimilate the materials that have 
become available and only in this way shall we 
be able to make a definite contribution to deco- 
rative art. 


The Indian designer, the craftsman and the 
manufacturer as well as the buyer and the con- 
sumer, will have to keep the creative principle 
constantly before him. By studying the geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions of our country 
with special emphasis on our peculiar ways © 
living, have we to evolve higher and higher levels 
of goodtaste. That is the way in which we shall 
achieve an adequate interior decoration where 
there is none and an aesthetically sound work- 
manship, quality and design, where at the mo- 
ment there is only a hotchpotch of vulgarity. 
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1. Study of Mrs. A. J. Wadia. 
The size of room is app. 18ft. x 30 ft. 


All the 

furniture is Burmah teak. 

The cupboard and books cases are built 
against the wall 

and form permanent 

fixtures to the room—the floor has been 


covered entirely with matting. 


The chairs are upholstered with red 
tapestry on the seats and grey velvet at the 
back. The setee is covered with 

grey, the red 

hangings are of the same material and 
colour as the seats of the chairs. 


The walls und plaster of Paris light 


fixtures are of light cream shade. | 


Wall showing sitting arrangement | 
with built-in cupboards and shelves. 
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2. Opposite wall showing loud speaker MARG will give frequent contributions on new designs in interior 
with book cases and cocktail cabinet. — decoration with a view to showing existing imitations of western 
| design, and revivals from old India, so that our public can be 
encouraged to create, away from both these, the new synthesis. 
The suggestions made by our expert designers will be submitted in 

a humble effort to bring some order into the present chaos. : 


3. Corner of Room. 
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A. B. Schwarz. 

By Leela Shiveshwarker 

A. B. Schwarz, whose achievements in the sphere of 

interior decoration 

are discussed here, 

comes from Czechoslovakia, and has been 

in India for the last 

eight years. 

He studied at the architectural departments of the 

Universities of Vienna and Munich. 

and obtained M.Sc., degree in 1928 at 

Munich 

He then put in much practice with various 

firms of architects at Munich, Prague, Bratislava, Vienna and Belgrade. He started his own 
office at Prague in 1923. 

During his active practice he designed many office 

buildings, hospitals and bungalows, 

including flats, factories, and nursing homes in Prague as well 

as in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Italy, 

He left Prague, when Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia, 

for India. Here he worked at first with firms of archi- 

tects and cabinet makers in Bombay. Then he started 

his own office as architect and Interior Decorator. Apart 

from numerous interior designs for flats and houses, he 

planned an ordinance factory in Bombay, which is considered an outstanding work on 
modern architectural design, with especial emphasis on the climatic conditions 

3 prevailing in Bombay. He has also designed a self- 

contained scheme of factory buildings with accommodation for housing of a staff numbering 3,000. 
All the buildings in this scheme show a new conception of structure, layout and design, 
The construction of 

this scheme is still going on. 

~ His architectural philosophy is based upon honest use of materials and a true expression of require- 
ments for modern living conditions in planning and design. As regards interior decoration, 
he is of the opinion that this comparatively new profession should not be divided 

from architecture of which it forms a vital and 

indivisible part. 


4. Miss M. Nallian’s 


Furniture, Burmah 
Teak. Flooring marble. 
Walls bluish, matching the 
shade of the tapestry used. 


View of entrance to 
bedroom with door to bath- 
room and built in chest of 
draws in parapet wall 


opposite entrance door. 
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5. View of Sitting arrangements w 


Divan bed. 





6. View of living room in a country 
house in Czechoslovakia. Woodwork 
red pine. Tapestry and curtain mate- 
rial handloom, according to design. 








FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
{ Continued from page 24) 


In organic 
architecture all three of these are one. 

Whether the structure be Life, a Building 
or a State, why buy more monstrosity. 


terior decoration a third, is absurd. 


Look at Washington. Is there a single- 
minded democratic that is to say, organic build- 
ing there, one sincerely devoted to the nature of 
its purpose ? Bureaucrats are there to work. 
How can they work in these miles of stone 
quarries erected to satisfy a grandomania as in- 
satiable as it is insignificant ? 

Not satisfied, look at Moscow. The case is 
much the same. A new civilization unable to 
find a way of building that is its own, slayishly 
reproduces the buildings of the culture it over- 
threw. It overthrew the great high ceilings, high 
chandeliers, pornographic statues playing on 
grand terraces. Only now they want the ceil- 
ings higher, five chandeliers where there was one 
before and they want it all everywhere, even in 
the subway ! ‘ 

Not liking Moscow, see ‘London! The 
greatest habitation on earth sunk in its own 
traditions, unable to see daylight anywhere— 
part of its charm, of course. 

If you see within at all, you will see the same 
degradation in all. You will find them poisoned 
for Democracy, one and all militaristic, their 
columns marshalled like scldiers menacing the 
human spirit, their opposing major and minor 
centre lines of classic architecture —the true 
crucifixion. 

A democratic building is at ease, it stands 
relaxed. A democratic building, again, is for 
and belongs to/the people. It is of human scale, 
for men and women to Jive in and feel at home. 

No wonder we were bound as things were 
and must struggle to be unbound as things are. 
© build a building for the United 
uild not build for an incongruous 
idea anything biit incongruity. The attempt of 
the nations now ¥ get together is a hopeful sign. 
All this struggle i8 good. I havea feeling —it is 
only a hunch —that we have to make mistakes ; 





we can’t come upon the ideal thing right side 
up all at once. 

I do know that when the home for the 
United Nations is built it must be a modern high 
spirited place of great repose, an unpretentious 
building, abandoning all specious symbolism, 
having the integrity of organic character in itself, 
an example of great faith in humanity. Let the 
Assembly room be a place of light as wide open 
to the sky as possible ( that influence is auspi- 
cious ). Make it no screen to hide ignoble fears 
or cherish native hypocrisy cultured anywhere 
by any tradition. Like the human being it would 
prophesy—its basis the earth, its goal the uni- 
versal. 

If the United Nations is to be a success, it 
is all up to each of us right where we now are, 
in the citadels of democracy our own homes. 
We love to call them our own. We wish to live 
there the life of brotherly love and creative 
sensitivity with full individual responsibility. 
But we want to live as potent individuals crav- 
ing immortality, believing in ourselves, and 
therefore in each other, as with world wide 
hospitality we strive for the things that seem 
more fair to live with and to live for. 

WHEN the organic architecture of Demo- 
cracy is allowed to build for democratic life 
the organic or natural way, we the American 
people will recover nobility. Our creative sensi- 
tivity will then learn from right-minded archi- 
tecture to see a man noble as MAN, a brick that 
is a BRICK, see wood beautiful as WOOD (not 
falsified by some demented painters). We will 
wish to have a board live as a BOARD and use 
steel as STEEL -—a spider spinning —and we 
want glass to be the miracle life itself is. We 
will see, by means of it, interior space come alive 
as the reality of every building. We will learn 
that our greatest lack as a civilization is the 
beauty of organic integrity and that Beauty itself 
is the highest and finest kind of morality. When 
Democracy builds it will build the organic way 
and every man’s building —his chosen govern- 
ment no less —will be benign. 

If we love Democracy, the way to do is to 
be. I can see no fight for freedoms. In a de- 
mocracy there is only FREEDOM. 
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THE CONTINUATION OF A CITY 


By 
Hilary Waddington & S. Naqvi 
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Indira Gandhi National 


Centre for the Arts 


JAMA MASJID is one of the largest mosques in India and 
was started by the Emperor Shahjehan in 650 A.D. 


| Photo of Jama Masjid by N. A. Nalawala Esq. A.RP.S. j 


(NCATTERED over an area of about fifty 
square miles in and around Delhi are 
very many old and historical places and 

it is hard to select just which ones most deserve 

notice out of the two hundred or so more 
important buildings. 


Delhi has been rebuilt not eight times as is 
usually supposed but at least fifteen times. The 
Indrapat of the Mahabharata which probably 
dates back to about 1500 B.C. is the mound 
round which the walls of Purana Qila were built 
in the 16th Century A.D. while in 1946 great 
blocks of buildings are going up at Palam a few 
miles west of New Delhi where the inter-conti- 
nental aircraft touch down between Chungking 
and New York. The dozen and a half illustra- 
tions which cover quite a lot of the period bet- 
ween these two dates have been selected quite at 
random because the authors happen personally 
to like them. 


The earliest definite building in the Delhi 
area is Suraj Kund, a great semi-circular tank 
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away in the jungle about 10 miles to the south 


of New Delhi As its name implies it is a tank 
where the worship of the Sun took place. About 
300 feet radius at water level, it is surrounded 
with terraces and on the east and west there are 
ereat flights of steps down into the water. At 
the top of the western stairway there must once 
have been a temple, but except for one piece of 
carved stone there is no trace left. Tradition 
says that it was built by Suraj Pal in 686 A.D. 
but it was probably repaired in the 14th Century 


SURAJ KUND or the Sun Tank lies in a hollow in the 
rough country to the south of Delhi. Built in 7th 
Century A.D. it was probably repaired in the 14th 
Century which accounts for the cement paving on 
the right. 
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TOMB OF KHAN-I-KHANAN, the son of Akbar’s Prime Minister. Late 16th Century. It was 
later despoiled of its marble to build Safdar Jang’s tomb. 


when some of the temple stones were used to 
mend the walls of the stairways. 

No description of Delhi is complete without 
the Kutb Minar at Mahrauli 10 miles from Delhi 
and 6 from Suraj Kund. When the first Moslem 
invaders of Delhi came and overthrew the last 
Hindu king, Prithvi Raj, they built on the site 
of the main temple of his capital, Lal Kot, a 
great Mosque, and partly to serve as its minaret 
and partly to be a Tower of Victory, the 238 ft. 
high tower was built. The Minar is called by its 
present name from Kutb-ud-din the first viceroy 
left by Mohammad Ghori to rule over Delhi on 
his behalf. The great restorer of ancient buildings 
and India’s first Archaeologist, the Emperor 
Firoz-Shah Tughlag repaired the Kutb and added 
the present two top stories in 1368. 

Little known to the outside world is Sultan 
Garhi, the earliest Muslim tomb in India. It is 
on the ridge 3} miles W. N. W. of the Kutb 
Minar among a mass of deserted houses— this 
group of houses being a rare example of domestic 
architecture. The tomb belongs to Prince Nasi- 
tuddin, the eldest son of Iltmish, who was 
buried here in 1229. The grave is in a crypt. 
The general decorations in the tomb are essen- 


tially Hindu style, showing that the craftsmen 
on the work were Indians. The main arch of 
the gateway and the marble mehrab inside are 
ornamented with rich inscriptions in Kufic 
script—a style introduced by the calligraphists 
of Iraq and Persia and in vogue only in the early 
Muslim period in India. 

One of the most remarkable cities is that 
of Tughlaqabad 8 miles south of New Delhi. 
It was started in 1321 at the orders of Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlag and despite the fact that it is over 
300 acres in area and almost as big as the Roman 
City of London, it was completed in 2 years and 
abandoned on the orders of Ghias-ud-din’s 
son Mohammad-bin-Tughlaq in 1327. The 
City consisted of the Town, laid out with regu- 
lar roads at right angles to each other and sur- 
rounded by a wall with many fortified gates. 
Beside each gate was a series of 6 or 8 grain silos 
each 25 ft. in diameter and 30 ft. deep. On the 
south-west and cut off from the Town by a 
bigger wall is the palace quarter, and at the east 
end of this is the Citadel, also cut off from it 
by an even bigger wall. The Citadel walls are 
in places 90 ft. high. In the centre of the Citadel 


is the keep, again cut off by a wall, and from 
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SULTAN GHARI. The tomb mosque of Prince Nasiruddin, son of Ilutmish. He was buried in 1229. 
earliest tomb in India. 


inside this innermost area is a secret escape 
passage. It would seem that the danger of court 
intrigue at this period was almost as great as that 
from outside enemies. 

A quarter of a mile to the south-east of 
Tughlagabad and connected to it by a wide bund 
lies Adilabad, the fortress palace of Mohammad- 
bin-Tughlaq. It is really part of a Tughlaqabad 
complex. 

Firoz Shah not only spent his time repairing 
old buildings and erecting Asoka’s pillars in 
places where he thought that they would be more 
read, healso spent a lot of the time in hunting and 
to do this comfortably he built hunting boxes. 
One of these is in the jungle on the ridge behind 
the Viceroy’s House, and is called Badshahi 
Building or more often just Malcha. Itis mas- 
sively built and there is nearly always a breeze 
on the roof. Originally there were bunds and 
dams near it so that there was quite an expanse 
of water close by. 

While examining an air photo of Lal Kot 
(where the Kutb is) one of the officers of the 
Archaeological Survey of India noticed a queer 
‘**L”’ shaped depression in the ground quite close 
to the main road to Mahrauli. He went there 
and found, it was the ruins of a big baoli or step- 
well. From the way the stones were finished 
and laid it looked like Firoz Shah’s period. As 
soon as it has been put under the protection of 
the Archaeological Survey Department, it will 
be cleared out and repaired. A great deal of 
what is now mussing will probably be found 
at the bottom of the steps and can be put back. 

Beyond the far north end of Delhi Ridge 
and beside an inlet of the River Jumna stand the 
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Mosque and bridge of Wazirabad. Somewhat 
austere in form, the sight of this massive, firm 
and strong group is impressive in this beautiful 
and peaceful spot. The mosque was built in 
the reign of Firoz Shah. It contains that rare 
feature a latticed gallery for purdah-observing 
ladies and is decorated with geometrical tracery 
and Quranic inscriptions incised in plaster. 


Immediately to the north of the mosque is a 
streamlet which overflows during the rains 
and would cut off the land beyond but for this 
bridge of Firoz Shah’s. At the northern end 
beyond the regular series of arches and under 
the roadway is a chamber which has been 
variously described as a bathing place and a 
place for catching fish, but is really an elaborate 
sluice to control the flow of water and probably 
to restrict the excessive back flow from the 
Jumna in flood. 


During the 15th Century—an interlude bet- 
ween the decline of the Sultanate period and the 
rise of the Mogul power—a beautiful mosque 
was built which stands about 8 miles from Delhi 
towards the Kutb Minar. It is ornamental 
Lodi style where coloured plaster work and 
marble was Javishly used in the decoration. 
Architectural beauty apart, the origin of its name 
is curious. One day while walking, Sikander 
Shah Lodi found a grain of Moth (pulse) which he 
picked up and handed to his Vazir Mian Bhoiya. 
Since the grain of Moth had been honoured by 
his master he did not like to throw it away, but 
brought it back to his house and sowed it. He 
re-sowed the resulting seed and kept up. the 


process patiently till the profit of several har-- 
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DEWAN-I-KHAS or Hall of Private Audience, in Delhi Fort where many important decisions were made 
in middle and late Mogul times. It was here that the famous Peacock Throne stood. Date 1638, 


vests was enough to build this beautiful mosque. 

The park where the children of New Delhi 
go to play their—their Kensington Gardens— 
is Lodi Gardens. It is so called because some 
of the big tombs of the Lodi Dynasty are here. 
It is with the Lodis that we see the start of the 
great era of big domed tombs standing in the 
middle of their own square compounds that 
develops up to the world famous Taj Mahal 
at Agra. In the matter of comparative dates it 
Is interesting to remember that the mosque 1n 
Lodi Gardens was being built just at the time 
that Columbus was discovering America. 


When Sher Shah had driven out Humayun, 
he started to build a new capital, as so many 
emperors of Delhi had done before him. Two 
of its gates still stand, one close to the Delhi 
Gate of the present city and the other opposite 
the main gate of Purana Qila. He built two 
pieces of massive and imposing wall on each side 
of this latter gate, but no trace of any more 
of this wall has been found, not even when 
New Delhi was being built. 

After Humayun had returned and taken back 
his Kingdom he went on with Purana Qila. 
He died in 1556 as a result of a fall down the 
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MOTH-KL-MASJID, The mosque stairs of his library. The steps of Sher Mandal 
of the Grain Pulse so called because are still very steep and dangerous. 


t was built from the sale of crops 

of pallse all ce soap ak He was buried in the first of the great 

from one single grain. Date 15th Mogul tombs about a mile south of Purana Qila 

Century. Of all the monuments in Delhi, Humayun’s tomh 
is probably the most impressive. It is a very 
strong and beautiful design. The dome is jus€ 
but only just, of horse shoe section, the widest 

ADILABAD. Looking out through diameter of the dome oversailing the drum by 6” 

the inner gate, the tomb of Ghias- on each side. The gardens round the tomb are 


d-din Tughl ; 
hanced Ree ae RO ee now being planted only with the flowers and 


of Tughlaqabad. Although Adila- trees that would have been used by his wife 

bad was built by a Moslem emperor when she laid out the tomb and its garden. 

the design of the gate is Hindu. ‘Ai | 1 . rs. 

Date about 1325. quarter of a mile south-west of Huma- 
yun’s tomb is that of Khan-i-Khanan the son of 
Akbar’s Prime Minister. Although this tomb 
was stripped of all its marble by the builders of 
Safdar Jang’s tomb (of which more anon) it is 
still a fine and dignified design. Some of the 
details of the ornaments in the spandrils of the! 
arches are lovely little bits of work. oe 


In the reigns of Akbar and Jehangir Delhi 
lost its importance and was reduced to a provin- 
cial city. Shah Jehan, however, restored its 
splendour, indeed under him it reached the 
pinnacle of its fame and for some time was 


FIROZ SHAH’S HUNTING BOX AT MOLCHA. He 
also built dams and ponds so that there would be sree a) 
of water close to keep the place coolin summer. Date! 
14th Cent. 








KRISHNA’S BATH 


In the last issue of MARG I dealt with several paintings from the Treasuryvala collection. The miniature 
KRISHNA’S BATH is a beautiful example of the P: school from the same collection. It is typical of the 
Kangra Kalam in its most colourful mood, and has all the grace and charm which one associates with the finest 
Kangra miniatures of the late 18th and early 19th Centuries. Our example, judging by its rather full bodied 
deep toned colour harmony is more likely to be an example of the late 18th Century as in later work the tonality 
often, though not invariably, tends to assume a higher key, while those later works which seek to retain brilliance 
of colour are too often wanting in that rich yet mellow colour sensation which marks the earlier products. 

The pictorial representation of the ablutions of a divinity have a very ancient origin. The goddess Lakshmi 
being laved by the water from the pots which the elephants hold in their upraised trunks is a theme familiar 
to students of Indian sculpture while the Buddha bathing is represented at Ajanta. a 

The intent of our miniature is not religious, even bei adoration for every phase of Krishna’s life imbued 
the writers and artists of the 17th and 18th Centuries. scene is essentially a homely one Krishna 
(coloured blue) and his brother Balarama (white) might be any two Indian children. Nevertheless a sense of 
importance is imparted even to this simple theme by the number of attendants who help Yasoda to bathe her 
frolicsome and tempestuous infant. Krishna’s obstreperous attitude and Yasoda’s patient but firm conduct of the 
proceedings bape toe subtle sense of humour which was innate in many Pahari artists whose hearts had been 
delighted with the Krishna legend. . 

The miniature belongs to the Kangra School and is not unlikely to be a product of the reign of Sansar Chand 
(who came to the throne in 1776 A.D.) the Kangra ruler at whose court the art of painting greatly flourished. 

The facial types are stylized and not individualised, but nevertheless there is no monotony because is is 
on the actions of each of the dramatic personal and on the varied colouring of their garments. There is an aif of 
delicacy and refinement in the treatment of the picture which is peculiar to Kangra art, and a sedate tempo 
contrasts forcibly with the vigour of Basohli painting which I dealt with in the last issue of MARG. - 

The size of the original is 63” x9". KARL KHANDALAVALA 





WHITHER; 
INDIAN 
ART ? 


By DR HERMANN GOETZ 


HITHER goes Indian art today ? When 
half a century ago the Bengal School 
returned to the national tradition, every- 

body expected the sunrise of another Golden 
Age of Indian art. But no noon has followed 
on that morning. True, Indian artists and art 
institutions have multiplied, the field of national 
art activities has immensely expanded, and 
modern Indian art now occupies a well acknow- 
ledged position in the world. But it is not less 
true that this new national art has remained weak, 
that the course set by the first masters has come 
to a standstill in an endless repetition of the same 
formulas, and that the artists whom the world at 
present acknowledges as the leading representa- 
tives of Indian art are to most people heretic 
modernists infected by influences from outside 
and condemned to find a corner in the “foreign” 
sections of the great exhibitions. Could it be 
possible that in the very silverlight of a dawning 
political freedom the just reborn national art is 
in danger of being reabsorbed into an all-per- 
vading Russo-American world art? But the 
national revival had broken off almost all the 
bridges to the art of the outside world and could, 
thus, not be affected by the latter. Why then 
could it come to a standstill? Perhaps be- 
cause it was built up on erroneous premises, 
because it endeavoured to achieve something 
which runs counter to the natural growth of 


genuine art ? 
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The current ideology of modern Indian art 
is as follows. Through millennia we have had a 
unique, deeply mystic and symbolic art which 
was ruined by the contact with British im- 
perialism. Let us therefore, abandon the foreign 
teachings, let us return to the beautiful tradi- 
tions of our great past, let us study them and 
revive them! In practice this ideology, ex- 
pounded above all by Havell, was further de- 
fined by the selection of a classic Golden Age, that 
of the Guptas, by the side of which the Chola and 
the Mogul-Rajput periods were acknowledged 
as two Silver Ages, according to the individual 
preferences of province and community. 

Thus the national art revival became almost 
identical with the imitation of the chief monu- 
ments of the Gupta period, the Ajanta frescoes, 
or of Mogul and Rajput painting to which by and 
by were added the South Indian wall paintings 
and bronzes, the Bengali pattas and inspiration 
from Chinese and Japanese art. We must 
acknowledge that the imitation and adapta- 
tion often is extremely clever. And yet, in 
most cases an unbridgeable gulf separates the 
originals from their “Renaissance” successors. 
Here ease and grace, there distortion and affec- 
tion ; here strength and grandeur, there weak- 
ness and pettiness ; here the utmost sensitive- 
ness, there sentimentality ; here a mightily reli- 
gious vision, there a mneurasthenic pseudo- 
mysticism. 

This criticism which has been pronounced 
from many sides, has generally been dismissed 
with indignation as an expression of foreign 
arrogance and lack of understanding. But as a 
‘matter of fact this criticism has nothing to do 
with the Indian national character which, 
through thousands of years, has brought forth 
a succession of great arts, but with the character 
of all merely imitative art movements, and above 
all of the imitative art of 19th century Europe of 
which it is a last disguised offshoot. 

The experiment to revive a past art tradi- 
tion which has been attempted during the last 
half-century in India, is nothing new. It has 
been tried many times in the course of human 
history, and always with the same results. 
After their liberation from the Assyrian yoke 
the Neo-Babylonians started on a revival of the 
classic art of the Old-Babylonian Empire of 
Hammurabi. Not long afterwards, the Baby- 
lonian nation and Babylonian civilization dis- 
appeared for ever. After their liberation from 
Nubian, Assyrian and Persian foreign rule, the 
Egyptians, from the Saite Pharaoh upto the 
Roman period, tried with still greater persever- 
ance to revive the “‘unique”’, “mystic” art of the 
“old Kingdom’’, two thousand years ago, with 
the help of models and “‘silpasastras’’. But all 
these efforts did not save Egypt from foreign 
rule and its mystic religion and art from being 
superseded by Christianity and finally, Islam. 


Not much later, the Jews under the Maccabees 
embarked on the same experiment: the revival 
of the Davidian Kingdom and its art. But soon 
afterwards the Jewish state and its art were 
extinguished by the Romans. , 
In the second and third Centuries A.D, 
Roman art likewise started on the “neo-Attic” 
revival of early Greek art in the mystic symbolism 
of Neo-Platonistic and later Stoic philosophy. 
Soon afterwards the great social revolution 
broke out which destroyed the flourishing 
Roman civilization and prepared the way for 
the Christian and Muslim societies and their art. — 
After the French Revolution also, European ~ 
“Classicism” propagated a slavish “‘esoteric” 
‘mitation of Graeco-Roman and “‘Romanticism”, 
a “mystic” imitation of Romanesque Gothic 
art. Throughout the whole of the 19th century, 
European official art remains imitative, though its 
mystesism and esoterism losc more and more of 
their sincerity. Since, we have seen the collapse — 
of Europe and its supersession by a younger, 
Russo-American world constellation. 
But, also, the Bolshevist Revolution in~ 
Russia had been preceded by a similar retros- 
pective movement, the Old-Russian school © 
which had tried to revive the mysticism of the 
Greek-Orthodox church and the long passed 
art of Byzantium and Kiev. And the same in 
the Far East! After the overthrow of the 
Moguls the Ming worked hard to_ revive the 
great Chinese civilization and art of the T’ang 
and Sung Dynasties. But, soon afterwards, 
China became subject to the Manchus, its cul 
tural life petrified, and finally the country dis- 
integrated helplessly under the impact of West- 
ern imperialism. 
Only a weak generation can look anxiously 
towards the past when world developmen 
open immense new possibilities of creative ac” 
tivity before. And only a weak generation 
can submit to a mental strait-jacket, such as’ the 
form of expression of a completely different 
time always must prove. Only a generation 
who has lost the overwhelming direct com-— 
munion with the cosmic revelation of the Divine, 
will dabble in the subtleties of mystic theory OT 
allegoric esoterism. For this reason revivalist” 
art styles always are the sure forebodings of 2 
final and irrevocable national and cultural 
collapse. A modern Indian art which cannot 
do more than imitate the past, is not the siga- 
of a genuine national rebirth but the sure symp- 
tom of a cultural collapse to be expected within 
the next fifty or hundred years, perhaps another 
foreign conquest or a gigantic social revolution. 
Here some people will object : ‘Why do you 
compare the “Indian Renaissance” with su 
decadent revivals? Why not with # 
other, so tremendously vital Renaissance 
15th and 16th Century Europe from which it has 
borrowed its name ?” But everybody who has 
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RESTING 
By 
AMRITA SHER GIL 
“Resting is one of Amrita Sher Gil’s finest achievements for its sheer colour beauty.. there is a 
greater standardisation of form and increased subtility for compressing the essential of a face, a body, 


a hand, a foot, into the most subtly ‘simple of moulds. Her colour begins to quiver with 
almost fierce accents of subtly controlled light ....” 


Courtesy New Book Co. adapted from Karl Khandalavala 





SANTHAL GIRL 
a 
JAMINI ROY 


This work by the doyen of Bengali art is an epitome of the values which characterised Jamini Roy’s revolt against his 
earlier teachers of the Bengal school. To draw a picture with a few sweeping lines, as the pat painters of the 
vitages of Bengal drew them, but with the firmness and assurance of a practiced draughtsman—that was Jamini~ > - 
Koy s seal SANTHAL GIRL is typical of his line work, a lovely figure with a direct sensuous appeal in the curve of her 
aduncnes. it 
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RASA LILA 


By 
GEORGE KEYT 

The linear, chromatic and compositional approach to painting is most adequately synthesised with the thematic 
in the work of the Singalese painter George Keyt. The above reproduction of a panel from a series of pictures on the loves 
of Radha and Krishna is quite unlike any of the feeble, rain washed pictures which have been common currency in our 
country through the revivalist schools. Here is a search for form and love of colour seldom seen in India since Basholi, 
except in our folk art. But whereas folk painting is charming and naive there is in the work of George Keyt a self con- 
scious mastery of fundamentals as in the old fresco painters of India and Ceylon. Keyt is certainly elemental in his colout- 
ing: the Krishna in this picture is a deep cloudy blue with red eyes, black hair and a yellow cloth, standing out against a 
background of violet and orange red. The women around him are in varying shades of gold, with Radha the most — 
golden, draped in purplish pink with the foliage an emerald green. The bursting flowers in the corner are dead white, a 
counterpoint in this passionate symphony of colour. 
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studied the latter, knows that the rebirth of 
Antiquity had been an illusion. In contrast to 
the imitative Classicism, Neo-Gothicism and 
Neo-Renaissance of the 19th Century the Renais- 
sance proper had been not a revival but a syn- 
thesis of Gothic, Graeco-Roman, Arab, Byzan- 
tino-Tartar and even Chinese elements. And it 
had been more ! All these components had been 
mere material for inspiration and study. What 
actually happened, was the birth of modern civi- 
lization by a new creative effort. And this has 
been the case with all genuine cultural rebirths. 
After the collapse of ancient Sumer, Babylonian 
Civilization and art was reborn as the result of 
new Amorite, Kassite, Mitanni (V edic-Aryan) 
and Hittite elements. After the Hukso con- 
quest, ancient Egyptian civilization and art was 
in the New Empire regenerated by a strong 
admixture of Syrian inspirations. The great art 
and culture of Greece has been the child of 
Central European, ancient Cretan, Egyptian, and 
Phoenician parents. Muslim civilization and 


art sprang from the synthesis of Arabic, Byzan- 
tine, Persian, Turkish and Sino-Mogul tradi- 
tions. The two Golden Ages of China under 
the Han and later under the T’ang and Sung 
emperors was not a revival of the classic Chou 
civilization such as the Confucian philosophers 
would like to represent it, but above all the 
result of an absorption of new foreign ideas, 
Siberian, Turkish, Iranian, Indo-Buddhist. And 
the same is true of India. The Maurya Age 
would not have been possible without the inten- 
sive contact with the Achaemenid and Seleu- 
cids, the Gupta Age without the preceding 
Scythian, Parthian and Sasanian invasions ; 
Rajput civilization without the cultural irrup- 
tion of Islam. 

And, finally, this is true of those individuals 
and groups who successfully survived the col- 
lapse of sterile revivalist periods. Early Christ- 
ian art, imbued with the ideals of the East, 
emerged from the collapse of Graeco-Roman 
Antiquity. The Impressionist and Expression- 
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THE REAPERS 
by 
RATHIN MOITRA 


Rathin Moitra is a member of the Calcutta Group, a collection of young painters who are in revolt against much 
in the earlier renaissance that was meretricious and pseudo romantic. They have sought to imbibe a far more vital feeling 
from contemporary Far Eastern and European art than their elders did. But this is not to suggest that they are in any 
sense imitative, for their love of the people and the old folk culture of Bengal roots them in the long Bengali tradition. 
Picture reproduced here shows new and instinctive patterns evolved in oils, an attempt to realise vividness almost in the 


manner of Van Gogh. 
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RoEVIVALISSE 
FAILURES 


ANCIENT EGYPT Ptolemy Philaretes 
crowned as Pharaoh, Relief at Edfu, 


Revival of the art of the new kingdom I200 
years earlier. 


Bloated and stiff, dragged on as a hieratic 
temple art for another 200 years, then dis- 
appeared for ever, 


Artemis, statue, Museo 
Nazionale, Naples. 


** Neo-Aitic School, 
Istcentury A.D. Revival 
of early Greek art, 600 
years eariter, 





Collapsed I50 years 

later for ever, 
Tai Chin, Morning of two Philosophers 
Ming Painting, London. 





Lith Century Revival of Sung art, 500 years 
earlier Still surviving in complete osstft- 
cation, 





Ouerbeck, The Holy Family German 
Painting, early rgth Century. 

“Romantic revival of Italian Renaissance 
art, 400 years earlter. 


The Thorwaldsen, The Night 
Relief, eariy roth Century. 


The inspiration of Ajantaism, 
flickering on as an academic 
esoterism, 


. oe The inspiration from the imi- 
iE lace wace lt tation of Moghul and Rajput 


'* Classicist’’ revival of Greek art, 2500 years painting, weak and slavish, 
earlier. : now practically dead. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
NEW 
STARTS 


From a free Synthesis. 


WHERE STANDS INDIA? 


The Pantheon, Rome, 2nd Century 
A.D. 


Bodhisattva Statue from 
Dien-lung-shan, I" ang 
Dynast 5 


Synthesis of Chinese and 
Gupta-Indian tradition. 








Musician Girl, Funeral Terracotta figurine. 
Tang Dynasty. 
Synthesis of Chinese and Turkish (Toba) 


tradition. 
The “Golden Age” of Chinese art. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. Graeco-E eyptian 
Mummy Portrait from Pa yum, Strassborg 
Mtseum. 


A 2nd Century A.D. synthesis of Greek 
painting and Egyptian mummy marks. 


Ihe Root of early Christian, Byzantine, old 
Russian and Mediaeval European art. 


The first synthesis of trabeste Graeco- 
Roman and vaulted Asiatic Archi- 
tecture. The prototype of the Aya 
Sofia in Stambul, St. Peter's in 
Rome, St. Paul's in London, the 
Pantheon in Paris, the Capital im 
Washing‘on etc. 


EUROPE. Assimilation of Japanese 
Egyptian and Polynestan style ele- 
ments. 


The root of living Western art.of 
today. 


Ganguin, Tahitian Girl, Painting, 
Private collection. 


Voding he fe e 
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ist masters who had learned from China, Japan, 
India, Egypt, Iran and the Pacific, proved the 
only still fertile branch of the European art 
tradition. Nicholas Roerich, is the only 
survivor of the Old Russian school. And 
through Japanese masters the Chinese tradition 
brought forth its last masterpieces. 

Thus, whereas the works of puristic revi- 
vals are always weak, all these just-mentioned 
examples, children of international and inter- 
cultural contacts, are the acknowledged power- 
ful and characteristic representatives of national 
art. Gupta, Rajput, T’ang, Sung, Greek, Byzan- 
tine, Muslim art are for us_ the national 
arts of India, China, the Near East, 
Mediaeval Europe ; Roerich is for us the Rus- 

. * rt 35 
sian painter, Theotocopouli, “the Greek (El 
Greco) the Spanish master. This seems a 
paradox only to those who have never under- 
stood that art is not an imitative, but a creative 
process. Those great art periods and masters 
who have absorbed so many influences, have 
never imitated them. All these many sided 
experiences were mere means to clarify their 
own ideas, to improve the range of their expres- 
sion, to purify their aesthetic sense, to spiritual- 
‘ze their vision. They acknowledged only one 
selecting and rejecting, co-ordinating and form- 
ing authority, the direct vision of their heart. 
A genuine vision born from a direct cosmic com- 
munion can never acknowledge any other author- 
ity prescribing how to express itself. Only one 
thing matters, i.e., that that form is the best 
possible and most honest reproduction of the 
inspiring vision. Whatever the final results 
will be, the product will then always be agenuine 
representative of national art. 

This has been so in all truly living and great 
arts of mankind ; this has been so in Indian art. 
An overwhelming stream of ever new creations, 
an immense variety of types and not less wide 
range of perfect expression changing its style 
from decade to decade, nay even from year to 
year, assimilating innumerable new impressions 
and yet always true to its own vision, of the most 
delicate and loving observation of nature and 
of the grandest cosmic vision, this is the true 
story of Indian art. But, unfortunately our 
minds have been befogged with an absurd ideo- 
logy proclaiming a “unique” Indian art in con- 
flict with and isolation from all the living arts 
of the world, never changing in timeless sterility, 
cut off from the living process of nature, in 
mystic abstraction and symbolism. But 
the very monuments cry out against this 
caricature. Indeed, Indian art is unique, but as 
the art of a continent-wide civilization, within 
the life process common to all art, nay, to every- 
thing in this world of ours, the life process of 
creative contact, birth, growth and death. In- 
deed, Indian art has idealized and simplified, 
like all great human art, because of the economy 
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of expression which is part of beauty, because of 
the blending of spiritual vision and material 
form, but it has been the idealization of a lovingly 
studied nature as prove those innumerable deli- 
cate sculptures from Mohenjo-Daro and Sanchi 
down to Elephanta, Bhuvanesvar, Khajuraho, 
Kuradu, Modhera, and the sweet intimacy of 
Rajput and Mogul painting. Only in a few 
cases it has gone to the limit of symbolic ab- 
straction. But all the other anti-naturalistic 
cases belong to periods of obvious decadence 
and ossification. Indeed, Indian art has sub- 
ordinated these natural forms to general patterns 
of harmony and meaning such as all great 
masters have applied in many variations, the 
Egyptians not less than the Chinese and Japa- 
nese, Leonardo da Vinci, Durer, Tintoretto, 
Greco, Gauguin and Cezanne. Indeed, Indian 
art has made a wide use of symbolism, but of 
symbols such as every great religious art of the 
world has used, from the ceremonial jades and 
bronzes of Chou China to the elaborate mystic 
apparatus of Egypt and Babylonia and to the 
yantra—and mandala-like compositions of Me- 
diaeval Europe. | 

Indian artists in the past have often enough 
developed and elaborated existing living tradi- 
tions, such as the masters of Egypt, China, 
Greece, Europe have likewise done in happy days 
of undisturbed growth. But they have never 
hit on the idea of unearthing and imitating tradi- 
tions and forms dead since more than a millen- 
nium and now suddenly proclaimed as classical 
models. This thoroughly decadent attitude is, 
in fact, un-Indian. It is an import from the 
lowest ebb of 19th Century European art, that 
imitative art which had been the first omen of 
the fall of old Europe consummated in these two 
last world wars. The Greek ‘Ideal’ eternal, 
never changing, of 19th Century European Classi- 
cism’’ has been exchanged for a not less stereo- 
typed Gupta “ideal”. The Romanesque and 
Gothic models of European Romanticism have 
been replaced by South Indian bronzes and Raj- 
put paintings, the Italian and French Renais- 
sance by Mogul art. The naturalistic esoterism 
of the humanists has been inverted into the anti- 
naturalistic mysticism of the European Gothicists. 
But does an art ideology of sterility become bet- 
ter in any way because it has been made palat- 
able by means of Indian labels ? For as we have 
seen, this ideology has neither anything to do 
with Europe as such, as it has been cultivated in 
other dying civilizations. And it might as well 
become the ideology of a dying Indian society. 
The collapse which India experienced one and a 
half centuries ago, has left behind an evil heritage 
only too responsive to such a message of deca- 
dent self-delusion : the traditionalism which 
had been at the root of the Indian eclipse, and — 
the sense of frustration and humiliation which — 

( Continued on page 88.) 





PREMA 
BY 
GEORGE KEYT 


The qualities that stand out in this lovely pic- 
ture are typical of George Keyt’s work, insofar as 
he seems to be searching for a profound sense of 
form always, and blending it with ever new colours. 
Different from most pictures of his other periods 
PREMA belongs to aseries of near portraits, which 
are completely unlike their originals, a kind of 
catharsis in paint of a fundamental painter- 
poet’sfancy. This golden girl most reminds us of a 
lovely lily - a golden lily. 
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HERE is a certain appropriateness in re- 

calling today the manner in which the 
_ -—- great tradition of Indian culture came 

to be moulded through the interaction of various 
streams of influences and the way in which it 
flowed into other cultures. We do so, however, 
not in any spirit of vainglory or boastfulness, 
but in order to address ourselves, inthe shrunken 
world of today to the problem of continuity in 
world culture. And by this continuity we mean 





Head of Buddha 
Angkor Vat 


the bonds of sympathy and friendship in human 
relations which are beginning to be felt among 
the oppressed and exploited, and which are 
making the ignorant and forgotten of yesterday, 
the source of inspiration for the new world of 
tomorrow. Asever we are open to give and 
take, to influence and to be influenced. 

The fact that we are an amalgam of peoples 
alone shows that we, and our culture are the 
joint products of many of the most important 
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Princess and attendant, Sigiriya, Ceylon 


primary cultures of the world, There is no 
question of solving the riddle of the Sphinx— 
no reasontoask which of these primary cultures 
was the oldest, or toassert that our own culture 
was the most ancient. The origins are lost in 
myth and legend. Do we accept the hypotheses 
of those who believe that the original Neolithic 
inhabitants of India came from Central Asia or 
from Norway ? And was there any known con- 
nection with Sumer, or the early Cretan civi- 
lization ? Or did we havea script in common 
with the Mexicans ? All these questions excite 
the fancy. But the conclusion we come to is 
that the continuity alone is important, that 
the peoples, with their arts, assimilate irrespec- 
tive of text books. 

The primitive, earthy sculpture of Mathura 
is reminiscent of the mother cults of the world. 
The imagery of our song of songs is fertile with 
the fauna of the great highways of Asia and 
Europe. The frescoes in Central Asia owe their 
dynamic to India. And the impact of the Greeks 
on Northern India, though feeble, results in a 
real transformation in our art of living. The 
beauty and dignity of the great Maurya civiliza- 


tion makes itself felt for centuries in the South, 
specially on the curve of the message of the 
Buddha, the first great humanist of the world. 
From the fourth to the fifth century Indian 
dynasties moved to Cambodia, Sumatra and Java 
possessed of the ancient Brahmanical religion, 
which was later modified by Hinayana Buddhism. 
For four hundred years the farther reaches of 
Indo-nesia echo to the hammer which is knock- 
ing into shape the spirit of India in the stones 
of Prapatom in Siam, the Mison in Champa, the 
Dierig structures in Java creating what Coomara- 
swamy calls the first ‘cubic architecture’. A 
classical period followed in which the various 
kingdoms of the Indian ocean produced the 
most splendid monuments. Buddhism travel- 
led to China and led to an extraordinary efflore- 
scence, whereas in Tibet and Nepal it mixed 
with Vaisnava forms of Hinduism. 

In the ninth Century the splendid monu- 
ments of Angkor-Thom arise; inthe eleventh the 
Pagam Pagoda in Burma; in the twelfth the 
historic Angkor Vat in Cambodia, with its 
reliefs of dancers and long galleries of Brahmani- 
cal subjects. The island of Ceylon also records 
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Ganesh from Java 


On opposite page: Sorrowing Ananda 


Polonnarwwa, Ceylon. Photo : 
Wendt : courtesy George Keyt. 


Gateway of Borobudur 


Lionel 
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Farhad Beg Yailaki (Khot 


Head of Hariti, detail of t 





of wall-painting. Head of Amida, 


Western Kon-do Wall, Horyu-ji. 


Detail 
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Nepalese Bronze, 18’’ high. or = ae 
be Parvati. But it has also been suggested that she is a Dakini or a yogini. 


There is a second piece like her in existence, an 


old. If she is modern then there may be a master craftsmen alive in Nepal. 


collection of Dr. Schinzel. 


For detail studies of the same figure see pages 76 & 77. 


the richest flowering of artistic sensibility in the 
ninth to the eleventh Centuries, in the Buddhist 
sculptures of Annuradhapura and Polunnaruwa. 
The island of Bali preserves the only mixture of 
Hinduism and Buddhism with an art which is a 
magnificent synthesis from the extant tradition 
of Majapahit and Singosari. The Indian tradi- 
‘tion of music, dancing and theatre was, in fact 
better preserved in Burma, Siam, Cambodia and 
Java than it was in India itself. 
The spiritual forces which, several centuries 
later, have shown renascent struggles in Indo- 





In her hand she holds a lingam, a Shiva symbol. 
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She might, therefore, 


d it may be that she is a modern piece, or about 200 years 


The bronze belongs to the 


nesia, Burmaand the Far East have now mingled 
with our own struggles for emancipation and 
democracy. And together these struggles are 
providing models to the rich and strong peoples 
of the Middle East and Africa. Also the whole 
inter Asian world is reaching out its message of 
struggle to the very heart of Europe and America. 
The continuity of cult flows unhampered across 
the air, on the sea and by land, to wherever men 
mingle and talk of rebuilding the war torn world 
so that men so far kept down as beasts have a 
chance to be men again. 
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Paul Zils 
FILM 

OF 

OUR 

TIME Life LE” 


N a post-war period people discover that 
they cannot continue where they left 
off before the big change. The vehement 

storm of the war also produces revolutions 
within the individual. It is the only time we 
learn, we are apt to re-form, to advance, and 
even to accept something new eventually, some- 
thing which is both human and artistic. 


After a war there are always two distinct 
trends in art: the one moves towards religion, 
mysticism, imagination ; the other towards na- 
turalism and reality. The same goes for the 
film. As both these tendencies are not only 
filmic, but also the film’s very own way of ex- 
pression and natural substance they are welcomed 
by all artistically perceiving pioneers of motion- 
pictures. They have their chance here and now. 


I love the world of imagination and I am 
glad to see the film re-discover its true domain. 
But the other trend, the documentary film, is 
decidedly the more important one for us to-day. 
It is here that the film will fulfil its mission and 
duty towards civilization. 


The documentary film has brought a new 
form, a pure form of art. Its teacher was the 
silent-film. It has mended what the sound-film 
had destroyed. It is conscious of what motion 
pictures are really meant to be, whereas the 
sound-feature-film has forgotten its descent, 
has lost every form, and seldom showed us film 
as art. 


The documentary film is a demand of our 
time and opens a new epoch in the history of 
motion-pictures. It will influence the sound- 
feature-film enormously and will give it a purely 
filmic form eventually. 


In the whole world small groups are working 
at the realization of this high aim. As pioneers 
they are preparing the way for this new epoch. 
[hey have made it their task to prove to the 
producers that the film has still another purpose 
than being merely entertainment, that the ‘star- 
film’, the pure feature-film will no longer meet 
the demands of the movie-going millions of to- 
morrow, Every citizen of a democratic country 
is entitled to know the real facts of life and it is 
his duty to demand true information about world 
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world affairs of the future. 


surface of to-day’s events and problems. 


affairs of the past and present so that he is able 
to make a useful and intelligent contribution to 
And it is the docu- 
mentary film which speaks in simple, logical and 
impressive pictures to the mind of the people. 


In the State of To-Morrow the documentary 


film will be one of the media of conveying ideas 
in the most direct manner and will incite and 
invite every citizen to take an active part in 
building the world. 

The documentary originated through a 
radically new conception of the film’s signifi- 
cance in modern life and fulfils the postulate of 
an art seeking its way of expression exclusively 
in the optical. 

We live in a documentary time. Since the 
discovery of the printing-press thoughts and 
events have been preserved in books. Yet 
Man of to-day is too busy and has little time for 
reading. He demands to be shown pictures 
which he can comprehend with one look. The 
picture has asserted itself successfully and ra- 
pidly. It enjoys popularity transcending the 
frontiers of sovereign states. This fact alone 
makes the documentary film the film of the 
future. It will record our time, our culture. 
It will signify to future generations what books 
and traditions meant to us. It lies in its power 
to show one half of the earth to the other one ; 
to introduce peoples of one continent to those 
of others ; to create understanding for their dif- 
ferent ways of life, problems and interests. 

It will not only interest and convince for the 
moment,, but still after many years to come. It 
will not be simply a first-night success, but has 
to hold its ground against the criticism of time. 
It will show the living culture, the pulsing events, 
the theme of modern life. It will penetrate the 
It will 
show the existence of men and women as they 
really are, the existence of essential things and 
occurrences. Not petty, subjective interests 
only but arguments arising from a world of 
common interests. 

The documentary film includes five different, 
but closely related kinds: the pure documentary, 
the propaganda-film, the news-reel, the educa- 
tional film and the documentary with plot. 

In the American magazine ‘Life’ it is said : 

“Developed for a generation as a medium 

of purely escapist entertainment, U.S. 
movies in the last decade have made im- 
pressive headway in a new direction— 
the documentary film. The success of 
these purely factual feature films demon- 
strate that movie audiences find well- 
presented fact as exciting as well-presented 
fiction. ... The documentary film is now 
a recognized and increasingly popular en- 
tertainment item in movie houses all over 


the U.S.” 


Pare Lorentz, maker of ‘The Plow that 
broke the Plains’, ‘The River’ and ‘The Fight for 
Life’, whom the American press calls to-day ‘a 
dynamic producer who breaks all the rules— 
and records !’ once said : ‘The film is the most 
powerful device ever developed for educating or 
deluding a people, and democracy can survive 
only if the people can learn the truth’. He has 
demonstrated that such truth can be ‘entertain- 
ment’. An ‘educational’, a ‘documentary’ film 
became a Broadway attraction. They were 
Shown in thousands of theatres; millions of 
people paid to see them. But he succeeded only 
after he had fought a bitter struggle against 
Hollywood’s routine-producer. When he first 
came to Hollywood, excited about the United 
States’ vastness, its incredible richness, its drama, 
he asked himself why this great organization of 
creative talent and technical equipment should 
devote itself to the making of sentimental sau- 
sage. Why didn’t Hollywood make pictures 
that said something ? Obsessed with his idea 
Lorentz dashed straight to the first producer. 
‘What’s the plot ?’ countered the movie people. 
“Can we use Joan Crawford?’. ‘Is there a part 
for Shirley Temple ?? Hollywood did not under- 
stand him - or did not want to- but Washington 
immediately recognized enormous possibilities. 
They gave him a chance -and have never had to 
regret it. 

Yet earlier than in America the documen- 
tary film came into existence in Russia, Ger- 
many, England and France. It developed from 
the ‘Avant Garde’ films of mostly abstruse and 
expressionistic character. The British too have 
given a number of outstanding personalities in 
the documentary field and we owe much to 
pioneers like John Grierson, Paul Rotha and 
Robert J. Flaherty. It would take too much 
space to give a detailed description of these films, 
which were often only vague private enterprises, 
but eventually attained perfection. Let us not 
forget however, that these films showed the 
audience the pure form of motion-pictures, an 
art that had been forgotten since the death of the 
silent-film. The documentary more than any 
other has to be photographed according to 
purely optically artistic tenets, if it is to have the 
required instructive results. It has to show the 
natural charm of objects and actions of life in 
the most expressive way, being a most condensed 
and illustrative optical medium. It tries to 
shape anew the apparently trivial through vivid 
creative conception. 

The part which the propaganda-film plays 
to-day is known to everybody. As a principal 
medium it propagates ideas and interests of all 
kinds and all over the world. It is without 
question one of the most powerful, successful 
and at the same time most dangerous weapons 
of our time. 

( Continued on page 84 ) 
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ON THE STUDY OF INDIAN ART. 
(Continued from page 19 ) 


conceptions underlying it. The life work 
of both these scholars, however, coincided with 
the emergence of the Indian renaissance and the 
political ferment which is associated with Con- 
gress nationalism. As was to be expected, there- 
fore, their writing was considerably influenced by 
the current nationalism and tended to become an 
idealistic expression of the revivalist aims of the 
Indian middle class leadership. Mr. Havell was 
inclined to theosophy and actually wrote a 
History of Aryan Rule in India to prove that in 
the ancient Vedas and Upanishads Aryan cul- 
ture had set the pattern for all Indian and world 
development forever. And Dr. Coomara- 
swamy was so far persuaded of the beauty of 
eve 
barbaric custom of Suttee or widow-burning. 

Those of us who were born in the days of 
contempt in British-Indian relations and have 
felt the searing blast cf imperialist suppression, 
as well as suffered from the disabilities 
frustrations which the English dominated system 
of Education in India bequeathed to us, can well 
understand the kind of defensiveness among our 
countrymen and our sympathisers which justi- 
fied even the worst aspects of our Indian inherit- 
ance. But we who have now emerged into a 
new era can neither condone the open and insi- 
dious denigration of our cuhure by the ruling 
race, nor emphasise the chauvinist special plead- 
ing of our own friends. We have to evolve an 
aesthetic which ignores the patronage implicit 
in Anglo-Indian criticism and which is not a 
rationalisation of our own defensiveness against 
alien opinion. 

For, apart from the extremes to which our 
elders were pushed, a certain tendentiousness 
entered even their genuine appreciation of Indian 
art. In order to defend images with many arms, 
for instance, they merely explained the religious 
and doctrinal reasons why these statues had 
multiple limbs. Thus they tended to ignore the 
plastic qualities of these art works, the profound 


sense of form which is ever present in the best 


works of art in our long tradition. The result 
of this has been to make our criticism more 
ideological explanation than a real appreciation 
and the direction taken by our contemporary 
att under the impulse of this criticism has been 
so far literary as often to deprive it of any 
artistic significance whatever. , 
But what exactly are the kind of considera- 
tions which should go to make an adequate aes- 
thetic for the enjoyment of Indian art and for its 
future development ? , 
There is no denying, of course, that archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting were from times 
immemorial the handmaids of a transcendental 
religion in India. But though the pantheon of 


g Indian that he even defended the. 


Hindu gods and goddesses was evolved from 
concepts of a Reality supposedly inexpressible 
except through intuition, it is yet sought to be 
expressed through sensuous imagery. So that 
the symbols employed in Indian art have a mean- 
ing both for the Hindus as well as for those who 
understand the language of art. Since, however, 
the conception of Fine Art, as distinct from the 
other arts, is only a comparatively recent inno- 
vation and did not subsist in the minds of the 
makers of the early Indian art tradition, we have, 
of course, no right to apply the arbitrary criter- 
tions of Western art criticism to an art born 
under totally different conditions. Criticism 
must be internal if it is to be adequate. 

But the religious and philosophical ideas in 
the service of which the artistic tradition of 
India flourished are not enough to go by in the 
understanding of Indian art. They are only 
the background of these art works, the symbol- 
logy. Whereas we also have the symbols them- 
selves, the art works, to the making of which 
have gone the technical skill of generations of 
artists who lived together in craft guilds but 
brought individual sensibilities to bear on their 
tasks which make one statue different from the 
other. 

A synthesis of both the world of thought 
which is behind Indian art and sensitive appre- 
ciation of the profound sense of form evident 
in the best works is then necessary, provided 
however, that the intellectual or doctrinal con- 
tent is not overestimated as it is by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy when he says that the object of art is 
‘primarily to communicate a gnosis.’ : 

— Of course, Dr. Coomaraswamy’s emphasis 
derives from his reliance on the abstract state- 
ments contained in the scholastic writing of phil 


~ osophers like Sankracharya ( 8th Century AD) 


who said that even the mis-shapen image of a god 
is to be preferred to an image of a man, how- 
soever excellent. This dependence on Vedantic 
commentators shifts the emphasis from the 
actual art of the many centuries to the later 
Brahmanical codes and compilations explaining 
the art. And that leads to a fatal misunderstand- 
ing of the beautiful works in stone or paint 
which seem always to have been wrought by 
men who were open to the sensations of the 
world about them. For what do the figures in 
the lovely carvings of Sanchi and Bharhut indi- 
cate if not the love of life and exaltation of the 
senses in the gayest moods ? And what is behind 
those tree spirits and snake gods and demons and 
spirits and men and women, who are grouped 
around in the most intricate compositions on 
the reliefs and panels ? Surely there are intima- 
tions here of a humanism which is rooted in the 
imaginations of the men of the soil. There are 
echoes here of a life of feeling from which all 
art takes its actual impulse, however it may be 
transformed and shaped by the intellect. And it» 


leis Ganadh! Mahicnal 


is only when the heratic conventions begin to 
be rigidly enforced, when it is ordained that 
‘an image made according to the rule of the 
Brahmin books is beautiful,’ that the vitality 
seems to go out of our art. 

‘When art becomes consciously symbolical,’ 
says Professor Herbert Read in answer to a 
number of neo-Brahmin dictums laid down by 
Dr. Woomaraswamy in his book ‘Why Exhibit 
works of art’ as it did in Christian art, and 
in Indian art, it begins to decay. The trouble 
about the intelligence is that it is ‘overweening’, 
it considers itself self sufficient, and assumes that 
its Own instruments or reasoning are effective in 
communication. But, in fact, they are not so 
effective as the instruments of sensation. It is 
all very well to dismiss sensation as ‘an animal 
property’ and to exalt knowledge as ‘distinctly 
human’ and therefore to conclude that art, ‘as a 
department of the ‘higher things of life’, must 
have much more to do with knowledge than 
with feeling.’ But man is also an animal, and 
‘the higher things of life’ have not suddenly 
intruded into the process of evolution, but have 
come as a progressive refinement of sensation 
and feeling. And these faculties still remain the 
test of reality, in art as in human relations.’ 

In fact, if we have to evolve an adequate 
aesthetic both to understand the old art of India 
and to breathe new life into the contemporary 
moribund tradition, it is on this essential human- 
ism which has persisted in various forms in the 
folk culture of India that we have to base our- 
selves. For in the long centuries of the past, 
as now, the common denominator of all values, 
in spite of all the spell binding of the priestcraft, 
was the culture of the village folk, of the men 
and women who sang as they ploughed the land, 
and danced as they gathered the harvests, and 
in whose lives the skill of the hand mingled 
freely with melody, rhythm and fantasy, whose 
imagination was, as it is today, mainly visual, 
and who appeased the dread deiiies built out of 
their own inner fears by tracing magical drawings 
outside their houses and welcomed the gods by 
painting the thresholds. And it is in the heart- 
beats of these people that we can trace the rhythm 
that is in their poetry ; it is through the pleasur- 
able and painful excitements of their lives that 
we can realise the excitement of their music and 
dance ; it is in the co-ordination of their great 
skill with the intense moments of their lives to 
which we can trace their art. And if their songs 
and dances and paintings and sculptures are 
spiritual, it is because they are the expression of 
their life, the control by the inner world of the 
outer, the synthesis of the undertones and over- 
tones of experience, lit by the spark of human 
imagination. 

Always what is alive in the art of India is 
this vital element, the impulse to stimulate and 
control the life process, to make life really 
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human, to breathe into its stagnant waters the 
ripple of some movement whether it is a sigh, 
a smile or an exclamation. s 

And it is this movement, which when 
realised by the hand of the artist in form or 
colour, has its own sense of rhythm, its own ~ 
harmony or inner coherence, and which con-_ 
stitutes the real language of art, part of the uni- 
versal language of art, its world symbology, and 
which any one who has eyes to see can under- 
stand whether he is a Western European, a 
Chinese, a Russian or an Indian. A knowledge 
of the heratic symbolism, which is behind Indian > 
classical dancing, for instance, may help, but 
ignorance of it is not a very great hindrance to the 
direct response of the visual imagination to the 
lovely lotuses formed by the hand of an Indian 
dancer or the arabasques into which his body 
weaves and unweaves itself. 

And it is the universalism of this direct re- 
sponse of the eye to form in a work of art that 
has today rendered possible a continuity of cul- 
ture from one end of the world to the other, 
that has created an internationalism through 
which it is possible for a Bengali artist like the 
late Gogonendra Nath Tagore to understand 
Picasso and the Cubists and for the English sculp-— 
tor Henry Moore to absorb Negro sculpture. 
It is true that the internationalism of art is not 
yet so widespread as that of science, but in those 
metropolises of the world where there are ade- 
quate museums, with collections gathered from 
the main art traditions of the world it would be 
found that, specially among artists there is a 
growing understanding of different techniques 
and much cosmopolitan appreciation. So that 
the frontiers erected by politicians tend to break — 
down wherever works of art have become freely 
visible. - a 

Of course, this is not true about our own 
country. Not only is there not a single museum 
in India where the world arts are represented, 
but all those conditions have unfortunately pre- 
vailed here which make for self consciousness 
in cultural matters and which breed chauvinism — 
in art. And while we have seen the historical 
pattern and understood the reasons why this si 
tuation has arisen we have to remedy the pre-— 
sent state of affairs. For, we cannot be indif- i 
ferent to the complete chaos of opinion and 
taste which exists in the art world of our country, 
the feeble imitation of ancient techniques, the — 
spurious literariness, as well as the vulgar repre- 
sentationism, which is creeping in with the ine 
flow of Western commercial art. — 

But what is to be done ? == 

Obviously, the first answer that comes to 
any one’s mind is education. But that only — 
suggests a further question : what kind of edu- 
cation? For whom? and by whom? For, al- 
though E. B. Havell reformed the system un 
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FILM OF OUR TIME 
( Continued from page 79 ) 


Great propaganda-films-revolutionary in 
their new conception-were shown to us by the 
Russian directors Eienstein and Podovkin and 
the German Riefenstahl. Yet it was especially 
the Russians who raised this kind of film to an 
art peculiar to them. Fired with political 
fervour and boundless enthusiasm and endowed 
with creative imagination and a delight in every 
sort of experiment, they shaped a medium of 


vivid emotional appeal. Their films were 


charged with dynamic power. They were ir- 


resistibly, carrying us away. It is no exaggerat-— 


ing to say that the effect of these films on the 
Russian. people has contributed a great deal 
towards their ability to resist physically and 
normally the onslaught of the Fascist armies 
and their ideological weapons. 

In 1935 America launched a completely 
new form of news-reel-the "March of Time’. 
A national or international topical event or 
problem is shown realistically and comprehen- 
sively. This film-journalism which treats things 
in a purely optical and objective way, logically 
explaining their true origin, has already influenced 
and modified the usual shape of the news-reel. 

Modern teaching and training is unthinkable 
without the educational or instruction-film. 
Enormous time is being saved by its use. The 
best and most comprehensive lectures would 
not introduce the student or trainee as quickly 
and easily into strange spheres and teach him 
in such an instructive way as the film does. 


=) eae 


This the Americans have fully realized. An : 


immense staff of film creators worked during the 
war on this miracles working medium of in- 
struction. Walt Disney devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the production of military instruc- 
tion-films and government-shorts within the 
framework of the war effort. The success was 
enormous. There is no telling how much edu- 
cation, industrial and agricultural instruction, 
the teaching of medicine, flying, etc. will be 
affected by these startling new visual methods. 

The biggest task for the director, however, 
will be the creation of the documentary motion- 
picture with plot. Having for many years 
studied this form of film and being convinced 
of its great future, I should like to deal with it in 
great detail. I believe that this is the film of the 


future which the public will. come to appre- 


ciate and eventually demand. 

It would be a mistake to give the documen- 
tary too narrow a definition. One must not 
demand the impossible from an audience. 
People go to the cinema because there one of the 
most primitive and general human necessities 
1 & 2 Song of Ceylon-Grierson. 


3 Elephant Boy-Flarerty. 
4,5, 6, Potamkin-Eisen Stein. 


becomes more or less ideally satisfied : the 
need for action either by direct participation, or 
else vicariously. If the film does not satisfy 
this need for watching action it will be a failure. 
And in that case it does not matter, whether the 
subject is interesting, the structure of the story 
sound, or even whether individual performances 
are on a high level. There is one exception : 
the theatre-on-fllm, the pure dialogue-film. 
It relies only on the power of the spoken word, 
on the brilliance or highbrowness of dialogue. 
But film and theatre have little in common. 
Therefore this unfilmic production must be dis- 
missed as outside the scope of the cinema. ~ 
Up to now authors and directors have sel- 
dom tried hard enough for the integration of 
character and type into their natural surround- 
ings. And that ought to be the author’s aim. 
It may be said that Asia and Africa are an espe- 
cially interesting and inexhaustible source of 
inspiration for such tasks. There men and 
women struggle with nature. There exists the 
visible conflict between men and his kin, Man 
and nature, Man and superstition. The legends 
which form part of their daily life, and the mysti- 
~ticism which surrounds them offer great picto- 
rial, film possibilities. It goes without saying 
that the other Continents are by no means ex- 
cluded. Everywhere people fight for their daily 
bread, for freedom, fora new world. Man makes 
his toilsome way to unlimited horizons. The 


themes are inexhaustible, for is not Man the 


principal actor in the events which make up the 
history of our time ? Authors and directors have 
only to keep their eyes open and their pencils 
poised. : 

Such scenarios ought to originate of course 
in their original atmosphere, on the original 
scene of their happenings. And if the director 
, or author are strangers to the setting they should 
make sure of the help of a local adviser who is an 
artist himself, a writer, or still better a painter 
who brings along the sense and eyes for the pic- 
torial. It is not sufficient just to look at the 
landscape or the people, but one has to live in it 
and with them. One has to know them, the 
conditions and the necessities of their lives, their 


habits and their practical philosophy, their joys, 


their sorrows and their conflicts. For the 
filmed reels are meant to be actual life, a creative 
transmission onto the screen of reality and nota 
film adaptation of a fantastic and improbable 
construction. 


I should like to illustrate this by a personal — 


experience. In 1940 I was in charge of the 
producing and directing of a Bali picture. | 
made it a condition that I should write the scena- 
tio myself. The company’s management agreed, 
but insisted on my writing the script before 
preparations of any kind would be made. They 
liked to insure themselves against too revolu- 
tionary or too radical a treatment of a motion- 


- 


a dancer the dancer. 


picture for which they paid. Against my better 
judgment I agreed, but only because the Bali 
film meant to me fulfilment of a long-cherished 
dream. 

I had paid a short visit to the Balinese when 
I made my first trip through Asia in 1937. This 
sunny and happy-island where everyman is an 
artist, where dance and sculpture are the natural 
expression and harmonious symbols of their 
spiritual life and where art is not only a tradi- 
tion, but a perpetually growing power, filled me 
with such enthusiasm that I decided there and 
then to record on film the life of these beautiful 
and carefree Orientals to show it to my fellows 
of the West. Three years later I wrote the script. 
The management accepted it without alterations 
and congratulated me on my work. Hardly 
had I arrived on Bali, heartily welcomed by my 
friends and having shared a few days of their 
happiness and their daily sorrows, when I took 
my script out and tore it up. Six weeks later 
the ready-for-shooting book ‘Lambon’ lay on 
my table. Every word of it spells Bali, over- 
heard from the Balinese or addressed to me by 
them. The first book was superficial, far-fet- 
ched, forced. The second one, having originated 
on the scene of happenings and in the original 


atmosphere, told in pictures and in a simple 


and natural way about their daily life, their 
society, arts and religion which form a compact 
unity that cannot be separated without depriving 
it of its meaning and disrupting it. The inten- 
sity of my impressions reflected from the book. 
Deep mysticism of nature and legend sounded 
in perfect harmony from the simple, true-to- 
life, human stories of my friends. A resident 
Swiss painter helped me to discover landscapes 
which breathed the mood of the scenes. With 
his assistance I searched for ‘players’, that is 
types who were’simply to be themselves, not to 
‘act. They were to move within the limits of 
their physical, psychological and characteristic 
qualities. It was ‘o be my job later or to make 
use of these qualities, to underline the talents 
and te integrate them into the film as.a whole. 
Modern life puts such high claims on our 
faculty of comprehension that here too simpli- 
city and clearness are general postulates. The 
player has to act naturally. He has to embody 
the most primitive human emotions in a simple 
and self-evident way. He is the director’s most 
important instrument and must never become an 
end in itself. In theory the player neither needs 


any tricks nor preliminary technical knowledge. 


He has only to be there and the camera, under 
ouidance and control cf the director, will trans- 


mit the essence of his acting to the audience. 
Therefore I cast the film by simply letting a 


prince perform the prince, a peasant the peasant, 
1 relied upon the play- 
loving children of this island and they did not 
fail me. $ 
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ON THE STUDY OF INDIAN ART. 
( Continued from page 82 ) 


which Indian students were asked to copy Greek 
and Roman models in our art schools, he him- 
self fell into a vicious circle when he enjoined 
his students to paint in the manner of Ajanta 
and Bagh. Because while, under the first im- 
pulse of the discovery of the frescoes in the 
Buddhist caves, our painters began to feel a 
certain enthusiasm, it was a spurious feeling in 
so far us it was essentially a form of revivalism. 
And as the group of painters who worked with 
Lady Herringram on the copies of Ajanta be- 
came the most influential body of artists in 
India, some of them being appointed as heads of 
the art schools in the various provinces, the re- 
vivalist idea was sedulously spread all over the 
country. And what was already highly for- 
malised in the gestures and poses of the figures 
of Ajanta (a school of art which had flourished 
at the end of a period rather than at the begin- 
ning) became in the hands of our contemporary 
art masters and their pupils a series of sterile 
stylisations, elongated fingernails and arched 
eyebrows. Besides, the bookish elements in the 
Bengali renaissance gave these painters a literary 
bias, so that their content generally remained 
illustrative and experiments in colour and form 
as such were precluded by the demands of pre- 
vailing taste. The two Tagore brothers, Aba- 
nindra Nath and Gogendra Nath as well as the 
gifted artist Nandlal Bose escaped to an extent 
from the meretriciousness of this revivalism. 
And that was because these men had looked at 
life a little more directly and studied the techni- 
ques of the Far-Eastern and Western European 
artists. . Later, Jamini Roy and Amrita Sher-Gil 
~ brought vitality to Indian art, the former by ex- 
ploring the colours and forms of the surviving 
folk art of Bengal as well as of Van Gogh ; 
and the latter by synthesising all the elements of 
her European education with her reactions to 
the colourful Indian landscape she loved. And 
Rabindra Nath Tagore in his old age experi- 
mented with linear rhythm and produced a 
series of amateur sketches and water colours, 
truly primitive in feeling. Today the young 
band of artists of the Calcutta Group are ex- 
perimenting boldly with new forms with 
- awakened modern eyes. But, apart from these 
the bulk of the art activity in India for the last 
quarter of a century, sponsored by those whose 
_ avowed aim is to usher a revival of the Gupta or 
Magadha or Mogul periods, has resulted in 
pictures which look like the feeblest copies of 
each other, because they repeat the old and dead 
formulas ad nauseum in pretty, pretty pictures 
about Puranic deities only a shade above the 
aesthetic level of Raja Ravi Verma’s silky oleo- 
graphs. European influence, though con- 


by way of the dirty picture post card, so that 
lifeless breasts and vapoury pudenda js left dis- 
creetly veiled in silken sequins in order obviously 
to titillate the whole sex-repressed Indian nation 
at the same time as to preserve Shastric decorum 
and respectability. And the aura of a neo- 
Brahmin and neo-Sufi mysticism is spread over 
all by means of a bilious colour wash and senti- 
mental thematic emphasis.... As this revi- 
valism informs all the schools of the country, 
the whole art education of India is poisoned at 
the source. qs 
The crisis in art education is not confined 
to India alone, of course. It is not infrequent to 
come across people in all parts of the world who 
say in a tone of mock-humility ; ‘I don’t know 
anything very much about art. But, really, 
must we have all this ugliness about... . 
Look at Epstein’s Day and Night! And there 
are even quite serious, but conventionally 
minded artists, schooled to copying nature, 
who assert that none of the advance guard artists 
know how to draw. And I remember at least 
one politician with liberal sympathies, who held 
a Picasso picture upside down and began to auc- 
tion it for a charity with the mock humorous 
phrase: ‘I don’t know which way it should 
hang, but | know that the artist who painted it 
should hang—except that he may be exonerated 
for helping our fund.’ Public taste has been 
so far corrupted by the education given in the 
schools and the universities of the world that 
art has come to be ‘a queer thing.’ Just let any 
young person announce to his parents that he 
wants to be an artist and in nine cases out of 
ten the loving father and mother will consider 
that their child has gone mad. And at the most 
they will concede that he should become a com- 
mercial artist. And then the young person will 
go about pursuing his inspiration in an attic, 
underfed and humiliated at every turn until 


society gets him and he becomes a hack for turn- 


ing out cheap posters to advertise Bovril or 
Maclean’s tooth paste. 

As, inspite of the great freedom movement 
in our country, we have remained in our minds 
provincials of Western Europe, we have tended 
to take on the philistinism and vulgarity of the 
West without sorting out the ideas we have 
imported. Our education system, once a for- 
cible imposition on us by the West, is still, under 
our national regime, a compromise between a 
third rate imitation of the English system and 
‘Gandhijis’, ‘earn while you learn’ child-serf idea. 
And nowhere in the new schemes, does one feel 
that the aim of education has been conceived on 
the basis that every man and woman is poten- 
tially a special kind of artist and that the real 
aim of education is not classrooms and sylla- 
buses but freedom, the real freedom which comes 
from the ‘free mind’, the mind whose fears,. 
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sciously rejected is unconsciously assimilated 


the dynamic energy latent in the person expresses 
itself creatively, through pleasurable acts and 
movements. Until we begin to rear our chil- 
dren from the very earliest age by conceding that 
childhood is playhood and not a business of 
categorical imperatives, until we get into the 
habit of tracking down the inner motives of a 
child and not the ulterior motives we shall not 
be building up a nation of free men but ‘genera- 
tions of vipers’ whose suppressions will bring 
their own nemesis in hatred and war. But in- 
_order to evolve a wholesome education system 
‘we have to drop the catchwords and slogans of 
the platform and set up bodies of experts to 
analyse the new methods of education which 
have been propounded: by people like Tagore, 
Bertrand Russell, A. S. Neil, Maria Montessori, 
Herbert Read and the Soviet teachers. The 
outcome of such research will be to stimulate 
an appreciation of our great life concepts a 
fundamental awareness of our human needs. 
And the emergence of our life concepts will in 
their turn reveal the real function of art in a 
modern community by revealing that it is the 
core of all civilized living the warp and woof of 
human existence and not a mere luxury. 

If there is to be any nationalism about our 
art, then, it will not be a political nationalism 
but the bias of our environment. For although 
the aeroplane and television have already reduced 
the distances, so that any place in the world is 
only a day’s ride from the other, it will be found 
that if not in science, which is more or less inter- 
national, literature and art will tend to be rooted 
the sense of locality, in so far as language is 
kinetic and goes to make every dialect uniquely 
different from another, and the visual imagina- 
tion is more intensely active before adolescence 
and colours and forms felt during childhood in 
one landscape affect a person’s style permanently. 


WHITHER INDIAN ART? 
(Continued from page 66 ) 


all foreign rule ultimately must create. But a con- 
ceited self-delusion is not the foundation on 
which the art of a free and healthy nation can 
grow. 

What modern Indian art needs, is freedom, 
freedom from outside interference and freedom 
of character. The artist should not be pressed 
to conform to any “‘style”’ imitative Indian as 
little as imitative foreign. He is neither an 
Englishman or Frenchman or American, nor a 
contemporary of Asoka, Chandragupta, Bhoja, 
Shahjahan, Sawai Jai Singh or Sivaji. He is an 
Indian of the 20th Century ; and he must dis- 
cover himself an appropriate form of self ex- 
pression which will be not less different from 
modern Western than from ancient Indian art. 
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As, however, differences in style give to the 
literary and artistic words of different parts of 
the world their peculiar charm, there is no need! 


to iron out the local sense in the interests fia. 


! i 
[ | 


superficial cosmopolitanism It may, in 
be necessary to feed the imagination of| students: 


upon those monuments of the culture of their 
countries or regions which are the distinctive 


heritage of those places. With the mother 


tongue, and its daily idiom, the child must be 


given the myths, the legends, the folk tales, the 
folk songs and folk dances of its birth place. 
And then it must be encouraged to get to know 
the culture of other places through a new kind 
of encyclopaedia written by the nationals of each 
country, as far as possible without bias or con- 
tempt. The museums of the world must resort 
to new techniques through which the books, and 
pictures and other works of art of the world, 
can be seen by more people and with greater 
discrimination. In this way the artists of the 
future may emerge, strongly individual in in- 
spiration and yet cosmopolitan in technique, 
and we may be saved from that vague ‘national 
spirit? which covers so many sins in art even as it 
erowingly hides so many sores in the body 
politic of the various states of the world. 

When we realise that the emergence of a 
great new art tradition in our country is contin- 
gent upon the evolution of great life concepts 
(and what could be greater life concepts than 
the love of the men whom we see around us 
lowly and down-trodden), it may be possible 
for us to talk of art with some degree of honesty. 


At the moment all our boasting about the past 


is largely a compensation for our paucities in 
the present, and all our partisan quarrels are a 
series of vicious circles, within bigger vicious 
circles. Are we honest enough to bring some 
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degree of objectivity to the study of Indian Art 7 


But how can he develop his personality, how can 


he find his own form when we try to enforce on ~ 


him either a foreign style as ‘“‘modern” or an 
archaic one as “national” ? How can we evolve 


a modern Indian art when our official exhibitions _ 


stigmatize any new experiment and any personal 
expression which deviates from the old tradi- 


tions, as “foreign” and relegate the work to the 


““foreign’”’ section. 
masterpieces like those of Amrita Sher-Gil are 
labelled as ‘foreign style”. Such _ like 
labelling according to imitated styles should be 
abolished as quickly as possible in our art exhibi- 
tions. Not the Models of the past but the vi- 
sions of the future must be the guiding stars of 
the artist. Give him the widest scope of study! 
Let him see the immense beauty and wealth of 
his national tradition and not only that mannet- 
(Continued on page 106 ) 
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(Continued from page 83 ) 


policeman or crowds in a bazar, Mrs. Naidu, 
Mr. Jinnah or the Viceroy’s khitmatgar handing 
round drinks before lunch. 


Pencil is his chief medium, but he can obvi- 
ously express himself in anything, pen, wash or 
oils, but the impression on seeing his oils —they 
do not reproduce so well as his line work—is 
that he has had to wait with his thought while he 
mixed the colour on his palette and then he has 
become impatient of the delay. 


In this book there are over 120 drawings of 
India and Burma alone covering Bombay street 
scenes, aerodromes, Poona crowds, Polish re- 
fugee camps, five of Gandhiji, some of Mrs. 
Naidu and other political leaders, Delhi, (society 
scenes and antiquities ) Rajputana, Jaipur palaces, 
Calcutta destitutes, Tolly Gunge Races, Army 
types, Burma Front and Jap prisoners, and in all 
there is a feeling for the subject, frequently hum- 
our but always, even in the slightest sketch, a 
sense of design, of line and of characterization. 
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Take drawing 2 on page 117, one of “Army 
Types” done in Delhi Fort, Archaeological 
Museum. Look at the group on the left, the 
woman in the burqa and the little village girl 
beside her: Just a few lines, but you can tell 
just what expression is in the child’s face. And 
the Museum chaprassi on the right is a perfect 
portrait. 

Again consider not only the drawing of 
Gandhiji but the composition of the picture. 
The whole leads up to the two faces. Compo- 
sition seems to come to Topolski with the same 
ease as does line and form. 

A critical study of Topolski’s work, espe- 
cially of his Indian People and Scenes, should be 
made by every student or artist who wants to 
get on to paper the ever changing facets of Indian 
ife. 

We should be glad that Topolski has been 
able to come to India and so include this country 
in his records of the world as he finds it. It is 


. hot improbable that he may come here again in 


the not too far distant future. ~ en 
Hilary Waddington 
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GEORGE CLAESSEN DRAWING: 
Edited by Ian Goonetileke: Jataka, ( Price not stated ). 


EORGE CLAESSEN is a young Ceylo- 
nese artist of Dutch extraction. He 
first began to draw and paint at the age 

of 29 and is one of the original artist members 
of the ’43 Group, an organization of Ceylon 
Painters who united themselves under the leader- 
ship of late Lionel Wendt in 1943. Though he 
has never left Ceylon, his work, like the work of 
many members of the ’43 Group has affinities 
with the West. Though that does not mean that 
Claessen or his brother painters in Ceylon are 
uninfluenced by their natural environments ‘n 
Ceylon and the long tradition of art in this 
Country. 


Throughout the set of 22 drawings in this 
brochure, which is beautifully brought out, there 
apparently seems to be very little variety, but 
nevertheless if one looks closely enough a 


variety of very certain kind reveals itself. The 
drawings show that Claessen has striven hard 
to avoid what is considered undesirable —unorigi- 
nality and a wrong taste in contemporary art. 
There are vague and remote snatches of the 
rough impressions and preliminary notes of the 
great French painters deriving from Cezanne. 
The characteristics which consistently emerge 
are suggestiveness and intimacy, but without the 
finality of even a Bonnard. On the contrary 
there is highly tentative quality resulting from 
these characteristics. Great sincerity and true 
feeling for good art are evident in the work of 
this gifted painter and give his drawings distinc- 
tion. We hope that similar books of reproduc- 
tions will be published by Jataka Publishers in 
Ceylon, so as to make known to the world the 
dynamic work that is being done by the members 
of the ’43 Group in the island. 
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Sofa, Chair, and Centre-table—tubes chromiumed—Rexine or fabric upholstery—wooden arm-rests. Table top is glass, painted, 


to match, on the underside. 


The modern sense of good taste and 
ECae ae practical comfort is well expressed 

in Godrej Metal Furniture. Its airy 
streamlines and gleaming finish give 
a feeling of cool spaciousness very 
welcome in a hot country. Godrej 
Furniture is specially easy to clean— 
it cannot harbour dust or vermin. 
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Made of special metal, its finish is 
practically indestructible—the fruit 
of many years’ experimenting. And 
the beauty of this furniture will 
excite the admiration of your friends. 





Office Desk—Linoleum top: 
automatically-locking drawers 
that secure their contents at 
the touch of the finger. 


GODREJ & BOYCE MFG, CO., LED: 
Makers of Security and Efficiency Metal Equipment, Furniture 
Bomibay - Calcutta - Madras - Delhi - Cawnpore - Hyderabad (Dn.) 
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Godrej Sandal 


for skin Health 
and Beauty. 


Peace and Goodwill is our Faith 











What HOME, is not just the matter of a 
bare shelter at one end of the scale, 
or a setting for luxurious living at the 

other. It is something much more subtle than 
the mere use of bricks and mortar and concrete 

Ws or the luxury of marble and gilding. It is essen- 

tially a man-made environment for human living. 

As such, it must not only provide for the varying 

physical needs of each stratum of human society, 

ON 2 but must also make possible the realisation of 

OL vyte s aesthetic, moral and human values if each family 


is to weave within its environment of living, 





1. Small family house : Features : 
Stark treatment, of rubble walling 
and its continuation around the 
windows: red lines and tubular 
rail. 


Approximate cost Rs. 12,000. 
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2. HouseonaHill. Features : large living room, projecting terrace and balcony, sun shelter for bathers. 
Approximate cost Rs. 23,000. 
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sleeping and recreation, the fabric of a home 
life worth the name. 

It would, therefore, not be possible to con- 
sider a home as a utilitarian structure alone. 
The ideas of a bare shelter with four walls and 
a roof, or usable accommodation in the form of a 
walled and roofed living room, a bed room, a 
kitchen, a w.c. anda bath—these of course con- 
stitute basic or primary needs. But then this 
approach towards the conception of a home is 
not sufficient. | 

Nor could it be agreed that the requirements 
of a home would be fulfilled if the building is 
structurally satisfying in the sense that it is 
soundly built and therefore safe and a good pro- 
tection from such elements as sun, wind and rain. 

The combination of a useful plan and a good 
or sound structure would certainly improve 
standards of housing. ‘The resulting structures 
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could be termed houses or buildings to live in. 
They would, however, be still not ‘Shomes,” 
for they would be lacking in a third quality 
which influences the yninds and behaviour of the 
men, women and children who would live in 
them. and that is the essential quality of beauty. 
The home is that surrounding which builds up 
the quality and the character of each individual 


who lives in it and is ultimately an index to the 


personality and culture of those in any class 0 
society. In such a building-up process the in- 
fluence and appreciation of the beautiful is a 
vital factor. Beauty is not, however, something 
that is costly or super-imposed, as is unfortun- 
ately often popularly supposed. As will be 
found a little later, it can be achieved through 


simple and economical means in the hands of 


those best trained to do so. It therefore be- 


comes necessary to see that the hopes that are 
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Features9 Rooms grauped overlooking courtyard; deck roofs and pergola. Approximate cost : Rs. 39,000. 





| Ls | built for living in are not only useful in planning 
: ——— Ts |e and sound in structure, Lut are also infused with 
| 3 aiceatrs a quality of beauty which is so very necessary 

a me ak 4 for the leading of healthy, happy lives. 
ie A “home,” then, should be based upon the 


harmcnious relation of tke three primary quali- 
ties or the trinity of utility, structure and aesthe- 
tics. 

What is utility in relation to the home? 
True utility may be said to be the efficient provi- 
sion for the practical requirements and needs of a 
femily in their Luilt-up environment. The huir- 
blest home for a small family, wkethker it be in 
city chawl or a little independent shelter in 


( Continued on page 101 ) 
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ELEVATION OF COTIAGE SHOWING ROOF 
OF MAIN PORTION AND VERANDAH ON 
DIFFERENT LEVELS 
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(Old Delhi, continued from page 56). 

Qutub Minar built 1199 A.D., partly as a Minaret 
and partly as a tower of Victory. It is 283 feet high and 
is a landmark for many miles. 


TUGHLAQABAD, the capital of the Emperor Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlaq was built between 1321 and 1323 A.D. The 
town is on a well thought out and quite modern type of 
plan, and the citadel walls are 90 feet high in places. 
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BETTER MEDICAL FACILITIES 
FOR THE RURAL POPULATION 


T ‘O provide 125 Rural Hospitals before the 
end of 1947 for the benefit of the rural 
population of Ceylon is the target aimed 

at by the Ceylon Minister of Health and his 
Executive Committee. The State Council has 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 3,000,000 for this scheme. 
Already 50 of these hospitals have been opened 
by Government, while six others have been 
donated by public spirited citizens. 


The Rural Hospital Scheme is unique in its 
conception and is the out-come of the great zeal 
displayed by the Minister for Health to extend 
to the rural population, in a limited manner at 
least, the benefits of competent medical advice 
and medical attention, which the urban popu- 
lation now enjoy. The policy of the Health 


Ministry is to increase the number of smaller 


hospitals which provide for the patients’ re- 
moval from the anxieties and irritation of the 
home, nursing, regular and suitable meals, clean 
surroundings, and opportunities for more ade- 


quate or elaborate treatment than is possible in 


the home. 


In recent times the medical services of this 
country have been systematically extended and 
it will remain the policy of theMinistry to con- 
tinue to promote that development until every 
province in the Island has a large hospital pro- 
vided with the most modern equipment and 
staffed by specialists in charge of various depart- 
ments. But it has been realised that the fullest 
benefit cannot be derived from these improve- 
ments by that section of the population whose 
need is the greatest. The peasantry of this 


‘country had long been neglected; but the 


country’s dependence on the peasantry is in- 
creasing with time and the greater responsibili- 
ties that this section of the population is being 
called upon to assume in the economic life of 
the country following the war years and the 
inauguration of the new constitution. These 
responsibilities, however, cannot be fulfilled 
satisfactorily unless adequate facilities for the pre- 
servation and promotion of their health are 
provided. | 

The question of increasing the food supply 
of the country so as to make it self-sufficient is 
intimately bound up with the preservation of the 


health of the peasant. The Island has so far 


been dependent for the major portion of its food 
supply on foreign sources. The interruption 
of these supplies during the war years revealed 
most tragically the extent of its helplessness. 
The people have now come to realise that there 
could be no hope for the future unless the un- 


developed areas of this country are utilized to 
grow the food that is needed. 

In order to release the country from depend- 
ence on foreign sources for supplies of food, vast 
additional extents of land have to be brought 
under cultivation ; where such development is 
undertaken adequate medical facilities have to be 
provided. Further, with the conclusion of the 
war, there has been widespread unemployment, 
inspite of all the planning of the authorities con- 
cerned, and the only form of activity which can 
absorb all those, who on their discharge from 
war-time duties now find themselves without 
occupation, is Agriculture. ‘Back to the Land” 
has now become something more than texts for 
sermons On speech days. It has become a com- 
pelling necessity. The exploitation of the un- 
developed areas involves the expansion of the 
Irrigation Schemes. With this expansion the 
threat of malaria too will be increased and ade- 
quate precautions will have to be taken for its 
control. | 

Such being, in brief, the problem facing it 
the Ministry of Health has recognised the urgent 
need that there is for the further extension and 
improvement of the medical service of the 

The aim of the Ministry, therefore, is to 
provide every villager with the opportunity of 
receiving as efficient medical treatment as is 
available to those who live in the largest towns in 
the Island. It realises that the establishment of 
large hospitals in sparsely inhabited rural areas 
is not an economic proposition. The inhabit- 
ants of most such areas have today to be satis-_ 
fied with out-door treatment at a dispensary. 
To receive the attention of a doctor and to secure 
admission to a hospital they have often to travel 
great distances to institutions, which cannot be 
visited conveniently by their relations. These 
circumstances have adverse effects. They are 
compelled, therefore, except in cases of grave 
illness, to be content with out-door treatment at 
a dispensary and to deny themselves the advant- 
ages of good nursing and dieting that are avail- 
able in hospitals. | 

The Rural Hospital Scheme was evolved 
to meet this deficiency. Under the Health 
Ministry’s new scheme two types of hospitals 
have been constructed one with 12 beds and 
another with 20 beds. Half the numberof beds 
in each case is allowed to males and the other 
half to females. The plans provide accommo- 
dation for male and female attendants and a 
labourer, while the necessary latrines, bath- 
rooms, stores and kitchens are also provided. 
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RURAL HOSPITALS IN CEYLON 
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OOKING back, it seems that 
4Ufrom his schooldays Lionel Wendt 

had been marked down to be a 
special person. Even then he played 
the piano better than any one else, 
and his intelligence and high spirits 
had already become something of a 
legend. A _ great career, wealth, 
position were assured, and, no doubt, 
he would follow in the traditions of 
his family. For music, however 
delightful an accomplishment to be 
displayed at occasional parties perhaps, 
was certainly no career for a respecta- 
ble person. As far as I know, anta- 
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LIONEL WENDT. 


and a brown wide-awake. The brown wide- 
awake would on occasion, be swept to the ground 
in a magnificent arc to salute a passing lady of his 
dcquaintance. ‘These gestures POUR EPATER 
LES BOURGEOIS being duly made he gave his 
first recital when he was something under nine- 
teen and went abroad for some years. I recall 
this half forgotten adolescent phase because, on 
looking back, it would seem that this was the 
first gesture made on behalf of the artist in the 
face of self satisfied generations who acknow- 
ledged him only by the most distant bows. It 
was made with great good humour, but also, as 
events proved, with real determination. The 


rest we know; his life as artist and patron of 


the arts ; the pen always ready to 
ridicule, to everybody’s delight, the 
pompous and the insensitive ; He 
was fortunate in that recognition 
came easily, but this involved no 


There is a melancholy interest attaching to the recollection 
of all the pioneer work which was sponsored and carried out in 
the world of Ceylon art and culture by the late Lionel Wendt. 
Not only does he seem to have been a man of original talent as 
a composer and a patron of the arts, whe drew round him a 
whole set of original creative artists, but he was one of the worlds 
great photogrdphers. 


To anyone visiting Ceylon the impress of his personality on 
the work of a generation appears unmistakable. And yet it is 
ironic that not much news of him and _ his works travelled 
from the Island in the Indian Ocean either to the neighbouring 
country India or Western Europe and America. But the post- 
humous exhibition of his photographs in Colombo recently is 
being followed by the publication of selected volumes of his 
pictures in London. 


And in the ancestral house in Cinramon Gardens, Colombo 
where he lived and worked, a culture centre is being formed 


relaxation of hard work. A piece 
of music would be worked at for 
months, even years, before it would 
be played in public; dozens 
of prints might be made _ before 
he got one that satisfied him. 
As he wrote in the scroll that he 
buried in the foundations of the 
house he built: ‘May all honest 
endeavour in the service of beauty 
flourish therein, and win its reward 
of inward content and the Peace 
that is only in ceaseless effort’’. 


to help all the creative arts in Lanka. 


which is dedicated to him. 


The accompanying note by one who knew him reveals the 


background of this artist. 


gonism to his real desires were never explicit, 
but he had evidently sensed something of the sort 
instinctively, for strange things began to happen. 
The old house began to fill with the more lush 
products of late Victorian Romanticism ; the 


poems of Morris, Rossetti and Swinburne ; the. 


aphorisms of Wilde and Whistler; Wilde’s plays: 


Beardsley’s drawings, and the paintings of. 


Whistler and Rossetti. Luxuriously bound edi- 
tions of Omar Khayyam, decorated with the 
moonlit, opalascent paintings of Messrs. Dulac 
and Pogany fairly proliferated. Worse still he 
grew his hair long, and sported a big black bow 


Over a lakh and a 
half has already been collected towards the Memorial Fund 


The permanent exhibition of part 
of his collection of paintings is 
held in this house. On the land 
on which it stands it is hoped 
a memorial to his name will arise, 
a memorial which will not be a 
frozen gesture, merely, laurels in stone. 
How he would have hated that ! No, it is some- 
thing else we want, a centre where the arts may be 
practised, where his name will be an inspiration 
and a living source. Something of this sort has 
been badly needed in Colombo. ‘That a town 
of its size should be so hopelessly deficient in 
facilities for the practice of the arts reflects no 
credit on either its citizens or its government. 
Generous subscriptions to the Lionel Wendt 
Memorial Fund will, it is hoped, enable the or- 
ganisers of the fund to repair this omission in 
the near future. 


L. C. VAN GEYZEL 
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The Pegson range of manufactures include:- 






Pegson Simple Motion Breaker 


het bee 


t. 

2. Tar-macadam plants. 

3. Pegson Light Type Breaker. 

4. Pegson Gyratory Crusher 

5. Pegson Plain Bearing & Roller 
Bearing Granulators, etc. etc. 









PETROL-DRIVEN OR ELECTRIC 


The fastest cutting machines onthe market for tree 
felling and cross cutting round and square timber of 
all types. No fixing required—so light 
and' handy that two men can operate 
without difficulty, British rnade—in 
use ‘throughout the worlc. 





















Automatic gauging and continuous dis- 
charge. Also available in two large sizes: 
Type DI3, hourly output 12/!3 cu. yds. 
Type B25, hourly output 23/25 cu. yds. 
Other Benford products include 5/33, 7/5 
and 10/7 open drum batch type mixers 
with and without power loader. 
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A RELIABLE AND PORTABLE DRILLING UNIT 


The most efficient and modern Drill of its kind, incorpor- 
ating many new features in its design and construction. 
An exceedingly useful tool where comparatively short 
holes up to 5 or 6 feet are required and capable of drilling 
4 inches a minute in hard granite. When used in quarries, 
it can be quickly removed before blasting a distinct 
advantage over compressor sets. 

A conversion Outfit can be supplied which will convert 
the tool into a Warsop Breaker for breaking cement, 
general demolition work, digging hard ground, etc. 
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WHAT IS A HOME? 
( Continued from page 95 ) 


a village should at least have, as a bare minimum, 
one sizable room for living and sleeping and a 
separate kitchen with “nahni’’ and a small bath- 
room—if possible, with the necessary w.c. or 
latrine facilities—a small strip of front verandah 
would also be a desirable amenity. 

While even such a small home requires skill 
in planning the various units, by themselves and 
in efficient relation to one another, let us take the 
case of an average modest middle-class home by 
way of illustrating some of the aspects of utili- 
tarian planning. 

Such a home would have for its plan units, 
say, a living and dining room, two bedrooms, a 
kitchen, a small store and a bath and w.c., 
with possible verandah space. Now, we cannot 
just somehow fit these units into rectangular 
or squarish boundaries by crude single-line 
drawings or sketches on bits of paper, then erect 
the plinth on the foundations and then the walls, 
fitting in the doors and windows in the process, 
cover the structure with a roof and finally call it 
ahome. The creation of a really useful home is 
so simple as all that. 

Firstly, there must be, as far as the condi- 
tions of a site permit, a proper aspect for the 
various units concerned. ‘The living room, for 
instance, should havea sunny and cheery outlook. 
The bedrooms should be so placed as to get the 
maximum benefit of any prevailing breeze. 
The kitchen and w.c. should be so disposed that 
_ the same breeze takes the smells away from, rat- 
her than into, the habitable areas of the dwelling. 


Then there is the relation of these various units — 


from the viewpoint of what is known as “‘circu- 
lation”. Various aspects are here involved. 
For instance, entry into the home should be con- 
venient and easy—especially into the living 
room—and not be a source of disturbance or 
obstruction to the general working of the house- 
hold. Then the living room should be so dis- 
posed that it is well-related to the other parts 
of the house. Further, there should be an eco- 
nomic “traffic” circulation in the house whereby 
a member of the family, especially the housewife, 
- going from one part of the home to the other in 
the course of daily routine, has not unnecessar- 
ily to lengthen the distances covered, as appa- 
rently short trips throughout the day work upto 
quite a big total, thus forming a fatigue factor 
which, though probably barely perceptible, 
would be apt to play an important part in the 
general well-being and ultimate psychological 
reaction of the inmates. : | 
Then, still from the viewpoint of circulation, 
care has to be exercised in the placing of doors, 
less or ignorant placing. of access and exit open- 
often results im a great deal of the actual 


space of a room being taken up for circulation 
of family traffic.. This, in effect, means that 
much valuable floor area of a particular room is 
used up for a purpose other than that of the room 
itself, say for living or retiring for individual 
privacy ; and, apart from the disturbance and 
mixing up of functions thus created, there is an 
economic waste of the room areas which would 
not be tolerated, especially in small homes, if this 
principle was sufficiently well appreciated by 
owners and tenants. Further, an intelligent 
placing of doors and windows leads to useful 
grouping arrangements for the furniture which 


would otherwise be an additional source of 


obstruction and prevention of the maximum 
possibilities of the functions and activities of the 
various room units. The proper layout of each 
room itself, whether it be living or bedroom, 
kitchen and store, and the useful introduction of 
wall-cupboards and other space and labour- 
saving ideas are some further aspects of utilita- 
rian planning. All of which goes to show that, 
in contrast to what is popularly imagined, there 
is much more thought and technical planni 
involved in making even a modest plan a work- 
able and useful one for the economic and living 
needs of a small middle-class family. The prin- 
ciple would naturally apply in individual mea- 
sure to the lowliest of dwellings or the wealthiest 
of residences in these times. 

We now come to “structure”, which is the 
second in our three qualities necessary for a good 
home. Here we have the means of translating 
our utilitarian plan, as conceived on paper, into 
practical three-dimensional form through found- 
dations, plinths, floors, walls, doors, windows 
roofs etc. . 

The element of structure is, however, more 
a technical quality, and intending builders of 
homes are advised in their own interests to 
leave this in capable technical hands and not 
unduly interfere or assert their pet theories and 
ideas, however much there may be an urge 
to do so! Such interference, while creating an 
initial sense of satisfaction has often led to ulti- 
mate sad disillusionment for many owners, in 
the form of settling foundations, damp walls and 
floors, cracks in walls, lintels or beams, and de- 
fective leaking roofs,—to quote just a few. 

The materials used will to a great 
extent upon local resources. Where good bricks 
for instance, are available it would be illogical 
and uneconomical to build with stone imported 
from a long distance away. This aspect would 
naturally hold good the other way round. While 
such basic materials will exert a great influence 
on the structure, the use of cement and concrete 
has to-day become common and necessary. The 
use of these will depend upon such factors as 
proper proportions, capable structural design in 
the case of Resign? careful mixing, 
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CURRENT ART NOTES 


Two shows in the city just before this issue 
went to press seem worth more than the usual 
brief press notes, They were opened on succes- 
sive evenings in.mid-January and although they 
ran currently they were not in conflict. 
~~ ‘The first was the collection of photographs 
of Indian sculpture by R. V. Leyden in the small 
éxhibition room of the Photographic Society. 
OFf necessity the collection has to be looked at 
from two points of view—as documentation of 
part of India’s cultural heritage it is impressive— 
as photographic art, however, it is only mildly 
interesting. The photographer would probably 
be the first to agree with that evaluation. His 
chief motivation in wandering over the face of 
India has been to search out and record bits 
of the stone past of the country. — 
~~~ He has been successful in that search. The 
fifty-two prints, although not pretending to be a 
complete history of the sculptural tradition of 
India, provide a satisfactory record of examples 
of most of the best period. For sheer physical 


dexterity and patience Mr. Leyden deserves con- 


gratulations. Temple and cave decorations 
inevitably present major problems for the photo- 
grapher in respect to both camera position and 
light facilities. 
has probably had to climb to achieve the vantage 
points he has selected and in even more in- 
Stances he has obviously had to wait intermin- 
ably for the best available natural lighting. 

“~~ Te seems good having the opportunity to see accurate 
records of the patterns and the textures of the work at 
such places-as Halebid, Belur and Vijayanagar. « 

_, .From the.point of view of photographic art the show 
is by no means as interesting. The monotony of the 
narrow range of greys in the prints is the first thing that 
sttikes you as you enter the gallery. Admittedly sculp- 
ture photographed under natural light conditions doesn’t 
offer many other possibilities but that doesn’t deny the 
fact that many of the prints are dull. The chief virtue of 
the medium as an art form has traditionally been the 
opportunity it gives for studies in light and shadow. 
Few of the prints in the collection give any evidence of 
excellence in that respect. The dramatic profile of 


of the Jain figure at Shravanabelagola against an almost 
-qually quiet sky, and the brilliant light and deep shadow 
on the masked figure of Narasimha at Vijayanagar, 
stand as the few exceptions to the grey average of the 
‘~ ‘The show that opened the next evening was the third 
one-man show of the work of Shiavax Chavda. It 
included some seventy paintings and drawings as well as a 
generous collection of pages from two of his sketch books 
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In several_instances Mr. Leyden ~ 


i of Elephanta, the quiet, oblique posturing 


just as distinctly on the credit side of the ledg 


and was more than adequately hung in the Prince’s Room 
at the Taj. The work represented the bulk of the artist’s 
accomplishment during the last year with a smaller 
representation of slightly earlier production. Chavda 
is fortunately still young and even more fortunately still 
developing rapidly. Even in the brief range of time 
represented by this show it is possible to trace a develop- 
ment from the period of the Kulu Valley water colours 
which are pretty but scarcely more than competent to. 
the considerably more solid tempera and oil painting: of 
the last few months. - 

Too many of the exhibits looked as if they had been 
accomplished with too careful a regard for sales poten- 
tiality but by eliminating that group from consideration 
the balance of the show proves that Chavda deserves his 


‘reputation as one of the best of the young artists working 


in India today. | | 

This last year he left the city to spend several weeks 
up-country in Gujarat villages and the impact of that 
experience has probably done more to influence his 
creative work than any other experience since he returned 


from Europe. The sketch book pages displayed give an 


opportunity to study part of that influence: Both in 
pen and in rapid water color sketches Chavda recorded 
dozens of glimpses of the lives of the villagers and during 
the last few months of painting, he has been exploiting 
that rich record, converting his quick impressions into” 
oil and tempera paintings. It is this work that proves 
the ability of the artist by establishing him as an honest 
observer of his India. It is also this work which makes 
future shows of his something to anticipate. rte 
Chavda’s chief interests in painting are obviously 
colour and pattern. In some instances the organizing” 
of his subjects to achieve patterns is too obvious but with — 
his sure sense of line and his control of colors many of his - 
compositions are extremely effective. His virtues in — 
this respect are best demonstrated in such paintings as 
Rangoli with its subtle, neutral colour contrasts, Play-_ 
ing Cards with its angular figure distortion and lurid” 
reds and Before Milking, with its carefully. composed. 
elements and rich, honest colours. — 35 
Two recent oil paintings, although strikingly differ-_ 
ent are almost equally successful. In Offerings the 
artist has grouped three simple clay animal figures to 
make an almost abstract neutral pattern against a dirty — 
red background. In contrast to the abstract quality of 
the one, the other, Their Daily Work, is virtually 
realistic. The painting in several respects is Chavda’s- 
best work to date. The color is controlled, the pattern 
is not forced, and it serves as an honest interpretation OF 
the contemporary Indian scene. | 


The exhibition is distinctly uneven in quality but 
with the excellence of these several paintings: and with 
many of the drawings quite expert, the total impressi a7 
artist in planning the show had_had the assistance of 2 
small sponsoring committee. Lady Rama Rao, who 
opened the show, raised the question of the necessity \ 
of that sponsorship and criticized the Bombay Art — 
Society for its lack of activity—-WMH. =... pees 
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known as the most famous city of the East. 
Magnificent palaces, mosques and gateways were 
erected. Inside the Delhi Fort of Shah Jehan 
which was started in 1638, is the Diwan-i-Am 
(Public Audience Hall) where the Mogul em- 
perors held court which was open to the public. 
The courtyard is approached through the Nau- 
bat Khana or drum house beyond which none 


but princes of the royal blood might pass. 


mounted. The great hall with its red sandstone 
pillars and cusped arches is open on all sides ex- 
cept the east where, in the centre, is a marble 
“baldachino”’ inlaid with coloured semi-precious 
stones. The emperor sat on his throne under 
the canopy with eunuchs behind him flapping 
away flies while his prime minister sat below on 
a dais and other nobles at the court stood re- 
spectfully around the “baldachino” in order of 
precedence with the general public at the far end 
of the open courtyard. | 

For special meetings where only the nobles 
of highest rank were invited, the emperor had a 
special audience hall close to his own apart- 
ments which was called ‘‘Diwan-i-Khas.” Here 
the important matters of state were discussed 
and serious decisions made. Like the ‘“Diwan- 
i-Am” it is also an arcaded hall and is the most 
ornamental of all Shah Jehan’s buildings. It 
has been described by a Persian verse inscribed 
Onitasheavenonearth. Once it contained the 
famous Peacock Throne which was plundered by 
Nadir Shah in 1739. The piers of the ‘“‘Diwan- 
i-Khas” are adorned with ‘“‘pietra dura” work 
while the arches and its ceiling are gilded and 
Painted. Close by is the Moti Masjid or Pearl 
Mosque built in marble by Aurangzeb in 1660. 

The Moguls like their contemporaries in 
France and Italy planned their buildings as 
fitting backgrounds for their sense of display. 
Besides magnificent secular buildings they erected 
a number of big mosques. These possess some 








LODI TOMBS, in the middle of one of the parks of New 
Delhi where children and their nurses go toplay. These 
buildings were being built just at the time that Christopher 
Columbus was discovering America which was in 1492 


distinguishing features not found in the earlier 
centuries. The dome, as in parts of central 
and eastern Europe at this time, ‘took on a new 
shape at the hands of the Mogul architects and 
became bulbous. Thin black lines were intro- 
duced, running from the top to the base of the 
dome. High minarets were added at the corners 
of the building, an idea which apparently came 
from Persia. Ordinary stone was replaced by 
a lavish use of marble. 
this architecture is the Jama-Masjid at Delhi built 
by Shah Jehan at a cost of 10 lakhs and which is 
now the biggest mosque in India. 

At the opposite end of the Lodi Road to 
Humayun’s Tomb and beside the Willingdon Air- 
port is the tomb of Nawab Abulmansur Khan, 
entitled Safdar Jang. It is the last of the great 


SHER SHAH’S GATE opposite the main gate of Purana 
Qila showing on either side the only parts of his city wall 
heseems to have completed. On each side of the roadways 
are the remains of rows of shops. Date Mid. 16th Cen- 


tury: 





The best example of 





tombs. It was built by his wife afterhe died in 1556 a 


terial “acquired” from various places especially 
from Khan-i-Khanan’s tomb. It is of a tho- 
roughly debased design. But the gardens are a 
great asset to this part of New Delhi, and it is 
hoped that it may be possible to replace the tT OB OF SAFDAR JUNG. This is the last of the Great 


fountains and have them working again within Mogul tombs and shows degeneration of design. It 
the next few years. as built in 1754. | 








K. H. ARA EXHIBITION 


One man’s shows of paintings are in vogue today in Bombay and it is refreshing to see the works 
of individual artists, in different techniques and mediums. It is difficult for artists to find a place for 
exhibiting pictures as the Bombay Art Society Salon and the Salon of Photographic Society are the only two 
small halls with lighting and hanging facilities. Recently a city Restaurant helped a young artist 
Mr. K. H. Ara to arrange an exhibition of his paintings in their Refreshment Rooms. 


In Mr. Ara’s paintings we find a pleasant fantasy of colour and pattern mostly uncontrolled and 
-romanticist in a sense where the painter appears to be quite innocent of even that romantically diverted 
: architectonic structure which arranges “motive fragments” as Wilensky would say, both as pattern and 
colour. There is an astonishing mass of many styles without an individual style within those. But the 


general impression one ‘gets of this painter’s work is that there is much genuine, if raw, talent. 
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FILM OF OUR TIME 
(Continued from page 85 ) 


I was faced with altogether different condi- 
tions when producing—independently of an 
concern—the film ‘Japanese Interlude.’ 1 
worked in a topsy-turvy fashion, first doing the 
actual filming and then writing the script. I 
proceeded from the effect of the pictorial im- 
pression, photographed atmosphere, beauty, 
originality, association and contrasts. Then 1 
wrote the simple story that logically connected 
these isolated picture-complexes, using for 
players also in this case exclusively types who had 
not to act, but just to be themselves. I made 
restricted use of dialogue and those few words 
in the Japanese language. I did not translate 
them for they were not important for the under- 
standing of the film. They existed only as an 
atmosphere-creating sound record. The film 
was purely optical. The result lived up to my 
expectations and I think to that of the audience 
too. 

The film producers bear a colossal respon- 
“. sibility in what they show to the movie-going 
millions and how they show it. For by means 
of the powerful medium at their disposal they 
can lie, deceive and dope the public by mis- 
representing actual facts, but they can also exer- 
cise an uplifting and educating influence on it, 
they can open its eyes, encourage it, enlighten 
it, develop its positive instincts and combat its 
negative ones. 

The coming of Television will make the film 
accessible to a still larger public and not, as 

wrongly supposed, supersede it. The demand 
- for good motion-pictures will thereby assert 
itself still more. But in spite of this some 
, producers are still trying desperately to defend 
the mere entertainment film and to justify it. 
In their opinion the millions do not want to see 
anything else and go only to the cinema to find 
‘entertainment’ for cheap money and to forget 
grey reality. They believe that the worker 
drudging for low wages goes to the picture- 
Palaces to enjoy the picturesque wealth and 
luxury of his happier fellow-beings. These 
producers believe that the public is asking for 
dope. They are indeed not unlike the manufac- 
turers and distributors of opium. But all civi- 
ized, progressive, educated fighters for a culture 
of truly representative and unadulterated human 
values will despise and condemn the opium- 


indle ! 








It is time that the public became acquainted 
with the true causes that move the world of to- 
day and not with what dubious authors believe 
to be ‘entertaining.’ The film must be harnessed 
in for the spiritual emancipation of Man and must 
contribute to the building-up of the world. 

I should like to quote a few words of D. A. 
Spencer and H. D,Waley with which they con- 
clude their excellent book ‘Cinema To-Day’ : 

“The bulk of films to-day may be made by 

people who can only think through their 
glands and are primarily engaged in draw- 
ing the soothing blankets of illusion over 
the bitter truths of existence, providing 
a dope that too often prevents rather than 
stimulates thought. Nevertheless, it is 
beginning to be realized by the enormous 
potential audience who rarely go to the 
cinema for the same reason that they 
rarely read novelettes, that the most im- 
portant purpose of education in our time 
is the training of the mind to deal intelli- 
gently with the individual issues which 
face mankind ; and that in the discovery 
of cinematography we have, in addition to 
a source of entertainment, a potential 
civilizing influence that may ultimately be 
of greater importance than the discovery 
printing.’’ 

Then follow from this two appeals which 
I would like to make, one to film friends and the 
other to film creators : 1 would like to say : 

Film-friends : Demand the film of our time! 
Refuse to accept any falsification or misrepre- 
sentation of reality and decline mass-produced 
dope ! 
Film-creators : Treat human, social, poli_ 
tical psychological or philosophical themes 
vigorously, creative-realistically, instructively 
or, if you want, treat them grotesquely or 
fantastically, but whatever you do, don’t show. 
them spuriously. You call yourselves artists, 
you love the material you work with and you 
announce your creation proudly as a work of art. 
But note: The justification of every art lies in 
its being a unique medium of expression. Give, 
therefore, to the theatre what is the theatre’s. 
Film means ‘moving pictures’. It is the art of 
telling a story with an optical, not acoustic 
appeal. And finally don’t forget that it is your 
task as creative artists and your duty as contem- 
poraries to aim with your medium, the film, at 
making mankind happier, freer, stronger and 
more honest—not shallower and blinder. 


WHAT 1S A HOME? 
(Continued from page 101 ) 


‘setting and curing and so on. We would em- 
‘phasize that properly designed and constructed 
concrete will create not only sound, but aesthe- 
tically pleasing, structures that bring out the 
qualities of the available materials employed. 


We come to the third factor—beauty. It 
‘js amazing how often this quality is lost sight of. 
Beauty, in the architecture of our time, is not 
something that can be just stuck on or applied 
-to the surface ; nor will a prodigal, indiscrimi- 
nate outlay of money achieve it, as quite a num- 
ber have discovered. It has been acknowledged 
that the infusion of beauty into our every-day 
world is vitally necessary for our well-being. 
Psychologists agreed that surroundings or envi- 
ronment and even colour exert a tremendous in- 
fluence on human welfare. If this is true of sur- 
-roundings in general, how much more is it so 
of that environment, the home, in which we 
pass the greater portion of our lives! ~In that 
‘sense the living room, the dining room, 
the bed rooms, the kitchen and even the bath- 
room and other units of a house will form a 
sum total which in relation to the site will bear 
a cumulative influence for good or otherwise, 
depending upon the way in which the home is 


‘““designed’’ or conceived. 


_ _. Beauty can be infused. into a home by vari- 
ous subtle means which need not be at all costly. 


WHITHER INDIAN ART? 
‘(Continued from page 88 ) 
istic decadence phase of the much greater, but 
lost Gupta art which alone Ajanta represents. 
Let him study the art of other countries, with 
curiosity and interest, but also with detachment 


and criticism. Let him love the beauty of the- 


living world, let him study nature as the Indian 
artists of the great ages had in fact done, but let 
him study it with that cosmic consciousness 
which is the root of all genuine art Let him 
expand his soul, without any preconceived pro- 
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sramme, let him merely express his absolu 
response to the Absolute, and a 


_— 


The very proportion of a room, for instance, 
in pe ine + length, breadth and height could 
either make it a vaguely disturbing and ugly en- 
vironment or a cheerful and beautiful one, de- 
pending upon whether any study or application 
of certain 66 principles of design’’ has been put 
into the work or not. It is only the skilled 
designer —the architect—who will be able to dir- 
ect consciously such principles towards the 
realisation of purposeful aesthetic environment. 
When the plan is being worked out from the 
viewpoint of efficient use and structure, the 
architect bears in mind the relation of these 
principles in the fabric of the home. He is 
able to work with such concrete or abstract 
elements as mass, form, plane, line, tone, 


‘colour, tecture, proportion, fenestration (the 


disposition and shape of door and window 


openings) and the play of light and shadows— — 


to produce ultimately not only an utilitarian — 
but alé> aesthetically satisfying environment — 
for living. | 


A satisfying and elevating homely beauty 
such as this is an inherent quality of a really well- 
planned structure and therefore no appreciable 
financial “extras” to make its realisation possible © 
need be feared. = 


(By courtesy of the Cement Marketing Com 
pany of India. i 
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vigorous and — 


great national art will arise. Or let us better 


say, it is arising. For practically all our leading 


Indian artists are already on the right way. But | 
our official national art ideology does its lev: 1 
best to hinder and to handicap them. For con- 
sciously shut up from the arts of the world dure” 
ing the last half century, we have in India faile¢ — 
to discover that thishad been an ideology of 
national decadence, not of rebirth. For art is 4 
not imitation, it is creation, and creation needs — 
freedom, : | | 
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VER -since he announced it, I have been most 
interested in the progress of Uday Shankar’s 
KALPANA. For one thing, I was perhaps the 

first person, besides the members of his troupe, with 
whom Shankar discussed his plan to do a film. That 
was over three years ago but even then I was struck by 
the daring originality of his idea and, as he propounded 
his theme in terms cinematic, with his rather unexpected 
grasp of this subtle technique. It was apparent that he 
would be no blundering amateur experimenting in a new 
and unfamiliar medium but that this master showman 
would be able fully to integrate his genius for dancing 
with his new-found interest in the cinema. 

The other day when, during a brief visit to Madras, 
I had the opportunity of seeing the ‘rushes’ of KAL- 
PANA, I was glad to see my expectations come true. 
The picture is still in an incomplete and rough-cut form 
but nevertheless one can see the rare beauty with which 
Shankar has been able to invest the screen. There is 
hardly a frame which has not been artistically composed, 
lighted and photographed. The camera angles are re- 
markably original. And the sets simple and symbolic 
rather than realistic, and built on blocks, are a refreshing 
contrast to the gaudy, cluttered up and over-decorated 
sets of the average Indian or Hollywood film. As such 
they blend perfectly with the fantasy element in the 
picture, while greatly enhancing the general artistic effect. 

In filming the dances (there will be as many as nearly 
sixty of them, big and small) which occupy the bulk of 
the footage but are fairly well integrated with the story 
pattern, Shankar has displayed mastery of both the 
mediums. While, on the one hand, the choreography 
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and dance compositions have been modified or adapted 
for pictorial depiction, at the same time every trick of the 
camera—close-ups, crane shots, montage, mood lighting, 
etc.—has been used to bring out and emphasize the rhy- 
thm and emotional significance of each gesture and 
movement of a dance. The ‘Labour and Machinery’ 
ballet (a wide departure from the stage version) as photo- 
graphed in the picture, is one of the most unique spec- 
tacles ever filmed in India or abroad, comparable only 
to the work of genuises like Chaplin and Disney. 


. What impressed me equally are the several dream 
sequences. Here is fantasy within a fantasy, but the 
camera has not let down the creative imagination of 
Shankar. It has kept pace with dancing and the music— 
one beautiful example being the ‘Rhythm of Life’ where 
in the individual beauty—the soul, as it were—of each 
musical instrument is revealed to the artist and the very 
essence of melody appears to him in the shape of his 
beloved. 


I could write at length about other remarkable 
features of this film—its progressive ideological content; 
its flashes of social satire, its sensational special effects— 
but I desist, because I would not like to anticipate: the 
spectators’ thrill of discovery. Secondly what I have 
seen are only the individual, unrelated pieces of this cine 
matic jig-saw puzzle. The complete and final pattern 
has yet to emerge. But if I am any judge of films, I can 
say that KALPANA promises to be a unique screen 
achievement, ensuring for Shankar as high a place in the 
sphere of cinematic art as he already occupies in the 


- world of dance and ballet. 
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MARG means ---- 
Pathway .... 


MARG brings you the only Magazine on 
Architecture and Art in India. It will give 
you articles and pictures on:— 


. . Building; housing and construction; inte- 
rior decoration; lighting; town, country 
and national planning. 


. Arts and crafts; painting; sculpture; 
music; drama; dance; film and folk art. 


Textiles; ceramics; glass; carpet weaving; 
metal works; furniture designing; etc. 


.. A regular feature on the Indian home; 

. New trends in Architecture and Art 

abroad, for which well known foreign 
critics will write for MARG 
Subscription for a year 


Rs. 16/-in India, Rs. 18/- abroad ( 4 annas 
extra if cheques are drawn- 
on banks outside Bombay) 


This volume is typical of the standard 
MARG hopes to sustain and to. surpass. 
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Films for Mass Education. 


I am very keenly interested # 
the Documentary Film Schem 
of the Publicity Films Ltd. Ther 
is a great field for visug 
education in our country anj 
I am sure the work of th 
Publicity Films Ltd., in th 
behalf will prove of grea 
educational value. I wish they 
all success. 





BUILD IN TRUE MODERNITY 
with CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING 


TODAY, more than ever before, no Hotel, Hospital, Office or Factory 
can be truly modern without air conditioning. A decade ago, most 
owners and managers (many an architect too !) regarded air conditioning as a 
luxury... quite desirable if Funds permitted, but not an investment capable 
of showing Financial returns. You know what has happened since then. Now, 
universally . . . and India’s key cities are not destined to lag behind in world 
progress . . . aif conditioning has become a “ must” in all important new 
construction and modernization programmes: The reason, not far to seek, 
is that air conditioning pays. 





Dr. ZAKIR HUSAIN 
Founder: Jamia Millia Islam 


Carrier, First to design and build air-conditioning equipment, First to intro- ef 
eed a c (National Muslim University 
_4 


duce air conditioning to India, are still, after 40 years, the leaders in the 
Field. Volkart Brothers, Carrier representatives in India, have in their Air- 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Department a most comprehensive and 
efficient engineeting-cum-service organization. Volkart stand ready to help 
you build into your projects — 8s an integral part of design — the 
ultimate factor in true modernity . . . correctly devised, properly applied 


AIR CONDITIONING. 


k k * * 


The Documentary Film schem 
for visual mass Education ani 
rural uplift, as envisaged in th 
plan of Publicity Films Ltd. 
should contribute greatly in all 
round development of this country 
Similar programmes in other coun 
tries have been found most help 
ful in promoting the social, civii 
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= Sarit ae The secret of Mass Education as well as Sale! 
. O Promotion lies in effective Educational Short 
Magi OST cz “| Documentary and Publicity Films. 





PUBLICITY FILMS LT) 


Vv 0 L 4 A Re T ) Currimjee Building, 111, Mahatma Gandhi Rost 
= = Fort, BOMBAY. 

VOLKART BROTHERS, 

Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Department, 
P. ©. Box 199, Bombay. 
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Edited by Mulk Raj Anand & pub'ished by him for the Modern Architec:ural Research Group at 25, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 5, and 
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A joy to enter, a thrill to drive—Buick stands not 


~~ 


fjust for a motor car but for the highest standard 
‘of personal transportation. 
| The best Buick yet is the year’s smartest buy— 


the car above all cars that’s worth waiting for. 
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. “BUICK SE SEDAN’ 
Maximum retail selling price ex plant Bombay (Exclusive of Sales Tax or other tax when due)Rs. 12,700. 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER: 


METRO MOTORS, HUGHES ROAD, BOMBAY 


STANES MOTORS (SOUTH INDIA) LTD., COIMBATORE, CALICUT, KOTTAYAM, 
TRIVANDRUM AND OOTACAMUND. 

BANGALORE CYCLE & MOTOR CO., NO. 1-A, SOUTH PARADE, BANGALORE 
WESTERN INDIAN STATES MOTORS, JODHPUR. 

UNITED PROVINCES MOTOR CO., 4, SHAHNAJAF ROAD, LUCKNOW. 
NORTHERN MOTORS LTD, EDWARDES ROAD, RAWALPINDI. 

21, GOODS SHED STREET, MADURA. NORTHERN MOTORS LTD., 1, SADDAR ROAD, PESHAWAR. 

AT KARAIKUDI . TINNEVELLY, PUDUKOTTAH AND TRICHINOPOLY MENGHRA] & CO., POST BOX NO. 27, QUETTA. 


E. SEQUEIRA, CAMPAL, NOVA - GOA. 


WALFORD TRANSPORT LTD, 71 73, PARK STREET, CALCUTTA, 16 
NARAINDAS & CO. THE MALL, LAHORE 

NARAINDAS & CO, GARDEN ROAD, KARACHI. 

SARAN MOTORS LTD, QUEENSWAY, NEW DELHI 

SUNDARAMS MOTORS LTD, 1 163 MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS. 

T. V. SUNDRAM IYENGAR & SONS LTD., 
ERANCHES 
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Kabindranath Tagore 
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Warning to Young Girls : 








Uy Mother: Now remember what ! said: Debutante: Emil Poisson d'Argent told 
Ys only talk to silverfish you know, don't me it was harmless. 
dance more than twice with the same 


silverfish, and be home by twelve. Mother: It couldn't have been Geigy’s 


NEOCID he came across. He would 


Debutante: Do I look nice? never have lived to tell the tale! 

Mother: Of course, haven't we spent Goodness Gracious, if everyone used 

half this month’s silk on your dress? NEOCID exactly as this Geigy outfit 

And ome more thing—be careful you tells them,it would be the end of us. 

don't walk on any DDT! Now run along and remember, don't 
they may be particularly dangerous! 


Mother: You may say “Oh, that stuff” 
but it carried off your aunt Agatha and Debutante; | will be very careful, ! 


many another scornful silverfish. promise you—of NEOCID too! 
4 
4 x 


MOBAL: Use NEOCID and use it right! 


x 
Published by 
GEUey UNS € e161 0-£.5 teense 


NEVILLE HOUSE . WICOL ROAD . @ALLARD ESTATE : BOMBAY 
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Queen’s Road, - - BOMBAY 





PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS | 
: 


STANDARDISED BIOLOGICALLY & CHEMICALLY 


| 
| 
| 
for 


KILLING MOSQUITOES, FLIES AND : 
ALL COLD-BLOODED INSECTS. | 
; 

| 

Full particulars on request. | 


F.S. KERR & CO. LTD. 





125, Esplanade Road, - - Fort, BOMBAY. i 
i 

| 

| 

CALCUTTA AGENTS: MADRAS AGENTS: i 
Messrs. McGregor & Balfour Ltd., Messrs. Vernon & Co,, — | 
11, Clive Street, 36, Second Line Beach, ' 
CALCUTTA. MADRAS. | 
ne ES SS — 56446449 9E0E0SEES”S—s—_ as i 
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LOOK AT THE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF 








This double check 
mark on the glit- 
tering deep pocket 
clip tells you that 
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improved lever filler 


































ends all pen filling "ag. egceereEEEEEEER ET TEEEEEEEEESEEWN S) AoneN service on the Ever- 
Lge la ad oop Hiiiissssessesatasee EAN ett sharp is guaranteed 
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lever—prevents the 
lever from catching 
at something that 
would pull it out and 
squirt ink on your 
clothing or on your 
writing paper. 
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Notice the beautiful 
streamlining of this 
pen—it’s exquisite 
styling—it’s perfect 
balance...it makes 
writing areal pleasure. 
The LARGE 14-karat 
magic point writes so 
smoothly, it is actually 
silent. | 














Here’s the magic 
feed that prevents 
flooding or leaking 
thousands of feet 









ee HH / : high in a plane—so 
j [ /) Ampitnstetenttnseses 3 Suetisssassag of course it can’t leak 
/f ~~ at ground level. 
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Eversharp is unexcelled. It’s glittering deep 
> pocket clips contrast with rich plastic caps 
/f and barrels .... Magic Feed prevents ink flooding 









or leaking—writes more words with less refilling. 
Full gold magic point ensures smooth writing. And 
the matching feather-weight Repeater Pencil feeds 
new points like a machine-gun. 


] Presentation del Ahyliner Set dteanliun dal // | 


Pen Rs. 45 Pen Rs.24 Pen Rs.18 ‘ 
Pencil Bs. 24 Pencil Rs.I8 Pencil Bs. 9 y 


Buy EVERSHAKP. and you buy the best! 


. Available at your dealer—if he is out of stock, write to:— RAY 
EVERSHARP AGENCY—Head Office:—Bombay Mutual Building, Hornby Road, BQ MDT. 
BRANCHES :—10, Chowringhee, CALCUTTA; Mall Mansions, The Mall, LAHORE; 2, South Parade, BANGAL : 






Copyright - EVERSHARP AGENCY | ~_Nas/ 153 | 


There should be at least one 


@ 





STEEL ALMIRAH 





im every Home 


(Sive your delicate silks and woollens, 
books and papers, and other precious posses- 
sions reliable protection against damp and 
dust, insects and thieves — for many long years 
to come. A Godre Almirah, with its 6-Patent 
constructional features, gives you all this 


protection, and more — it also keeps out 





flames. | | 
No home is complete without a Godrej 


6-Patent Almirah. 


GODREM & BOTGE'® MFG: “CO: “LTD. 
Makers of Security and Efficiency Metal Equipment and Furniture... 
Bombay — Calcutta — Madras — Delhi — Cawnpore — Hyderabad (Dn.). 


Agencies all over India. 


Vegetable TOILET SOAPS 





for protecting your skin Health and Beauty. 








There is a Godrej Toilet Soap for everybody. 


Godrej 
Godrej ‘Vatni’ Shaving Stick 
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Kemp & Company’s new Factory, Offices and Laboratories now being erected at 
Old Prabhadevi Road, Dadar. Modern and up-to-date equipment is being instailed, 


and it is expected to be completed early in 1947. 


We are manufacturing concessionaires for a number of well known British Houses, 


and we will shortly be in the position to undertake more work. 


Producers of Pharmaceutical Products, Tinctures, Galenicals, Extracts, Ointments, 


Tablets and Injections. 


7” 


Enquiries may be sent to: 


KEMP & CO., LTD. 


Branches: DELHI—NEW DELHI—CALCUTTA—MADRAS 


We are also distributors in India for the Pharmaceutical Specialities of :— 


Eli Lilly International Corporation., U. S. A. 

C. E. Fulfords Ltd., Leeds, England 

Arthur H. Cox & Co., Ltd., Brighton, England 
Allied Laboratories Ltd., London 

Ciba (India) Ltd., Madras & Delhi 

Caltex (India) en (Medicinal Mineral Oils) 

Retco (Reciprocal Trading Corporation) Ltd., London.. 
Continental Laboratories Ltd., London 


James Neill & Co., (Sheffield) Ltd., London 
Robinson & Sons Ltd., Chesterfield, England 
E. C. Dewitt & Co., Ltd, London, (for Antacid 
Powder) 
C. J. Hewletts Ltd., London. (for S. B. T.) 
Associated Chemicals Ltd., Richmond, Surrey 
The Distillers Company Ltd., Edinburgh, 
England (for Yeast Tabs.) 
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EMANCIPATION 
as of the untouchables 
* OUR INDIA * 


eeara 
POWER AND STEEL [amex 


DIRECTION= PAUL ZILS 


FSPUBLICITY FILM: 
LAREN 9S rt 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS| 
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CURRIMJEE BUILDING, 





[POU WARE THE BEST, ALWAYS STA Yet: 
THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, somaay, ipa. 


FAVRE-LEUBA & COMPANY 


















‘PUDLO 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


iM A D CE 'on FN GeaA WN ODO) 


FOR DAMP-PROOFING 


FLOORS, WALLS, 
RES ER VOI RS, 
WATER TOWERS, 
SEPTIC TANKS, 
SWIMMING POOLS, 
PIERS, WEIRS. 
TUNNELS, APG. 
under construction . 
Also Existing Structures in which water is 
to be retained or from which moisture 
is to be excluded. 


SALES AGENTS FOR INDIA (EXCLUDING 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY & KARACHI) 


BURNE CO.LTD 


Sales Agents for ¢ 





MADRAS : cach CEYLON | 
Witson & ¢e S. -. HERMAN “& HUNTER & Co, 
GEORGE TOWN, E MOMATTA. LiMiTED coLomMaeo 
Supplies also obtainable frome 
BURN & Co. BURN & co RICH AMES OM asa 
ahd Mite en COWNAUGHAT CIRCUS  & CPUDDAS, RAILWAYS & 


LAHORE HEW DE. Hi BoMnAY TRADING €O,. LIG 


EUBA 


LIMITED * BOMBAY * CALCUTTA 


Foo Oe ee) ee 





the days when the sundial shadowed the passing 


hours, time has grown in importance. 


That’s why everyone wants a Favre-Leuba 


timepiece, the aristocrat of all 

watches, elegant and with precision 
accuracy. Although, at present, they 

are hard to obtain, one day your 


patience will be rewarded. 





For your requirements in: 
MARBLE MOSAIC 
ain 
PLAIN TILES, 
MARBLE WORK, 
TERRAZO AND SITU WORK, 


Always Consult: 


SIMPLEX ART FLOORINGS, Ltd., | 


32, QUEEN’S ROAD, - - BOMBAY. 
Phone 24640 — *Grams : “Simplex” [ff 


CEYLON HOUSE IN BOMBAY 


‘SHOP-WINDOW ’ for 
CEYLON PRODUCTS 


Merchants in India interested in Ceylon 
Products are requested to apply to the 
following address for information:— | 


| Annesley de Silva 

| The Ceylon Trade Commissioner for India jj 
: Ceylon House, Bruce Street, * BOMBAY. | 

| Telephone No. 31239 


Telegraphic Address : ' LANKATRADE " Bombay. 





THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


MONGINI LTD., 
45-47, CHURCHGATE STREET, FORT, 
BOMBAY. 


Phone: 22896, 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co, Ltd. 
B. KR. Herman & Mohatta Ltd. 
Hind Kitabs Ltd. 

Kemp & Co, Ltd. 


WKhatau Makanji Spg. & Wvg. 
Co. . 


Kutub Publishers Ltd. 

Metro Motors 

Mistry Airways Ltd. 

Monjini Ltd. 

The Novelties 

National Information Ltd, 
Publicity Films 

Pioneer Magnesia Works Ltd. 
Photophone Equipments Ltd. 
Raval Tiles & Marble Ltd. 


Air-India Ltd. 

Autocars Ltd. 

Beharilal Ramcharan 

Biddle Sawyer & Co. (India) 
Ltd. 

Bombay Garage Ltd. 

Burn & Co. Ltd. 

Caltex (India) Ltd. 

Central Bank of India Ltd. 

Ceylon House 


Chicago Telephone & Radio 
Co, Ltd. 

Chimanlal Manchand & Co, 

C. M. I. 

Eversharp Agency 


Emdas . P Rolex Watch Co. 
Engineering Association of R.S. Vatcha & Co. 
India 


Simplex Art Floorings Ltd. 
Swadeshi Stores 

| Taj Mahal Hotel 

Tata Air Lines 

Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. 
Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd. 
Tata Textiles 


Favre-Leuba 

Ferolite Products 
Flashlight 

F. 8. Kerr & Co. Ltd. 
Garlick & Co. 
Gazdar Bros. 
Thackers 

Whitcaway Laidlaw & Co. Ltd. 


Geigy Insecticide Ltd. 
General Motors (India) Ltd. 








The Rolex-Oyster-Perpetual 
runs for ever without being wound! 


| 
The Rolex-Oyster-Perpetual is 
the first waterproof and self- 
winding wrist-watch ever 
made. Entirely automatic, it 
not require the least 
altention. 


does 


At the slightest movement of 
the wrist an ingenious winding 
device, the patented ‘Rotor’ 
turns completely round on its 
own axis so that the movement 
never runs down and is never 
over-wound. Just put the watch 
on your wrist —it will run 
on and on... 
This amazing 
masterpiece, 


Dealirs —Lund & Blockley, Ltd., 





invented by Rolex in 1931, is 
permanently waterproof too! 
You can swim or dive--the 
Rolex-Oyster-Perpetual ticks 
steadily on. Nothing can stop it! 


Owners the world over thrill 
to the beauty and precision of 
the Rolex-Oyster-Perpetual. See 
one and you'll want to own one. 


x * = 


Manufactured under the 
strict control ef Rolex, 


Geneva, Switzerland, Tad OR 


Tudor Oyster watches OYSTER 
have practically all 
the elegance and 
the precision of 
Rolex watches and 
ere available at 
lower prices. 


- Mappin & Webb Ltd., 


The Army & Navy Stores, Ltd. Bombay. 









EVER OFFERED 


THE FINEST SELECTION OF HANDBAGS 






STYLE ‘A’ HANDBAG 
(English manufacture). Made 
of finest quality coloured liz- 
ard skin. with Zipfastening 






compartment, moire silk lin- 





ing, fitted purse and mirror. 


Colours: Black, Dark Brown 
and Navy Blue. 







Rs. 95/- 


Size; 12x8 in. 





TODAYS SMARTEST STYLES 


STYLE ‘D' HANDBAG 
(English make) as per sketch, 
smooth pig grain, soft leather‘ 
latest style, with good quality 
real leather lining. Colours 
Red, Royal Blue, Black, 
Mustard, Olive Green, etz. 
Size: 12x9,in. Rs. 59/8 





STYLE ‘Kh’ HANDBAG 
Made of Real calf leather 
with Zipfastener, soft suede 








leather lining, fitted purse 
and mirror. Colours: Black 






and Brown. 





| Size 11x8'in. Rs. 65/- 






STYLE ‘E* HANDBAG 
WITH ZIPFASTENFR 


Made of realpython or lizard 
skin, good quality suede 
leather lining, fitted purse 
Grey colour. 

Single Zipfastener: Rs. 75). 
Double Zipfastener. Rs. 95/= 


and mirror. 











STYLE ‘C" HANDBAG 
Madr of real calf leather, 
suede leather lining, fitted 
purse and mirror. Colours: 












Black and Brown. A Shape 
both useful and distinctive. 








Size: 1148 in. Rs. 105/- 








WHITEAWAY LAIDLAW & ©O 


KEENEST POSSIBLE VALUE 


STYLE ‘F' HANDBAG 
(English make’. Made of real 
soft hide with crocodile 
gtain, beautiful pig grain 
leather lining, fitted purse 
and mirror. Colour: Dark 
Brown. 

Size: 12x8) in. Rs. 1) 


.. LTD. P. O. BOX 220, BOMBAY 
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“T isten, O Brother Man. There is no higher truth than Man.” 
—CHANDIDAS 


“Man has the seeing eye, the understanding car, and the skilful ‘hands 


to shape his own destiny.” 
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Cec again | warn you against 
supposing, you who may spec- — 


ially love art, that you will do 


any good by attempting to revive — 


art by dealing with its dead exterior. 
| say it is the “AIMS OF ART” that 


you must seek rather than the “ART _ 


ITSELF”; and in that search we may 
find ourselves in a world blank and 
bare, as a result of our caring at 
least this much for art, that we will 
not endure the shams of it. _ 

William Morris : 


The Aims of Art. 
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EDUCATIC 


«SP IVILIZATION’ brings its 
penalties just as the pri- 


mitive life had its handi- 
caps. The old societies were 
narrow and hidebound in con- 
vention and made for a simple, 
often monotonous state of exis- 
tence. The new industrial civi- 
lization, which has now spread all 
over the world, has defects in- 
herent its very complexity. 


The basic factor in all civili- 
zations, simple as well as com- 
plex, has been man, the indivi- 
dual in his relationship with the 
community, a relationship which 
is always changing. Once upon 
a time man had to adjust himself 
simply to a few other men, the 
family or tribe among which he 
lived and to the elements of na- 
ture, earth, water, air, from 
which he eked a living. Now, 
though he still has to adjust 
himself to nature from which he 
gets sustenance, man also has to 
adapt himself to all those highly 
skilled processes which he has 
evolved to produce an abundan- 
ce of goods to increase his nee 
piness and ease. 
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HROUGH ART 


The vast change which oc- 
curred in the outer life of man 
when the steam engine put the 
plough into the shade has not, 
however, been accompanied by 
a corresponding inner change in 
the heart and mind of man. 


Now, throughout the ages, 
the education of the young has 
been encouraged, so that the 
growing members of the human | EGR 
family may learn to adapt them 
selves to society, so that they 
may be able to inherit the world 
of their forefathers, develop it 
and live happily in it. Education, 
therefore, is a basic institution of 
society. And the aims and ideals 
of the educational system which 
it maintains, affect the structure 
of that system and the context of 
the education which it gives to 
its citizens. 


At the turn of the century, 
even before the first world war, 
thinking men all over the world 
were beginning to see the possi- 
bilities of destruction implicit in 
the machine civilization if it was 
allowed to outstrip man’s capa- 
city to control it. And they 
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Man, by a boy aged 
5 years, Fellowship 
School, Bombay. 
Teacher: Mr. P. Dutt. 
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eroped round for new ways of educat- 
ing the young so that men could arise who 
could cope with the problems of the new 
age. But the holocaust of 1914-18 dashed all 
these hopes, because it revealed grave defects in 
commercial civilization and in the individuals 
who composed it. The long week-end between 
the two world wars and the intense fratricide 
which characterized the 
second carnage, showed 
that the cancer of self- 
interest, the philosophy 
of selfishness, of ‘might 
is right’ has spread very 
deep in the commercial, 


world. 
among the survivors 
who are decent, look 
on helplessly at the 
spectacle of a world 
where the most primitive impulses of hate and 
fear have survived side by side with the enor- 
mous scientific and mechanical progress we 
have made. | 

How can we combine the benefits of the 
complex civilization, which the world has 
evolved, with human values ? Must factories 
mean slums and idiocy? Should the radio 
and press spread only lies or half-lies? And 
should aeroplanes be used to bombard the in- 
nocent and guilty alike? Must the atom be 
used to destroy or to build ? These are ques- 
tions which all of us will have to face if we 
don’t want more war, more crime, more sexual 
misery, more cruelty, more hypocritical respect- 
ability, more frustration and promiscuity—if 
we don’t want the world to be the hell we have 
made of it. | | 

I think it is unlikely that the tired, old and 
half-dead men of our civilization will face these 
problems. In fact, it is a poor look out for the 
world of which they are masters. But I have 
still some hope in those of my own age, those 
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The Cat and The Rat, by Master Anil, aged 5 years, 
Fellowship School, Bombay. Teacher: Mr. P. Dutt 


in their thirties and forties, because having seen 
the debacles of two world wars, we may make 
the effort to correct some of our own mistakes, 
or at any rate, give our children the kind of 
education, which will root out hatred and sadism, 
from which spring hanging and war, and that 
will to some extent lessen the avoidable pain 
and suffering of the world. 


2 


Now, what is the kind of education that 
might help the human race to survive and con- 
tinue with some degree of biological and human 
efficiency against the unharnessed forces of 
nature and men’s bestiality ? 

It is obvious that it is not classes and gym, 
nor punishments and exams, which will make 
our children avoid the mistakes we have been 
committing. Every educationist, who has given 
any deep thought tothe problems of the twentieth 
Century, knows that the ideal of education is 
freedom: freedom from fear, freedom from 
hatred and perversion, that is to say, the free- 
dom which helps the 
mind to be free. If this 
is true, then it is clear 
that text books and 
grammar are not en- 
ough, but that educa- 
tion has to be construed 
in terms of the me- 
thods by which the 
creative urges, or the 
potential dynamics in 
every child, are recog- 
nized and _ through 
which these creative 
urges are allowed to express themselves. | 

Real education must start by asking: What 
is achild 2? What is its nature ? What does it 
want to do? And how can it adjust itself to 
the home, the town, the country and world, and 
the universe, and be an individual in the world 
community ? 

The criterion of all education has, there- 
fore, to be the nature of the child. And we 
have to put the deeply hidden motive first and 
synthesize the inner life of a human being with 
his outer social life. The ideal of education 
is freedom. And the method to achieve it is 
love, and love, and more love. ' 
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Policeman (a drawing in sharp 
outline) by a boy aged 5 years, 
Fellowship School, Bombay. 
Teacher: Mr. P. Dutt. 
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_ But what precisely are the essentials of the 
child-nature on which the new system of educa- 
tion must be founded ? 

In the opinion of all truly civilized educa- 
tionists, apart from the basic love elements in a 
child, there is the dual drive towards ‘doing and 
possessing’. The first of these is most pro- 
nouncedly incipient in early childhood and 
merges into the second in our debased society, 
where the notion of private property and the 
exploitation of other people’s labour for profit 
has become the norm. The rationalization of 
all the primordial instincts towards common 
good will only be achieved in a socialist world. 
Meanwhile, any system of education which 
negotiates the child’s. love for ‘doing’ into 
liberating channels will be likely to achieve the 
goal of education, freedom and a balanced human 
personality. : =f | 

Now, in recognition of the child’s love for 
‘doing’ things has been evolved the principle : 
‘Learning by doing.’ And the best way to do 
things, the activity which seems to come naturally 
to children, has been found to be drawing or 
modelling or craft work. Therefore, the most 
intelligent educationists in the world have been 
suggesting the putting of art on the map in the 
smallest class rooms and in the humblest schools. 

This does not mean that it is intended to 
make artists of all children. The shifting of 
emphasis from ‘learning by rote’ to ‘learning by 
doing’ owes itself to the growing awareness that 
every child is gifted with the sense of rhythm 
which bursts out in song, dance, play, in the 
handling of colour, in scribbling and, in fact, 
in every form of imaginative creation. The 
process of recognition and differentiation of 
forms and the urge to express our vision of a 
Particular form through signs and symbols, 
is almost instinctive in childhood. The poetical 
or graphic description of what we see and feel 
develops naturally out of first reactions and is 
akin to the primitive man’s embellishment of 
his tools and his dwelling place, an urge to con- 
trol phenomena, to master Nature. As all 
these activities afford the child opportunities for 
self-expression, and a great many of its negative 
propensities and obstacles are sublimated 
through this kind of aesthetic indulgence, the 


practice of arts and crafts in a school can act as a 
liberating force and as an aid to the sensibility. 
The result will be a more balanced outlook in 
every citizen and a higher level of good taste in 
the community, while those who have great 
inventive talents will be singled out for the 
special service of society. Also, this new basis 
for education will help to enlarge the narrow pur- 
view of classical and scientific studies and make 
for a deeper outlook in the field of general edu- 
cation, thus avoiding the excesses of intellectual- 
ism on the one hand and emotionalism on the 
other, and leading to the development of fully 
grown individuals, free spirits, devoid of the 
fanatical hatreds, fears and perversions that have 
made our world of love into ajungle. 


+ 


In the particular case of India, where we are 
beginning a new chapter of political history, we 
are in the position to give a lead to the whole 
world because we are one of the oldest peoples 
in the world and know that our ancient tradi- 
tion has equipped us to look at life more deeply, 
and because we are one of the youngest peoples 
in the world and realize that we can learn 
from the mistakes committed by other peoples. 
All our philosophical systems inculcated the 
development of the inherent powers in man as 
the ideal of education rather than the mere 
acquisition of wealth for the sake of wealth. 
And the beautiful creations of the folk imagina- 
tion in our country, the wonderful dances, the 
intricate designs, the lovely craft work, with its 
gay sense of colour and profound harmony show 
that even the vocational work of our forefathers 
displayed sensitiveness, accuracy, thought, 
adaptibility and the sheer sense of joy in creation. 
But not all this heritage can really help us unless 
we see that the old life is only a kind of raw 
material for the making of the new life. 
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If the deep connection between art and edu- 
cation be admitted then we have to ask: In what 
way can we promote the actual integration of 
these in our educational system ? 

First of all, it is obvious that there must be a 
complete change in our mental outlook and we 
must devize a system which will enable our 
19-2 
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Landscape by a child under 14 years. This colourful picture is a characteristic example of the 
child’s idea of nature. The colouring reveals a sensitiveness to spatial values and the composition 
in all its oddity is integral to the temperament of a pure visionary: stars and moon and hills all 


jostled together to be contained in the same picture. 


children to proceed from the training of the 
senses to the development of the mind and 
heart and of an adequate social sense. This re- 
orientation of our own attitude from the patroni- 
zing, supercilious, all-knowing elders we generally 
are to a friendly, helpful and a comradely one, 
is the first necessity. 
For, as Mr. A. S. Neil 
wisely insists, ‘there 
are few difficult or pro- 
blem children ; there 
are only problem par- 
ents and problem tea- 
chers.’ 

Once this change of 
heart has been achieved 
there are certain other 
psychological conside- 
rations which must 
inform the curriculum 
of the school in order 
to reform the present 
ms : 

Oo take the point 
about education and 
art, or as Prof. Herbert 
Read puts it, education 
through art, we have 
to note that though 
drawing and modelling 
and decorative work 
are already taught in 
schools they are at the — 
moment only asides _ 
from the main educa- 





they are intended to produce. The thing is to 
cultivate a belief in the primacy of art and to see 
to it that the teaching of arts and crafts is  seri- 
ously accepted and introduced into the curri- 
cula of the schools. 

I fancy someone will say at this stage: ‘How 
can this arty-crafty edu- 
cation help to make 
our children into men?’ 
The point is that the 
teaching of art trains the 
senses, the nerves, and 
their end organs, the 
eye, the ear, the nose, 
the skin and the palate, 
so that these can minis- 
ter to the thought pro- 
cesses, The intensifi- 
cation of the sensibility 
so that it can give form 
to the heterogeneous 
phenomena of life re- 
moves the defects in 
the sense organs. For, 
as is well known, the 
capacities of different 
people for observing 
the phenomena of life 
are very unequal and 
are often weighed down 
by the inertia of the 
receiving instruments. 
Attention, which is eo" 
primary instrument 
knowledge, wanders. 

Now the practice 


; ; Head of a Girl, by Rohini Khatau, 9 of art, by its very 
the craftsman which dl of Mr. P. Das aged 9 years, sags fr is oe 
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Boy Playing Flute, by 
Master Mangesh, aged 
11 years, Fellowship 
School, Bombay. 
Teacher: Mr. P. Dutt. 


Head With Spectacles, by Master Bipin Shah, aged 
6 years, Fellowship i 5 Bombay. Teacher: Mr, P. 
utt. 


of sense-improvement because the not only of looking at one thing deeply but of 
child gets accustomed through it to ‘notice’ observing several different strands of pheno- 
sights and sounds and_ smells, to distin- mena and relating them coherently through the 
guish them and to learn their qualities and accu- imagination. 

mulates in the memory a wealth of information 


for use in later life. 
Further, art hclps, through the need to hand to the senses and which, through attention 


tunities 


As drawing is the activity which weds the 


exteriorize forms, to make the child attentive and concentration, ensures accuracy of obser- 
and thus to achieve concentration, the faculty vation, it is also the most important instrument. 
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in the training of the senses, and by disciplining 
the lazy, wayward and chaotic impulses, it puri- 
fies the nervous system. Inevitably the rhyth- 
mic flow of the senses, the disciplined control 
of the organs, releases the repressed desires and 
longings and removes the emotional obstacles 
in the way of balanced living. Thus the realiza- 
tion of technical virtuosity, which is the core of 
the artistic urge, is surprisingly enough also 
conducive to the triumph of love over hatred. 

The stimulation of the senses in its own 
turn helps the training of the mental and moral 
faculties. For the faculty of observation brings 
together the raw material in which we discover 
relatedness. All the five senses of the scientist, 
for instance, and his improved sixth sense, 
microscopes and other instruments,. offer infor- 
mation of a minute character which is later 
worked up into deductive formulae. But the 
children, encouraged early to know the objects 
through drawing, not as a task but out of curio- 
sity and interest, will master these objects more 
easily. If they are asked to handle a flower, for 
instance, so that they get to know its exact 
shade, its glow, the shape of its petals, and what 
happens to it if it is crushed, they will know the 
flower so completely that its peculiarities will 
be indelibly impressed on their memories. 
Our elders must realize that a child which is 
trampling on a bed of pansies or crushing a rose 
is not necessarily destroying these but exercis- 
ing its creative gifts, that is to say, it is uncon- 
sciously learning what these flowers are like 
when subjected to a certain treatment, whether 
they hit back or bite or remain ‘passive. 

Similarly, experience of forms in early child- 
hood helps the memory and imagination, if the 
process of remembering is not the conscious and 
mechanical repetition of text book lessons, but 
the unconscious observation of differences 


through comparison and contrast. Thus, if the 
likeness and differences of things are revealed to 
children through nature study, the collection of 
beautiful stones and shells, the counting of stars, 
the laws of genus and species could be taught 
them more easily and the scientific attitude deve- 
loped as a permanent part of the equipment of 
the child’s mind. The gift of metaphor that 
arises from the fusion of subtle judgment, argu- 
ment by analogy and imagination, are all built 
up through the early acquisition of vivid sense 
data in the practice of drawing and the other arts. 
In fact there can be no poetry or imaginative 
creation without adequate training of the child’s 
capacity of forming mental images of things seen 
or felt, without the stimulation of the faculty for 
association of ideas, and without the coming to 
be of a delicate sense of the nuances and under- 
currents of experience. And, equally, con- 
ceptual thought or reasoning cannot be deve- 
loped except through an emphasis on accurate 
observation of facts, on having all the facts of a 
case and on eliminating the margin of error. 
The usual way of training the logical faculty in 
our seminaries is through text books of logic, 
but this is a stupid and formalistic method be- 
cause it substitutes book knowledge for the 
knowledge of life itself, where reasoning is ne- 
cessary, natural and unconscious. A more 
coherent way of approaching abstruse know- 
ledge is to teach the child to notice examples of 
the working of universal laws outside the class- 
room, to encourage him to make inferences from 
facts and from the current experience of the 
relations of identity, cause and effect, etc., which 
is more easily possible through art activity and 
through the various processes of ‘learning by 
doing’ than by the stuffing of children’s heads — 
with arid jargon and hackneyed formula to the 
tune of the cane and the rod. 


Illustrations by courtesy of Mr. C. A. Muchhala, Hony. Secy., Child Art Society, Bombay. 


Dear Subscriber, 


We have already written to you that a strike in the press caused a delay in this issue; it was 


unavoidable and we hope you will bear with us. 


We have had many complaints about the non-arrival of MARG 2 to certain subscribers. 
Everyone was sent his copy, but we are afraid that the loss was due to the irregularities in the Postal 


system. 


In future, we are registering every single copy sent by post to avoid inconvenience cau 


to you and loss to us. Registration necessarily means added expenditure in postage, but we feel 


we are justified in incurring this expense. 


We are alive to the many gaps in the discussion of the varied art problems of India ; in 
future issues we hope to compensate for our defaults. For instance, we will have comprehensive 
articles on Muslim architecture, the problem of Moghul painting, Tibetan art, notes on Textiles 
and many new discoveries in our art treasures of which little is known. 


Our next issue contains :— 


Editorial ; Tibetan Architecture ; Jamini Roy by Shahid Suhrawardy ; Bengal Folk Art 
by Bishnu Dey ; Magadha ; Book Reviews ; and we are proud to announce hae the world famous © 
architect, Richard J. Neutra from California, U.S.A., has sent us an exclusive article with pictures © 


taken especially for MARG. 
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ARCHITECTURE: 
The reality of the build- 


ing does not consist of walls 


and roof but in the space 
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RCHITECTURE and Planning form, with 
Engineering, part of a wider synthesis of 
Science and Art which we may all 

Technics, and the aim of this synthesis is to 
produce a harmonious background for the 
drama of human life. 


We say background advisedly, for all techni- 
cal men should preserve a due humility in the 
realization that our material creations, however 
great and noble, are secondary to the greatest 
human expression of all—the conscious act 
of living. | 

The last one hundred and fifty years have 
seen achieved, it is believed for the first time in 
World History, discoveries and inventions that 
have made possible a life of comfort and well- 
being for everyone, an essential first step towards 
a civilized society. During this period the 
Science of Engineering, made possible in the first 
case by such ancient discoveries as that (by a 
_learned Hindu) of the position of number, 
developed with such astonishing rapidity that 
Engineering is now a general term embracing a 
whole series of new professions. 


A N D | 


within to be lived in, (Lao Tze 500 B.C. ) 


PLANNING : 


(Lewis Mumford 1936 A.D.) ‘Planning is the conscious direc- 


tion and collective integration of 
all those activities which rest upon 
the use of the Earth as site, re- 
source, as structure, as theatre.” 


Bridge over the Schwandbach Canton De Berne, 
Switzerland, by Maillart, 1933. The curved plan 
form, used here for the first time, shows the 
adaptability of Maillart’s reinforced concrete 
system. The curved plan allows che: to make 
an easy turn across the narrow valley. 
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These professions thus became biologically 
speaking a dominant in society, introducing into 
the world new materials, new structural forms, 
new constructional methods; in fact, technical ad- 
vances of every kind, permeating every department 
of our lives and altering the whole world of appear- 
ance. At first, partly owing to the haphazard way 
in which they were developed, in part to the 
natural antipathy to sudden change, and also to the 
crude materialistic philosophy based on economic 
instead of spiritual values, the aesthetic qualities 
of these fundamental advances were largely ignor- 
ed, most of all by the Architects, the very men 
who should have been the first to take advantage 
of them. Although Engineers occasionally pro- 
duced works of real aesthetic beauty, they were 
not conscious of these as art forms and even in 
great structural achievements such as Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace and Laboussiere’s National Lib- 
rary, Gothic Decoration was added in a mis- 
guided attempt to obtain architectural feeling. 

Towards the end of the century, however, 
a few American architects, such as Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, realized that it was useless 
for their profession to ignore Science and 
Industry, and that, on the contrary, with a fresh 
approach to the problem, the future possibili- 
ties for Architecture in the new era were im- 
mense. Naturally, this once more raised the 
whole question of the existing styles, as they 
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one of the earliest 
examples of modern architecture in Britain. 


Crystal Palace : 


had all been based on structural 
techniques and limitations which 
now no longer restricted desig- 
ners. The enclosing of space 
was again realized to be a basic 
architectural principle which 
had in the past been obscured 
by ideas of formal facades, forced 
symmetry, applied §decora- 
tion, and a general narrowness 
of approach and purpose in 
design. The resultant divorce 
of structure and appearance had 
had a disastrous effect in form- 
ing the misconception that the 
Architect was the man who put 
on the ‘Architecture’, after the 
Engineer had done the work. 
The new conception of Archi- 
tecture has meant the reconsi- 
deration of design in terms of 
simple geometric shape and _ 
planes, a phase through which — 
all development must pass and 
one which has occurred in all 
the styles of the past. The on- 
rush of industry, too, has 
brought about radical changes 
in constructional methods, and 
the whole Building Industry is 
gradually altering in response to 
these changes. Again, when 
the long accepted canons of 
design are called into question 
the foundations of public appre- 
ciation are disturbed, and traves- 
ties by inferior designers appeat 
everywhere. Also, the relation- , 
ship of Architecture to sculp- 
ture, painting and landscape has — 


to be reformed, and it may take. — 
years before a synthesis of Arts f 
once more becomes apparent. 
Finally, the possibility of having. 
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Charles Ennis House, 1921-22. A detail 
block houses. A system of reinforced concrete precast block construc- 

tion, of which there are five in California. Architect: Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 
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any culture at all depends 
on achieving a world social 
order, without which man 
might be forced to bury 
himself underground or 
accept annihilation. 
However, presuming 
we have faith in the future, 
we may give thanks to 
the pioneers, Sullivan 
and Wright, Gropius 
and Corbusier, who have 
helped us to discover a 
new freedom in the plann- 
ing of buildings, in which 
columns take the floor and 
roof loads instead of walls, 
enabling a much _ greater 


The Bauhaus, Dessau, 1925. 
Architect: Walter Gropius. 


An example mushroom construction. 
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flexibility to be achieved, 
a liberation from rigid ideas 
of symmetry, and in tempe- 
rate climates, much better 
and more adequate light in 
buildings. 

Then too, there is the 
control of internal tempera- 
ture by air-conditioning 
which, in India, may radi- 
cally alter design by en- 
abling a reduction to be 
made in height of several 
feet per floor. Gradually 
this wealth of new ideas 
and materials will be absorb- 
ed and integrated into 
what may be an architec- 
ture greater than any we 
have yet known, expressing 
the concord of humanity in 
variations caused more by 
climatic and geographical 
considerations than by the 
desire to have Architecture 
as an expression of a na- 
tionalistic ego. | 

Consider for a mo- 
ment buildings and towns 
as expressions of civiliza- 
tion through the ages realiz- 
ing that Architecture has _ 
been one of the great means 
to international co-opera- 
tion, for every man who has 
created some better and 
more beautiful method of 
building has benefitted not 
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The Millard House 
(1923)is a typical ex- 
ample of the — block 
house. Architect: 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


only his own countrymen, but the whole world. The great detraction from this spirit has 
been the need for protection from enemies, mostly human, and the history of Town Planning 
expresses the lack of social security in all. ages, from the earliest method of enclosing the village 
in a protective wall to the present policy of dispersal against air attack. From the beginning 
Architecture and Town Planning have faithfully expressed the type of civilization which has 
produced them: the earliest cave dwelling, the most primitive mud hut, each tells us some- 
thing of the people who lived in them, and a careful study of their historical development 15 
essential for anyone who wishes to become an architect. The significance of the right-angle, for 
instance, producing from earliest times the rectangular room which gave the basically rectangular 
form to the house, and which in turn determined the alignment of the street, thus producing 


American Indians Jexf- 
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the grid-iron town lay-out which has been used in all 
ages-with varying skill and imagination. | 

But the important thing is to learn the lessons of History in 
order to leave an ever better History for the generations to come: 
in other words, to have a balanced and critical faculty, which 
selects that which is good from all civilizations. In this respect, 
consider India’s ancient and wonderful literature, which 
besides being a mighty reservoir of human wisdom, also 
contains some of the oldest and most notable works on 
Town Planning and Architecture. | | 

A saying from the Visvakaramaprakasa: ‘‘First lay out the town 
and then only plan the houses”, seems to have been but recently 
rediscovered by the West. On the other hand, much of the writ- 
ing and planning of the past must inevitably have been produced 


by such needs as fortifications and the social structure, which 


no longer hold good. The Mahabharata mentions, in this 
context, that ‘‘cities should be established, supported and pro- 
tected by one of the six types of forts,’”’ while Sutradhara 
Mandana, in his Rajavallabha says: ‘“‘The plot fit for the 
Brahmins is white, emanating fragrance like ghee and agreeable 
to the taste ; that suited to the warrior class is red, smelling 
like blood, astringent in taste; the ground answering to the 
Vaiasyas is yellow, emitting a smell like seasamum oil and 
sour to the taste ; while the ground which is black, gives 
out a fish-like odour and is pungent, becomes the Sudras.”” On 
the other hand, all architects will unquestionably support the 
author of the Sutramitisara who insists that all towns should 
employ one who is, an expert in Architecture and Planning. 
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Another View of The Bauhaus : A Corner 


Workshops’ Wing. 
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Another view of Maillart’s bridge over 
the Schwandbach, Switzerland. A 
beautiful example of modern engineering. 
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“The space within to be lived in.” The studio-living-room occupies 

the whole of the second floor, the staircase emerging directly into it. 

A service lift rises from the kitchen to a built-in fitment near the 
dining table. 


We notice that in India to-day, very few Architects or 
Planners are being employed at all, and the chaotic result 
is seen in both town and country while the recent collapse 
of a large building in Bombay revealed to the public deeper 
faults than an isolated example of technical incompetence. 


To-day, too, when India is probably on the verge of the 
most tremendous material advance in her history, when she 
will need every Engineer, every Architect and every Planner 
there is, where are they? The answer is that the last two 
professions scarcely exist because there are practically no 
facilities for training them, very few for training the building 
operatives and craftsmen on whom their works depend for 
its execution, and little appreciation by the public of what 
their work involves. 


Only by the closest co-operation of all technical men can 
the complex problems of modern civilization be solved, a co- 
operation inspired by the knowledge that we must all give our 
utmost to the mighty task ahead. Let us see that India is 
worthy of her ancient and noble civilization, and that she can 
take the steps to produce the men who will create more beauti- 
ful Architecture and nobler cities than those who have 
gone before. 


DEMONSTRATION FARM CENTRE 


for 
THE PUNJAB 


By JoHN TERRY. 
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Vanhar Farm Centre—Layout Plan 


N India, during the demobilization period following the end of the war, Resettlement 
training for Indian troops consisted, almost entirely, of training in improved methods of 
farming. India is so predominantly an agricultural country, and the normal standard of 

farming methods is so low, that the authorities felt that, in Resettlement training, there was a 
great opportunity for starting an awareness of the value of modern methods. Most static army 
units had their own demonstration farms ; on these, under various systems, men about to be 
demobilized received training. In the farm of which I was in charge, over four thousand men 
took an elementary course between October 1945 and April 1946: consequently I was able 
to get a good idea of the general reaction to these training schemes. It is as the result of one of 
these reactions—an almost universal one—that the scheme described in the following report 
took shape. Almost all the men taking the course, when asked their opinion of the training, 


made the following sort of answer :— 
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criticism, but he went further : he asked me to : 
go and help him run his own farm as a demon- : 
stration one, to show that it could be done 
with limited capital, and in an isolated part of 
the country. This scheme is an extension of 
the idea. I have chosen the same area because 
I know it, and its people, fairly well. 1 have, 
however, chosen a site rather more central within 
the area, than that of my friend’s farm ; I have 
also taken the scheme further than it will, in 
fact, be possible to take it for a number of years. 
I have done this in order to make the principles. 
of the idea broader and of more general applica- 
tion to the problem of agricultural training in 
India as a whole. 
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‘We cansee the advantages of what you 
tell us. We are impressed by the results 
we see here on the farm. But how can we, 
with our small capital, and our little farms 
isolated in the country, hope to do what 
you tell us? Government, or the Army, 
_ provides the money for your farm, and 
guarantees you against loss. We have no 
such backing, and no such guarantee.” 
This is an unanswerable criticism: one 
knows only too well the slender margin with 
which the ordinary Indian farmer operates—or, oS Portition. 
even more commonly, the debts with which he is 
saddled from birth. 

A young Punjabi friend of mine, himself an 
Army man anda smallish farmer, made the same 
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THE SITE : 

Vanhar is an area within the administrative 
district of Jhelum, in the Punjab. It consists of 
a small and rather isolated plateau lying at about 
2700 feet on top of the Salt Range—a low spur 
of the Himalayas running south-west along the 
line of the Jhelum river. The soil of the plateau 
is fertile, though the lower slopes of the range 
are immensely rich in mineral deposits, which 
colour the earth with fantastic red and white 
gaudiness. The landscape of the plateau itself 
is on a much smaller scale than that of the plains 
below. In shape, it is like a saucer, rather lower 
in the centre, and running up to the hills which 
bound it on the north, west and south. The 
indigenous growth of olives, which once covered 
the whole range, has disappeared ; the area now 
is almost treeless. In the rolling surface of 
field and rock out-crop, breaks are made by the 
dry stone walls separating properties, and by the 
stone built villages which generally tumble over 
the top of some small knob of rock. The colour- 
ing is the yellow of the limestone, the light 
pinkish brown of the earth, the splashes of 
virdlent green where rank grass grows round 
the mineral springs in the hollows, and at even- 
ing, the deep blue-plum of the jagged northern 
sky line. There is little rain, and the farms 
are irrigated from stone lined wells by clumsy 
wooden Persian wheels. 


In summer, the temperature may rise to 
100° ; normally a cool wind blows which keeps 
the temperature lower than in the plains below. 
In winter, it occasionally drops to freezing at 
night, with days of gentle sunshine when the 
thermometer may rise to 80°. 

The people of this area are 90 per cent 
Muslims of the Awan tribe. They are an inde- 
pendent and proud set, claiming unmixed descent 
from a tribe of Arab invaders. This may or 
may not be so but they are certainly apart from 
the general type of Punjabi plainsman. Blood 
feuds between families are still common and 
flourishing, and their sense of izzat' is ex- 
ceedingly strong. Such Hindus as there are in 
the area are mainly traders. Generally, there 
is no friction between them and the Muslims. 
Being such a minority they are carefully to keep 
on the right side of their customers. 

The little town of Buchal Kalan is near the 
geographic centre of the area and is also the com- 
mercial focus point. The one metal road 
leading to the rest of India runs through Buchal ; 
thus it is connected with chakwal—a fair-sized 
country town on the branch railway which runs 
to Mandra Junction on the main Peshawar 
-Howrah line. Near Buchal Kalan is a Muslim 
shrine—Pir Dolbadshah—where there is a large 
fair periodically ; people come to this from all 
over the district of Jhelum and from the neigh- 
bouring districts of Rawalpindi and Gujrat. 
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1. Izzat—an almost untranmslatable word meaning 
personal pride of good name and honour, 


Taking these factors into account, it seemed _ 
that a demonstration centre should ideally be 
sited somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Buchal and Pir Dolbadshah. The friend’s 
property which I mentioned earlier, _ lies 
further south-west round the village of 
Buchal Khurd. The scheme will probably 
eventually be started there. (The first job 
will be to build a light traffic road to 
connect with the main Buchal-Chakwal road 
beyond the village of Ransial.) However, as 
the scheme illustrated in the accompanying 
drawings is, to some extent, an ‘ideal’ one, | 
felt justified in assuming possession of a trian- 
gular piece of land of about 25 acres on the 
junction of the metalled road and the track 
leading to Pir Dolbadshah : it is about 14 miles 
from Buchal Kalan. One other assumption— 
much more radical—has been made. I have 
assumed possession of 25 acres in one plot. 
One of the great curses of Indian farming is the 
sub-division of owner’s land, which has come 
about mainly through the customs of inheritance. 
Vanhar is no exception, and one farmer’s land 
may be scattered in small fields over an area of 
70 acres or more. This hindrance to improve- 
ment has been realized and great emphasis is laid 
on Land Consolidation in all Agricultural train- 
ing schemes. In the Salt Range one or two 
villages have consolidated their land with success. 


It is a slow business, and never, at present, takes Jess than 
a year in the smallest village ; but once done, the advant- 
ages are gradually realized by the farmers and it is safe to 
assume that the next twenty years willseea great spread 
of Consolidation. | 

The site chosen is about 25 acres in area and tri- 
angularinshape. Onthetwolonger sides are roads—one 
the metalled road which is the traffic artery of Vanhar ; 
the other, an earth track leading to Pir Dolbadshah. The 
site falls slightly towards the apex of the triangle. Judg- 
ing from the number of wells shown on the 1” Ordnance 
Survey map along the line of the underground water- 
course which runs half way across the site near its south- 
ern end, a good supply of water is available. The area 
is shown as being at present under cultivation, so it may 
be assumed to be free from the mineral incrustation 
which occasionally sours land in this area. 


SCOPE OF THE SCHEME : 

In any scheme of this sort one of the most difficult 
things to decide is its extent. Theoretically, the wider 
its scope the better ; but, in fact, there comes a point 
where the bigness of the idea defeats its original purpose. 

To be ideal, any adult education scheme in India 
must cater for women as well as men. Literacy among 
countrywomen is even lower than that among country- 
men. Purdah is not strictly kept among the average 
Vanhar Awans, and the poorer women help in the field 
work. Even so, they are commonly known to be one 
of the main instigators of quarrels and feuds, and will 
continue to be so until they are educated and openly 
acknowledged as important factors in the home ; for, at 
present, the only way they have of manifesting their very 
real power is by incitement and mischief making.” 

The inclusion of women in a training scheme means 
the inclusion of families. It also means some special 
effort to attract the women and to overcome their strong 
conservatism : this seems to call for some sort of mater- 
nity service, as touching the primary idea in most farmers’ 
wives’ minds. So the scheme enlarges itself, like water 
rings when a stone is dropped inatank. Such activities, 
exterior to the business of agricultural training, would 
mean an out-lay running cost far higher than an individual 
could support. . 

The whole question finally resolves itself into one 
point. Is the scheme to remain privately financed, or is 
it, by the way of Government co-operation, to come 
under Government control? There are, however, argu- 
ments for and against Government aid. The conclusion 
seems quite clearly to point to a scheme unhampered by 
control and unhelped by Government funds ; an unfor- 
tunate limitation, perhaps, but, I am sure, necessary to 
keep the essential character of this centre. 

The second thing to be considered is the way in 
which students are to be drawn to the cencre. The 
Awan farmer is a very conservative person. He is also 
an inquisitive person. Being a Muslim, he has an ancient 
habit of hospitality and visiting. These are the qualities 
which can be used to attract him to the centre. 

From all this argument, the scheme emerges as 
divided into two main phases—with a third as a quite 
remote and unformed possibility. ; , 

PHASE 1. In this period, no attempt is made to 
cater for students, as such, nor for regular tuition. The 
centre will be purely a demonstration. A guest house 
will be provided, where visitors will be welcomed to stay 
for two or three days ; they will be shown the work 
carried on in the centre; they will be given advice, if they 


ask for it, on the purchase of implements and selected 
seed, and the ways of applying to Government agricul- 
tural departments for advice. This, in fact, is where the 
inquisitiveness and love of visiting is used. 

In Phase 1, the following buildings will be built : 
Guest House and Owner's House ; accommodation for 
married and single farm workers ; an Exhibition Room 
where specimens of seeds and so on, will be shown; 
ancillary buildings, such as the sewage disposal plant 
and a laundry shed. 

_ PHASE 2. After five years, (or perhaps less) I think 
it likely that farmers in the area may want to come 
to the centre during the slack winter season to learn about 
some specific branch of farming. With encouragement, 
they may also be persuaded to send their sons to the 
centre for a course after they have left school. In Phase 
2, the following additional buildings will be built. A 
Hostel to accommodate about fifteen students ; a block 
of one or two lecture rooms, with an office for school 
administration and houses for instructors.° 

PHASE 3. The financing of this phase will be rather 
a problem. I think the answer will be backing from 
some wealthy private individual. This is so remote as 
to be hardly worth mentioning. The aim of the centre 
should eventually be to provide training in all aspects 
of the countryman’s life. Provision must be made for 
training women in household management and domestic 
economy ; for training men who have no land in 
country crafts ; for training children, particularly girls, 
in the principles of communal well-being. But this will 
need the building of a whole village—and by that time, 
we, the instigators of the scheme, may well be in our 
graves. 
The underlying principle of the whole scheme is this: 

It must not be beyond the grasp of the local people, 
either in ideals or money. 

If this is ever lost sight of, the whole thing will 
lose its essential character and more than half its value. 


CONSTRUCTION : 

The local building material of Vanhar is limestone. 
This is used in small blocks, dressed roughly to shape 
and laid as a dry wall. Normally, some of the external 
surfaces are rendered with a mud and dung plaster; 
this applies mainly to the walls of internal court-yards 
and similar places. Timber is scarce and expensive for 
building : it must be carried up from Jhelum City, (over 
50 miles away), which is a great depot for timber floated 
down the river from Kashmir and the Murree Hills. 
Cement is fairly easily obtainable, but local labour is 
not skilled enough to produce anything beyond the sim- 
plest concreting work. 

These limitations have been taken as the governing 
factors in the expression of the scheme : for, obviously, 
a scheme which is to serve as a model for the local people 
cannot be expressed by the use of building techniques 
outside the financial or technical reach of these people. 

Two standard pre-cast concrete units have been 
used, one of which is re-inforced: both can be made 
by unskilled labour. 


WALLS : 

Walls are of the local limestone laid dry, with thick- 
ness varying from 1’6"to 1'0". Thestone work of the 
water tower, piers in verandahs, etc., the buttress walls at 
the end of the sun baffle walls, and the top portion of the 
walls, is laid in cement mortar. Outside, the roughly 


® The elder women do often, in fact ,control family affairs 
very extensively. At Buchal Khurd, my friend's great aunt—an 
Indian Officer's wife—honoured me with her greetings, and inquired 
whether I wanted her to call on mein person, as her husband was 


not there to do the honours. 


3. Instructors may possibly be men who have passed a course 


in some Government agricultural college. | 
would be men with little or no land of their own who had turned 


up at the centre and shown an aptitude for the subject, and for 


More probably they 


teaching ; I know many such men myself. 
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dressed stone generally forms the wall finish. Certain 
surfaces, however, are rendered and painted with red 
ochre. The plaster used is made of earth, chopped 
straw, and sodium silicate.‘ The interiors of the main 
rooms will also be finished with this plaster. Partition 
walls in the farm buildings are of the sun baffle blocks 
laid with their open ends parallel to the line of the 
wall. 


ROOEs : 

Roofs are constructed of the standard R.C. slabs 
supported on wooden beams. The slabs are screeded 
on top with 2" of the plaster described in the paragraph 
above, and then finished with 6” of well-puddled earth. 
This earth will be laid to a slight fall towards the edges 
of the roof. No down-pipes or spouts are provided for 
carrying off rain water as the rainfall at any one time is 
light enough to be absorbed by the earth covering. 


FLOORS: 

In the main rooms, the standard R.C. slabs are used 
as flooring. Floors of verandahs and minor rooms are of 
consolidated earth ; this may be replaced by concrete 
laid in situ, at a later date. . 


ROADWAY: 

Roadways are of tarmac on a base of limestone 
hardcore. I realize that this will be a very costly item : 
it is, however, of prime importance that the roads are of 
top quality. extra labour and upkeep involved 
where ordinary earth roads are used, would balance out 
any saving of cost. If necessary materials and apparatus 
were obtainable, it would serve to make roads of oil 
bound consolidated earth but it is unlikely that either 
the oil or the ‘sheep-foot’ roller can be got in Wanhar. 


NOTES ON THE DESIGN OF THE BUILDINGS SHOWN 


GUEST AND OWNER’S HOUSE : 

The connection between thetwo parts of this block 
is through the base of the Water Tower, which forms, 
on plan and elevation, the pivot of the block. During 
the busy farming seasons of the year, when visitors are 
not to be expected, the Guest House may be shut off 
from the Owner’s quarters. Only one Kitchen has been 
provided in the Guest House : it seems a reasonable as-’ 
sumption that, in an area where the Muslim majority 
is so large, very few Hindu visitors may be expected. 
When they do arrive, cooking for them would be done 
in one of the servants’ quarters behind. 


EXHIBITION ROOM: 

Four small ‘cubicles’ are provided, which would be 
used for display of selected seeds and their crops, ferti- 
lizers, grafting accessories, and so on. In addition, the 
room would contain vernacular periodicals on agricul- 
ture, representative implements, demonstration cases, 
and so on. The room has primarily been designed to 
give interesting patterns of light and shade inside, and to 
provide a space where visitors may sit and discuss the 
work of the farm round the sociable hookah. 


FARM BUILDINGS : 

The principle has been to provide space as unob- 
structed as possible, which may be subdivided at will by 
light partitions of sun baffle blocks. 


LAUNDRY SHED. 
This is no more than a covered space where the 
washerman may batter clothes to pieces in comparative 


comfort! If no such place were provided all washing 
would be done in the Tank—which would be 
undesirable. 
SERVICES - 


Domestic water supply for the Guest and Owner’s 
Houses and the Workers’ Houses, is taken from the 
Water Tower. A well would be sunk near the base of 
the tower, and water pumped up into the tank by semi- 
rotary hand pump. Later, it might be possible to provide 
a wind pump, the vanes of which could be mounted on 
top of the tower. There will be an air space between 
the tank and the tower walls, which are pierced with 
small holes. In hot weather, a device would keep the 
outer surfaces of the tank wet: the warm air passing 
through the holes and round the tank would help to 
cool the water by evaporation. A pipe supply for cold 
water only is anticipated; fuel is far too scarce and 
costly to make any hot water system possible. 


Water for irrigation and general farm purposes is 
drawn by Persian wheel from the secondary well near 
the Exhibition Room. An improved type of wheel is 
used here, rather than a small mechanical pump, in order 
to show such a thing working ; the day when all fields 
will be irrigated by mechanical pumps is very remote. 
Until that time, improved types of water lifts, such as 
Persian wheel and Archimedean Screw should be 
shown. A large tank is provided between the farm 
buildings and the guest house block. This is for sheep 
washing, buffalo wallow and, inevitably, for small boys 
attached to the establishment to swim in; this tank is 
partly excavated and partly built up, and is unlined. 
Provision is made for topping up the water level from 
the farm yard for watering cattle, sponging down bul- 
locks, and so on. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL: 
Provision has been made for water closets, (which 
will generally be of the squatting type), and a disposal 


system of the septic tank type. However, until a deep 


tube well can be sunk—perhaps in Phase 2—it seems 
unlikely that enough water will be available to operate a 
water borne system. Therefore, at first, chemical 
closets will be used in the Owner’s House and the prin- 
cipal rooms of the Guest House; in the area marked for 
sewage disposal, a pit type latrine would be provided for 
general use. 

Heating will be by open fires (wood burning) in the 
day rooms. Smaller rooms will be heated by charcoal 
braziers. The fuel problem makes any central heating 
system impossible. 

At present the nearest electricity is in the salt 
mining towns along the Jhelum river. There would be 
no possibility of bringing current from there up to the 
centre. Although there are vague plans for a Punjab 
grid, there is little likelihood of this for a number of years: 


4. This type of plaster was evolved very recently by the 


Welfare General's Dept., in an attempt to provide a wall surface for 
the usual mud brick buildings, which avoids the use of cow-dung, 
and needs less frequent renewal. It is reckoned that this improved 
plaster lasts far longerthan the old type:I think the figure is 
about five times as long. 
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HE practice of immersing the body in some 
substance such as water or mud for pur- 
poses of cleanliness and health existed 

in the earliest days of human history. In ancient 
India bathing in the open air was very common. 
The well, the river, the water sprout or spring, 
placed in the heart of nature, were resorted to 
by the people at dawn and sunset. The exca- 
vations at Mohenjodaro, and in Anuradhapura 
in Ceylon, have brought to light elaborate sys- 
tems of carrying water to public and private 
baths. There were great sunken bath rooms, 
in cities, parks and gardens, built with slabs and 
stones, often beautifully carved and shaped, such 
as the bath cistern in the shape of a vast lotus in 
Anuradhapura. It was probably in such ornate 
swimming pools that the ‘jala krida’ or water 


THE LOTUS BATH 769 A.D. 


“An interesting feature among 
the ruins of Polonnarruwa, 
Ceylon, is the structure of its 
bathing pools. In the restored 
“Public Baths,” there is evidence 
that the water had been con- 
trolled by sluices, and raised by 
means of machinery, spouted out 
of pipes in spray, the whole struc- 
ture giving the effect of rain cease- 
lessly falling. In certain baths, 
the water was perfumed. Fanci- 
fully shaped pavilions were also 
attached to these baths. 

This is the Lotus Bath some 
distance away from the Gal- 
Vihara (Stone Temple) at Polon- 
narruwa. It is reached by jungle 
path, and the steps leading down 
its sides were so carved that when 
laid in a place, they produced the 
effect of a full-blown lotus.” 


S. V. O. Somanader. 
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sport was performed where royal personages 
and their women enjoyed themselves in the 
water. In the Mahabharata there is a descrip- 
tion of the great bathing pool of Kuvera, the god 
of wealth; Kalidasa refers to the sport of girls 
in water pools in the Megh-dutta, the Cloud 
Messenger. And in books like the Katha Sarit 
Sagara, the water sports are a frequent occur- 
rence. Almost every festival of the year in the 
Hindu and Buddhist calender is associated with 
the ceremonial dipping in the holy rivers, where 
fairs are held, flags and festoons put on the road- 
side, flowers scattered and fruits offered to the 
water deities as men and women play and swim 
about in the running current. The bath rooms 
of those times were generally without roofs. 
A story in the commentary of the Dhamapada 
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Hands were washed in the Middle Ages at a piscina, by 
the Victorians with a jug and basin. We have no slops. 





The mediaeval and Victorian shower-bath: the water 


hoisted by man power, gave way to an untidy accumulation 
of gadgets. It is now neatly planned. 





Hot water was conveyed laboriously or ornately. 


It 
comes plainly and easily today. 








The castle garderobe was un 16th 
century W.C. was before its time. Even today many are 


contented with an E.C. or naked plumbing. Itis unneces- 
sary. 





Average kitchen and bathroom combined. Dark, di 
and unwholesome; no thought is given to these det 
when building flats for tenants belonging to an ina 
group of Rs. 2,500/- per annum. | 


The Japanese have an innate weakness for the warm 
bath. They are probably at their happiest when bathing 
leisurely in hotsprings, in which the country abounds. 
In a rahe resort in Nagano prefecture, natural hot 
water wells up so abundantly that it is drawn through 
pipes and made to pour into spacious tubs like waterfalls. 


Bathrooms in a small home need little furnishing, ba 
colour scheme is as important here as elsew | 
house, and with the excellent pastel shades normé 
available for baths, wash basins, etc., as well as tow 
the task is made easy. 
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relates how the king of Kosala, seated on the 
terrace of the palace (doubtless in the women’s 
quarters), watched his queen at her bath and 
was scandalized to see her commit a guilty act. 
The sports of Krishna with the gopis while they 
have their bath in the swimming pool are a 
familiar motive of much of our painting and 
poetry. Aromatic substances, sandal and saffron 
and various fards, scented essences and both 
cold and hot water, were in use in the homes of 
India. This most important part of the toilet 
was often preceded by an oil massage. The 
ablutions in the sea had a metaphorical signi- 
ficance throughout Indian literature. It would 
seem, therefore, that bathing and the general 





hygiene of the body had been thought out 
intricately and accorded an important place in 
the design for living. 


Nobody can read of the country of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, or of any other Mohammedan country, 
without seeing the great importance of the water 
supply : a bath-house, such as the Princess 
Badroulboudour wentto, inthe story of Aladdin, 
was what we call a Turkish bath. In fact, not 
only Turkish baths but most of the modern 
ideas of bathing came from the East. The 
Crusaders adopted some of them, and travellers 
who went to Constantinople and other Eastern 
cities, learned about them there. The Eastern 


bath is such an elaborate affair that, although the 
wealthy have private bath-pavilions for their 
households, the public bath-house has advan- 


tages not easy to match. 


The famous Roman baths, in Rome itself and 
in provincial cities, were modelled after the 
Oriental bath-houses and, like them, were places 
where people met for social life, athletic games, 
conversation, and various entertainments after 
bathing. 


The system employed was to have a hot bath, 
then to enter a heated room which caused the 
body to perspire profusely, and to finish with 
either a cold bath, or a plunge into a swimming 


ANURADHAPURA, 
(CEYLON), 300 B.C. 


This lavatory, beautifully carved 
and ornamented, shows us the 
high degree of civilization reached 
in Anuradhapura. It belongs 
to one of seven houses, or “Plea- 
sure. Palaces,” as they used to be 
called, till it was discovered that 
they were built for priests in 
solitary meditation. All the 
houses have a cooling system of 
fountains and canals of running 
water which flow through the 
buildings. 


bath. . This was perhaps the fore-runner of the 
modern Turkish bath. Some of the Roman 
baths were equipped with gardens and lecture 
rooms and were open to both sexes, forming 
what would now-a-days be termed social clubs. 
This system of public baths fell into disrepute 
during the Dark Ages, and came under the 
official ban of the Church, as it was supposed 
to tend to immorality. cu | 

In Western Europe, from then until the 
19th century, bathing ceased to be a regular prac- 
tice even among the aristocracy. Moreover, 
washing was not indulged in very freely, and no 
provision was made even in palaces for the 
provision and disposal of water. 


Gandhi f Veal 


In Russia and Finland, 
probably by imitation from 
Constantinople, vapour 
baths have for long been 
popular among all classes. 

In Japan, community 
bathing was quite com- 
mon: men and women of ATA ey 8 Be hk a\\\ ; 
one family, oF Ah aevereh =a ——— PRC ~~ 
families, bathed together —— = |Z 
in one central bathroom iit jer ai in aN | 
or bath-house. ‘dnl - mi Nese Bee Tey 

In England, Beau BL i S , —n il STE ETT) aT 
Brummel is said to have = Fie Se ere 
introduced the custom of — gepeg 
cold baths at the end of 
the 18th century. This 
habit was taken up by the 
Prince Regent and _ his 
entourage, and, being ap- 
proved by the leaders of 
fashion, spread gradually 
down the social _ scale. 
Houses, however, still con- il . 
tinued to be built without Ay | $5: ee o ross mec wes nen or ce pe 
bathrooms. In the middle [ni P bea secerse k 
of the 19th century, public | = 
baths and  wash-houses 
began to be built. 

It was only during the 
present century that in Eng- 
land bathrooms have been 
automatically included in 
new houses, and much 
engineering skill has been 
devoted to facilitating a 
good and constant supply 249 
of water. aot 

In India, in contrast to ean 


the West, the ancient prac- Meee sab co mad | 
tice of bathing remained Phe pT ee RTT be 


a regular feature, a ritual legate, catia Ce 
of daily life. No Hindu, (B) Pan 


from times immemorial has 
ever partaken of his food 
without first making his 
ablutions. 
| ~Under Moghul rule, the Mohammedans too built many beautiful baths in their palaces and 
adopted the Turkish bath, called the Hamam. These were very elaborate] affairs, specially for 
the queens and princesses, and in a way quite reminiscent of the ancient Roman Baths. 

With modern discoveries of new materials and new methods in the West, the bathroom has 
been changed beyond recognition. 

It is rapidly becoming the focus of domestic planning. Civilized man appears to be develop- 
ing a passion for hygiene ; whatever barbarity he may commit in the name of progress, he at 
least does it with a clean neck. 
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THE PAINTING OF 
GEORGE KEYG 





By L. C. VAN GEYZEL 


N his own country (Ceylon) Keyt had no 
precursors ; only ancestors from a re- 
~ mote antiquity. All the more wonder 
then that this fine achievement, so vivid and so 
varied, should have come to its splendid flower- 
ing in an intellectual climate that was wholly 
unpropitious. What had passed for painting 
in Ceylon may at its best have been conceded a 
certain competence, but by no stretch could it 
have been called art. It seemed to have been 
conceived from the angle of the Western tourist 
and had to be provided with a heavy overlay of 
the picturesque. Wrinkled old villagers, tropi- 
cal sunsets, flamboyants, were typical of the 
subjects most in demand, and it must have 
seemed almost providential that Buddhist monks 
wore yellow robes. Indigenous material in its 
ordinary manifestations was hardly conceded a 
life of its own. 

With George Keyt art in Ceylon became 
adult. For the first time the picture space 
glowed with its own vitality. _The main business 
of the painter, one need hardly stress, (without 
raising the question of the artist’s creative im- 
pulse to the rest of life) is to organize a canvas 
into an independent entity. 


(Continued on page 46) 








George. Keyt is a Cey- 
lonese, and has not left the 
island of his birth except 
for two visits to India. His 
academic training aS a 
painter was short and did 
not include any particular theory of art, nor any elaborate 
doctrines of colour, design or brushwork. His pictures are, there- 


fore, the products of an artist in his natural environment rather than - 


those of a particular school of painting or artistic group, and they 
reflect to the full the individuality of the land where Keyt lives. 

From the simple facts quoted above one might deduce a priori 
that Keyt’s pictures would have certain distinctive qualities, and I 
think if the reader will now glance at the examples of his work re- 
produced in this issue, he will begin to appreciate what those dis- 
tinctive qualities are and how they are related to the artist and his life. 

In the first place, the reader will feel no surprise that the artist 
has been living among the almost—for this world—idyllic conditions 
of Sri Lanka. Secondly, he will see that this particular environ- 
ment is reflected, not by one who has acquired elsewhere an elaborate 
technical equipment and has found a remote and beautiful island in 
which to exploit it, but by one who has evolved for himself in his 
own countryfa technique which is perfectly adjusted to the work he 
feels called upon to do. 

In addition to an artist’s mundane environment, one must 
include his cultural background as being largely responsible for the 
quality of his work. This is an important factor with Keyt, whose 
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Govindamma (1928) 


This is one of the earliest examples of 
Keyt’s painting and important because 
it shows how, after starting with a 
straightforward, naturalistic technique, 
he was to develop through many intricate 
researches in form and colour to a highly 
complex and yet a paradoxically simple 
art later on. Obviously a portrait done 
from life in the European manner, it is 
yet different because of the new mixture 
of colours which George Keyt had to 
evolve in order to paint this lovely Tamil 
dancer with the twilight hues of the 
South. During this period the artist did 
many nudes.. Of these there is the Apres 
Orage, owned by Pablo Neruda, the 
Chilean poet, and the Group of Bathers in 
the Wendt Collection. 


(Size of the original : 36" 36". From 
the collection of Mr. & Mrs. H. Peiris, 
Ceylon.) 








E O R G E attachment to Sanskrit, 
iN SZ Buddhist oe Sinhalese cul- 
| aan ture is well known in Cey- 
pression lon, through his ee lasons 
SsELL into English of the Gita 
| _ Govinda and many Sinha- 
lese poems. ‘The influence of Buddhist art, such as the frescoes of 
, Ajanta and Sigiriya, and the Kandyan temple paintings, is noticeable 
in much of his work. Another powerful vitalizing factor, which has 
influenced every artist of note in Ceylon to-day, is the extraordinary 
reversion of modern European art from the specifically European to 
specifically Oriental ideals. Although the tendency to contrast the 
Fast and the West is generally pernicious and fallacious, in this matter 
it has a certain degree of validity, and may be illustrated in the words 
of Mr. Upham Pope, the authority on Persian Art, writing in The 
Studio of January 1931. 

“Some time between the third and fifth millennium B.C. in 
Western Asia,” says Mr. Upham Pope, after various preliminary 
cautions which I need not recapitulate, ‘“‘man’s taste began to divide 
into two opposing tendencies, one seeking more and more to approxi- 
mate objects, to present the artistic mind as a tabula rasa ( blank 
writing tablet) on which Nature herself was to write, while the 
other, more independent, perhaps more subjective, seemed rather to 
find its aesthetic goal in adroit and significant composition of lines 
and patterns. Both tendencies continued to exist in both the East 
and the West, but in the West the sense for the natural object in its 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Group of Bhikshus (1930) 


Belongs to a series of paintings which are 
still naturalistic, though there is a serious 
attempt to resolve problems of colour. In 
addition to compositions dealing with the 
Buddhist Sangha, the artist did many 
still life paintings of Buddhist objects 
and offerings at this stage of his career. 
And even in these straightforward paint- 
ings he evolved a style uniquely his own. 


(Size of the original: 32” 40". From the 
collection of Miss Flavia Keyt, Ceylon.) 
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(The Painting of George Keyt. Continued from page 43.) 
The most powerful influence on Keyt's 
work at that time came from modern French 
painting, for here was a school of painters which 
had broken with representationalism. Hence- 
forth the painter was to be bound only by the 
dictates of his own vision. . 
To say that this influence was primarily 
one of manner is perhaps to minimize its import- 
ance. However that may be, its immediate 
effect was to afford a sense of release. For 
although the influence of Picasso 1s obvious 
enough, Keyt’s painting is in essence Asiatic. 
In fact this statement should be limited further 
by saying it is essentially Indian. An old letter 
of his which turned up most opportunely for the 
purpose of this note, is explicit on these points: 
‘tl’m not so fortunate and clever,” he writes, 
‘tas some people are who have at their dis- 
posal a lump of ‘technique’ with which they 
can indulge in manneristic tricks—tackling 
any subject competently. But in my case 
the ‘technique’ results from the subject 
matter. Although there have been some- 
times certain superficial influences from 


Head Composition (1936) 


This is one of a numerous series where the face alone served as a basis for varied design and composition, with or 


without colour variation. 


form as such. While there is greater evidence 





Radha Krishna (1936) s)—» 


Of the same period as Sringara Rasa, The Lord’s Depar- 
ture and Rasa Lila, (reproduced in the last issue of MARG,) 
this painting is a culmination of the artist’s preoccupation 
with linear harmonies. Krishna is as usual in a mellow 
cloudy blue heightened by his yellow dhoti, while Radha 
and her maid are earth coloured. The sky line is touched 
with crimson, strewn with green leaves, contrasting with 
the white of the draperies and the symbolic flower in the 
corner of the painting. The union of love is realized with 
a rich mellowness in the true spirit of the love of Krishna 
and Radha. | 


(Size of the original : 36°25", From the collection of 
the Lionel Wendt Memorial, Ceylon.) 


without, more really the visible signs of a 
stimulus, basically 1 have (naturally) always 
been Asiatic—what someone called spiritual 
voluptuousness. I have painted many 
bad pictures—trying sometimes to _ get 
aesthetic pleasure from mere mannerism. 

A mad thing to do, seeing I have no malle- 

able lump of plasticine-like technique in 

my hand.” 

The paintings of this early period, the Kand- 
yan landscapes and figure groups, are an ex- 
ample of something rare in our time ; that 
happy creation which D. H. Lawrence says 
somewhere, had been denied the artists of our 
generation. It is as though the Kandyan had 
for centuries awaited one wl.o would ke both 
lover and poet, to celebrate her beauty and the 
character of her people. 

Central to any account of Keyt’s work must 
be an assessment of the influence on it of Indian 
art and my<«hology ; and it is here, I think that 
most people whose values are entirely Western, 
and who are incapable of making the necessary 
adjustment, come up against an insuperable _bar- 
rier to appreciation. ‘These passages from Lowes 
Dickinson’s ‘tEssay on the Civilizations of India, 
China and Japan’, express this divergence ac- 
curately enough : 


During this 5 aes the predominant factor with the artist was preoccupation with 
nce of contact with realist and contemporary art, his researches in 


form are still tentative. (Size of the original: 14” x 20". From the collection of the Lionel Wendt Memorial, Ceylons) 
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Woman in Bed (1933) 


This picture is a development from an earlier naturalistic study of one woman in bed. It seems that 
the demands of the canvas for occupation by colour and line dictated experimentation in forms 
which of their own accord yielded this aes The proportions of the two figures are balanced 


through an inner rhythm arising from an unconscious symbolism which recurs in the artists 

poetry of the face seeing its reflection in a mirror, a motive which recurs again and again in his 

painting. But the important consideration here, as in all George Keyt’s painting, is experiment in 

form rather than mere thematic elaboration. (Size of the original : 38" x 28". From the collection of 
the Lionel Wendt Memorial, Celyon.) 





Varsha Vihara (1937) 

In this picture, the sense of colour which 
had gone to the making of epic repre- 
sentations of the Radha-Krishna theme, 
attains perhaps the most lovely and 
hauntingly evanescent moods. The 
luminosity of purple passion against the 
lovely pink flesh, and the variations of 
delicate mauves and grey-blues in the 
background, are like flowers of a 
poetical mood. The delineation of the 
subjective emotional tension of love, free 
of all taint of vulgarity, is yet the most 
naked vision of an erotic convention 
which it is possible to have. 


(Size of the original : 25"x 38". 
From the collection of the Lionel Wendt 
Memorial, Ceylon.) 





Sringara Rasa (1936) 


This painting is typical of a group where the in- 
fluence of traditional Indian themes.is being syn- 
thesized with the individual vision of the painter’s 
experience in search of form. From the previous 
more abstract period, the artist has developed a 
primitive humanism, which some regard as his 
best phase of artistic activity. The Sringara Rasa, 
or the sentiment of sexual love is realized in this 
picture as a dance posture, in colouring which is 
both decorative and indicative of the mood ex- 
pressed. 

(Size of the original: 24" x39". From the collec- 
tion of the Lionel Wendt Memorial, Ceylon.) 





Line Drawing (1943) 


Indira Gandhi National 
en tre for the Arts 





Line and Brush Study for Girl with Sheaf (1942) 


Note how the medium here dictates a quite different treat- 
ment of the theme from the treatment in the painting. 
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Bhima and Jarasandha (1943) 


This painting belongs to a period of intense activity during a time when the artist went to live in the Kandyan 
countryside of Ceylon. There is nothing tentative about his work of this period; the artist seems to have mastered 
both form and colour so that he can handle them in each theme with the assurance of one who can say what 
he likes. One of three paintings on a subject from the Mahabharata, which roughly shows the fight between Good 
and Evil, it was done as picturing the fight against Fascism. The positions of the wrestlers in all the three 
paintings are entirely different to one another, but equally expressive of the powers engaged in the struggle, 
while the variations which show Krishna and Arjuna as part of the struggle and yet detached from it, are 
conceived as a counter-point of calm against the furies. There are many drawings on this theme where the 
experimentation with line as such, attains a variety only practised in our time by people like Picasso and 
Matisse. One of these drawings is reproduced in this article. 


(Size of the original : 31” x 31". From the collection of Mr. Martin Russell, London.) 





( The Painting of George Keyt.) 


“TT am taking the view 
that religion is the domin- 
ant factor in Indian society. 
..- This religion, how- 
ever, is radically different 
from the religion of the 
Western nations. In the 
first place, India has never 
put Man in the centre of the 
Universe. In India, and 
wherever Indian influence 
_ has penetrated, it is on the 
~ one hand, the tremendous 
forces of Nature, and what 
lies behind them that is the 
object of worship and spe- 
culation. . . Indian  reli- 
gion is thus very “inhuman” 
compared with Christianity 
and very much more in 
harmony with the spirit 
of Western science than 
with that of Western reli- 
gion... and this brings 
me to the second point in 
which Indian religion con- 
trasts with that of the 
West... To be deli- 
vered from the illusion— 
from life that is, and acti- 
vity in time—is the object 
of all effort and all religion. 
In this sense the Indian re- 
ligion is pessimistic.” 


Faced with these “tre- 
mendous forces of Nature’’, 
the Indian people have 
created a mythology com- 
pared with which the my- 
thology of Greece and nor- 
thern Europe seems merely 
the anthropomorphism of 
People in a primitive stage 
of development. It is a 
mythology significant on 
various levels, as Ananda 

Oomaraswamy has poin- 
ted out, and perhaps for 





The Bathers (1937) 


One of the many paintings done in this manner, it 
stands out for the warmth and plasticity of colouring. 
The others, such as the Mother and Child, (owned by 
Rev. Clive Perera of Ceylon,) displays use of colour more 
emphatically as the measurement of the line structure, 
while here there is a slight decorative emphasis as well 
as deep lyrical tone in the handling of form. The 
figures rage like a golden fire, against the background 
of green hills and earth, a passion which springs from 
the very heart of Ceylon. 


(Size of the original : 36"52". From the collection of the 
Lionel Wendt Memorial, Ceylon.) 
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Yama and Savitri (1938) 


From the preoccupation of the Radha-Krishna 
legend grew the artist’s love of the Mahabharata 
stories. The technical experiments of that pericd 
had given him enough virtuosity to reinterpret the 
old themes in a new manner. Yama and Savitri 
is a large painting done on paper, representing the 
Raudra Rasa or the sentiment of horror. The mel- 
low colouring of the previous love mocds here yields 
to the purple, the black and the gold, in a most viol- 
ent representation of the struggle between the woman, 
Savitri, and the inhuman god of Death, result- 
ing in a powerful painting which seems to coalesce 
the European technique for the first time with an 
integral Asian spirit, reminiscent of the work of 
the craftsmen of Byzantium as well as the masters 
of India. 


(Size of the original : 28x58". From the collec- 
tion of the Lionel Wendt Memorial, Ceylon.) 


that very reason has never lost its living quality. 
Indian myth has always inspired Indian litera- 
ture, and A. R. Orage was acute enough to note 
its possibilities as a revivifying source for West- 
ern art: 


** |... We have, by grace, accessible to us in 
the remains of ancient India, something in- 
finitely more living than philosophies, and 
infinitely more inspiring than scholarship. 
We have a literature, translatable and trans- 
lated into our own tongue, of such dimen- 
sions and. qualities that its chief work alone, 
the Mahabharata, towers over all sub- 
sequent literature as the Pyramids look 
over the Memphian plain.” 


In the hands of inferior practitioners the use 
of myth too often degenerates into a cheap 
Orientalism. To paint a god blue, perhaps, and 
provide him with a few appropriate religious 
props, tridents, lotuses, swans, bulls or what 
not, is thought to be enough. But with a true 
artist like Keyt, although occasionally a style 
may be borrowed, the mythological inspiration 
is always given some fresh reference. It answers 
an aesthetic need and always points towards life. 


Modern man, it would seem, stands de- 
sperately in need of a new mythology, and politi- 
cians and cranks have not been slow to provide 
him with inferior varieties : the Nazis’ blood 
and soil mystique, for instance, or Mussolini’s 
magniloquent evocation of ancient Rome. A 
much more significant attempt, however, but’ 
one which was bound to fail in an age of indivi- 
dualism, was that of the surrealists to create a 
new mythology out of the symbolism of the 
subconscious. The modern artist’s work is 
very much an individualistic enterprise. Keyt, 
then, was all the more fortunate to be able to 
tap this rich source of inspiration. (Compare 
for instance, two series of his paintings in which 
the subject matter is related. First, the many 
versions of embracing figures he was doing in 
the early ‘thirties, with the Radha-Krishna 
series that came a little later. The former are 
too often merely experimental, individual, 
eccentric, whereas the latter, with their mytho- 
logical reference, achieve a wonderful intensity 
of form, that slow voluptuous line and smoul- 
dering colour. It is as though the artist, pro- 


Maheswara (1938) 


This picture belongs to a set of Shiva pictures where 
the Raudra Rasa is expressed in combination with the 
Vibhatsa Rasa. There is no concession to mere 
prettiness or decorative motives in this picture. The 
relentless persuit of colour invokes a mixture of paints 
which is uniquely original as well as entirely simple. 
The naked God of the Burning Ground, with the 
matted hair, the trisula in his hand, riding on his 
vahan, the Bull, is shown here as he must have 
seemed to early man, who conceived him from the 
stormy elements of the Indian earth. 


(Size of the original : 27” x44". From’ the ‘collec- 
tion of Mr. Martin Russell, London.) 








Jalaja (1938) 


In this, as in other pictures of this 
series and of this period, colour is 
the chief god. How variations 
of line and colour can express 
the syncopated variations of the 
Bharata Natyam dance techni- 
que—that is the problem. With 
an instinctive alliance with the 
very essence of movement and 
almost as if he wanted to make 
sound visible, the artist resorts to 
a complex structure of triangles 
and voids which resolve themselves 
into spirals, thus lifting the 
dancers from the earth in an 
aspiration towards universes 
where the movement of limbs is 


like a liquid fire. 

(Size of the original : 25” x30". 
From the collection of Mr. Martin 
Russell, London.) 
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vided with a subject ready to hand, so to speak, 
was free to concentrate on the purely aesthetic 
problem. When one looks at the Radha- 
Krishna series, at ‘The Lord’s Departure”’, 
“The Gajaga Vannama”’, “The Maheswara’’, one 
is conscious of being in the presence of art that 
is typical, hieratic, that does not depend for its 
effect on singularity or originality, as one is 
when one confronts an Ernst. 

Art, by the very nature of its activity, can- 
not be pessimistic. At its most destructive, 
its reference, if only negatively, is to existence. 
And here it would seem Lowes Dickinson was 
wrong; for if Indian religion be considered 
pessimistic, it does not follow that Indian art 
must necessarily be so. Keyt’s work, sombre 
and violent though it may be at times, and full 
of that sadness, that sense of what Orage calls 
‘tthe unattainable” and which is a distinguishing 


Reverie (1944) 


feature of true art, is never pessimistic. It does, 
however, admirably illustrate Dickinson’s other 
requirement: the peculiarly Indian sense of man’s 
relation to his environment. How many signi- 
ficant variations of this theme come to mind. 
In fact, it is of the very essence of his work. 
Figures that merge in an embrace ; clouded 
faces seen from neither side nor front ; faces 
which seem flowers; hands which seem 
fronds ; shadows which cut through both body 
and background. The variations are endless, 
but I think specially of the beautiful ““Woman 
with Sheaf’’, so gentle and dignified, so calm for 
all its glowing colour. 


I hesitate to write of Keyt’s latest paintings, 
as 1 have seen so few of them, and for that 
reason will not attempt to relate them to the 
rest of his work. But some mention must be 





Ostensibly in the Nayika technique, the painter here aims 
at realizing a spiritual expression, a mood of contempla- 


tion in the Beloved. Large-eyed and wistful, the Nayi- 
ka’s golden face is tilted in a stance which makes the face 
alone completely expressive of the artist’s intention, the 
decorative green and white flowers being successfully used 
to heighten the tension. 


(Size of the original : 29"*16". From the collection of 
Mr. Martin Russell, London). 





Woman with Sheaf (!943) 


This painting is regarded by many as George Keyt’s masterpiece, because all the elements of his genius for colour 
and line seem to have been fused in this picture. Belonging to the period when the artist had gone to live in the 
Elysian atmosphere of Amunugama, this and some other paintings were done as aesthetic relaxation during the 
intervals when Keyt was working on the large murals in the Buddhist temple, the Gotami Vihara. 


(Size of the original: 19" x 30". From the collection of The Lionel Wendt Memorial.) 


made of them as he has here ac- 
hieved a greater intensity than in 
any of his previous work. Sub- 


ject in these paintings seems to - 


be at one and the same time un- 
important and all-important. Un- 
important in that any subject 
would do, any woman, any table, 
any lamp; all-important in that 
there is nothing extraneous. The 
whole picture is built up in its 
Own terms ; line, colour, volumes, 
sccm to grow together in a pecu- 
liarly inevitable way into compo- 
sitions of a singular grandeur. 


In this note Keyt’s work has 
been approached mainly from the 
angle of ideas. This may pos- 
sibly be misleading. It is there- 
fore necessary to conclude by as- 
serting that with him, as with all 
true painters, the emotional prob- 
lem is always a plastic problem, 
that, in fact, in the truest sense, 
he is a pure painter. 





Woman with Bird (1344) 

A detached picture painted durixg the 
second phase of life in the village when 
the Gotami Vihara Murals had been 
completed. There is evidence herve of a 
renewed search into the art of painting, 
almost as though the artist were breaking 
away from all the old styles which he 
had explored. Probably he was conscious 
of the need to connect the prose and the 
passion of life in the newest variations 
of colour. 

Size of the original: 21" x28". From tke 
collection of Mr. Martin Russell, London.) 


Nayika (1942) 

This is one of a series of near portraits 
where the painter of Govindamma has 
matured a unique style of his own whic: 
assembles all the varied influences which 
have gone to his making: the Indian 
artistic and literary tradition, the charm 
of lush nature in the Kandyan_ hills 
and the European manner of handling 
paint. The Nayika represents the beloved 
woman or mistress in Hindu erotics. In 
village surroundings, the convention is 
to a large extent a living reality which 
is hardly isolated from the higher flights 
of poetry, so that the village of Amunu- 
gama, where the artist lived in this period, 
has merged into this series. 

(Size of the original: 14"14".. From 
the collection of the Lionel Wendt 
Memorial, Ceylon.) 




















| 
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| 
_T Ploughing (1944) 


he adventurous spirit of the artist 
jin search of a new way of handling 
baint has here realized, on the basis 
of a reality so frequently observed in 
his village, a picture of elemental 
power which is perhaps the peak 
Eehacasens of this period. The 

odelling of forms is almost sculp- 
puresaue and instinct with the drama 
hat is living and vital, almost as 
though the picture had been done 
rom direct observation, which obvi- 


| 
‘ously is not so. The picture was 


1 


jdone during the later phase of George 


| 


eyt’s residence in the village where 
complete acclimatization seems to 
ave occurred. 







Size of the original: 24" x30". 
rom the collection of Mr. Martin 
ussell, London.) 






Girl With Sarangi (1945) 


A colour wash drawing done as a 
study for a painting of the same 
theme. It is one of the most immi- 
nently successful pictures by this 
artist. The utter simplicity of ochre 
ted on a cream background gives to 
his line a plasticity such as Matisse 
might enjoy. 


(Size of the original : 19" 32", 
From the collection of Miss Anil 
de Silva, Bombay.) 


The Toilet (1944) 


This is a lyrical picture significant of many paintings of this theme. The vitality which went to create the drama 


of Peasants Ploughing, here goes to make patterns t trough which colour harmonies mingle into a definite rhythm, 
all the elements of the artist’s technique being concentrated in an effort to evoke the poetry of the symbolic reflection 
in a mirror. As ever, however, chromatic values are not sacrificed to mere symbolism but are instead used to 
deepen it. 

(Size of the original: 22" x 32". _From the collection of Mr. Martin Russell, London.) 





Aims Giving (1946) 


Though it would appear there is in this 
picture a revival of the Buddhist theme, 
the subject matter being a Buddhist Bhik- 
shu receiving food, the actual -incentive 
is not the romantic attachment with Budd- 
hism which created the earliest near 
portraits of Buddhist Bhikshus. Here 
that attitude is entirely superseded by the 
problem of a simple line, space and colour, 
which is characteristic of the latest phase 
of George Keyt’s painting. There is in 
most of this period asearch for ultimate 
linear values which sometimes make his 
last work somewhat abstract, and yet 
there is an elemental power which has 
been achieved through the struggle of 
many years. Even this period, however, 
showing signs of strain as it does, is not 
the final culmination of this painter’s 
art. There are prospects of greater 
technical triumphs to come. 


(Size of the original: 34" 50". From the 
collection of Dr. Mulk Raj Anand.) 
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Boy with Pigeon (1946) 


This painting which is represen- 
tative of the latest phase of the 
artist’s career results as much 
from observation of reality as it 
does from that aspect of modern 
European art which derives, 
directly or indirectly, from our 
art sources in the East. The line 
is here treated ina way which is 
characteristic of our traditional 
art and has been only recently 
so in Europe in the work of Picasso 
and Matisse. Fantasy and poetry 
and reality merge into an _ ulti- 
mately simple art which becomes 
symbolic through the pressure of 
an integrated vision. 


(Size of the original : 30” x 36”. 
From the collection of Mr. & 
Mrs. H. Peiris, Ceylon.) 
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SOME METAL 


IMAGES 


(From The B. N. Treasuryvala Collection. ) 
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17. A most delightful brass of the female 
lamp-Vearer type depicted as a milkmaid, 
lover and devotee of Krishna. (Rajpu- 
tana, 17th to 18th Century A.D.) 
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By Karl Kandalavala. 
N a previous issue of MARG I described a 


few paintings from the Treasurywala collec- _ 

tion. The present article is confined to 
metal images, mostly South Indian. The fash- 
ioning of metal images was an art known even 
to the inhabitants of Mohenjodaro and there 
can be little doubt that it was practised with a 
high degree of skill in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, as evidenced by such superlative 
examples of the Gupta period: the colossal 
Buddha of the Birmingham Art Gallery and the 
Brahma of the Karachi Museum. It is more 
than likely that the art was not extensively prac- 
tised in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods 
because the surviving examples of these periods 
are few and far between. The little known lamp 
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Figure 4 from another angle. 


chain found at Jogeshwari 
(which it is hoped to illu- 
strate in a future issue of 
MARG ) and now in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, is an example of 
the metal caster’s art of the 
post-Gupta period. 

But, in the early Mediaeval 
period, the making of metal 
images appears to have 
received an impetus all over 
India. Though the most 
well known group consists 
of the now world famous 
Chola bronzes of South 
India, the finds of Pala 
images in Eastern India, par- 
ticularly at Kurkihar and 
Nalanda, situate in ancient 
Magadha (modern Bihar ); 
the discovery of early type 
images (mainly Jaina) in 
various parts of Gujerat, 
Rajputana and Western 
India, and the early group 
of Nepalese copper images, 
all testify to the growing 
popularity of the metal 
caster’s art. I do not in- 
tend to discuss in the pre- 
sent article the reasons for 
the increasing use of metal 
images, save to point out 
that the medium was tech- 
nically more suitable for 
small images: images for 
household worship and 
images for votive gifts. 
Moreover, in South India, 
the metal image was best 
adapted for the purpose of 
being taken out in proces- 
sion on certain important 
occasions. These ‘proces- 
sional images’ (utsava mut- 
tis) are a feature of almost 
every South Indian temple. 


1. One of the great masterpieces 
of the Chola Stapathis. (Chola 
period, 11th Century A.D.) 











6. Parvati. A seated image of the Vijayanagar period 
which possesses the feeling of Cholaimages. (Vijayanagar 
period, 15th Century A.D.) 
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7. Figure 6 from another angle. 
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3. The famous figure which raised the question 
as to the existence of Pallava bronzes. (Pallava- 
ADD transition period, 9th or early 10th Century 
A.D. 


2. Parvati. Detail of Figure 3. 





able output of work in the 
17th, 18th and 19th centu- 
ries in a wide variety of 
forms, including the adapta- 
tion of metal sculpture and 
metal reliefs for such utili- 
tarian purposes as_ hindola 
(swing) chains, jewel boxes, 
toys, utensils, spoons, betel- 
nut cutters, etc. This ad- 
aptation of metal sculpture 
to utilitarian purposes is 
also to be found in South 
India, Nepal and _ other 
parts of the country. The 
schools of Rajputana, Guje- 
rat and Western India can- 
not compare, from the aes- 
thetic point of view, with 
the best work of the South, 
but examples of singular 
charm (like Fig. 17) are 
often to be found. 

In Nepal the early cop- 
per images were doubtless 








8. Uma Sahita Murti. Note the slim graceful bodies | é; ; 
contrasting with the more massive set up of the faces which 9. Pradosha Murti. Shiva has his arm round Parvati 
are definitely of Chola type. (Late Chola period, 12th which distinguishes it from the Uma Sahita image above. — 
to 13th Century A.D.) | (Late Chola period, 12th to 13th Century A.D.) 
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Though in all the groups 
teferred to above the best 
work belongs to the early 
mediaeval period, the art 
continued to flourish in 
later centuries, too often 
in a decadent and mechani- 
cal form. The Eastern 
group of bronzes for all 
practical purposes does not 
extend beyond the fall of 
the Sena dynasty of Bengal 
at the end of the 13th 
century. In South India, 
the art flourished after 
the Cholas, during the 
rule of the Vijayanagar 
kings, and even subsequent 
to the break up of that great 
empire in the second half of 
the 16th century, there 
were many guilds who 
practised the art of making 
metal images. 

In Gujerat, Rajputana 
and various parts of West- 
ern India there appears to 
have been a very consider- 
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13. Parvati. A beautiful late image, notable both for its plastic qualities and fine workmanship. 
sae, : (Late 18th or 19th Century A.D.) 





10. Sundara Murti Swami. A good later period ex- 
ample of the famous Shivite gospeller. (Vijayanagar 
period, 16th Century A.D.) 


influenced by the schools. of Eastern India, but 
contacts with Western China introduced mark- 
ed characteristics in the plastic art of Nepal 
and Tibet. Large quantities of images (mostly 
copper gilt) have been produced in Nepal right 
up to modern times, and many images of even 
the 17th and 18th centuries have a 
pronounced decorative quality and elegance. 
Though lacking those sculptural merits of form 
and feeling which are present in the earlier 
images, some of the later examples have a com- 
pelling beauty of their own. 

In the Treasurywala collection there are 
about twenty-five large and medium sized South 
Indian Bronzes many of which are reproduced 
in this issue, and a large number of smaller type 
images mainly from South India, Gujerat, Raj- 
putana and Western India. There is one fine 
Pala image, and about fifteen examples of the 
Nepalese school, one of which is reproduced as 
Fig. 18. Several of the smaller images are 
inscribed and dated, these being mainly from 
Gujerat and Central India. Some of the images 
from this collection were reproduced in the 
Rupam by O. C. Gangoly, and the Pallava- 
Chola transition period Parvati Figs. 2 and 3, 
was also reproduced in Rupam (1930 No. 42), 
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as ‘** An Early South Indian Bronze” by Stella 
Kramrisch. 


Descriptive Notes. 


Fig. 1: (23” x 23”). An early Chola 
period example probably of the last quarter 
of the 10th century. It represents the 
high-water mark of Chola art. The Imperial 
Chola dynasty of South India dated from about 
850 A.D. when Vijayalaya Chola, probably a 
vassal of the Pallava rulers, is supposed to have 
captured Tanjore. His grandson Parantaka | 
succeeded to quite an extensive kingdom but the 
greatest glory of the Cholas was during the reigns 
of Rajaraja I (985-1014 A.D.) and of his son 
Rajendra I (1014-1044 A.D.). They were ardent 
Shaiva devotees and mighty builders of temples 
and great patrons of religious art. Up to a few 
years back it was generally believed that the his- 
tory of South Indian bronzes commenced with 
Rajaraja I, but it is now fairly clear that certain 
examples, which I will mention when dealing. 
with Fig. 3, must be regardedas pre-Chola and. 
probably belong to the later Pallava period. 
Kulottunga Chola I (1070-1122 A.D.) like his 
predecessors was also a devotee of the Shaiva 


faith but it is believed that his son Vikrama 
Chola had inclinations towards Vaishnavism and 
it is not unlikely that Vaishnava metal images 
were not commonly made till his reign, having 
regard to the wave of fervour forthe Shaiva faith 
that swept the South during the reigns of the pre- 
vious Chola monarchs who, nevertheless, were 
tolerant towards Vaishnavism. With the end 
of the reign of Kulottunga III (1178-1216 A.D.) 
the Chola ascendency which had already suffer- 
ed set-backs, came to an end though the dynasty 
Jingered on till about 1267 A.D. 

The dating of South Indian bronzes is never 
an easy task but in our present stage of know- 
ledge we have progressed much beyond the days 
when the great art critic Dr. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy and later Prof. O. C. Gangoly wrote 
their pioneer treatises. Their classification and 
dating in many instances was inaccurate because 
all the available material had not then been suffi- 
ciently sifted. In fact a great deal still remains to 
‘be done. To-day, those who are sufficiently 
conversant with South Indian bronzes can with 
certainty differentiate between the typical Pal 
lava, Chola, Vijayanagar and modern schools, 
but it is still often a difficult matter with regard 
to certain examples to differentiate between early 
and later Chola work, late Chola and post-Chola; 


11. Nataraja. An interesting specimen, but 
not possessing the merits of the best Chola images 







































of this concept of Shiva as Lord of the Dance. 14. Dancing Krishna. (Vijayanagar period, 
(Vijayanagar period, 16th Century A.D.) 16th Century A.D.) 
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15. Shiva. A magnificent image in its 
sense of dignity and divine power. (Chola 
period, 11th to 12th Century A.D.) 








and post-Chola and early Vijayanagar. It is 
also difficult at times to indicate in which century 
of the Vijayanagar rule a particular Vijayanagar 
piece belongs, because even after the break up 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, characteristics of Vija- 
yanagar images persisted withthe guilds and it was 
probably not till the middle of the 17th 
century, that influences like the Nayak art 
of Madura, affected the earlier style. There are 
many other knotty questions relating to the 
classification and dating of South Indian bronzes 
which have still to be answered. What was the 
influence on the Chola style during the Pandyan 
supremacy in the 13th century? Did the 
Hoysalas ever cast metal images somewhat in the 
style of their stone sculptures? Is it not likely, 
in fact is itnot certain, that the guilds in different 
parts of the South stamped their creations with 
certain characteristic features which naturally 
varied to a greater or lesser extent from guild to 
guild and period to period? Having regard to 
a few of the difficulties which I have outlined, 
it is more than possible that my dating in some 
instances may be wrong by even a_ century 
though the broad classification of each particular 
image may be considered to be correct. 

“A Somaskanda image always depicts Shiva 
and his consort Parvati seated on a pedestal, - 
with their infant son Skanda placed between 
them in a standing position. The Skanda in 
many such images is missing, as in the example 
with which we are dealing, and invariably to the 
advantage of the composition as a whole which 
is overcrowded when the Skanda is present. 
Fig. 1 is an excavated piece with half of the 
lower front part of the pedestal corroded and 
broken. The image is beautifully patinated as 
a result of being buried for centuries. Vast 
numbers of metal images were buried by the 
custodians of the temples when the Muslim 
wave of invasion overran the South. The con- 
structional features in the figure of Parvati have 
affinities to Pallava art though the Shiva is of 


16. Tirthankara. 

An excavated 

piece with fine 

patination. A 

very good speci- 1. Somaskanda. This example is one of 
men, not stiffand the finest South Indian bronzes which 
mechanical like has ever come to light. (Early Chola 
most later repre- period, 10th Century A.D.) 

sentatives of this 

subject. (Gujerat- 

Rajputana, 

about 9th Cen- 

tury A.D.) 





the early Chola type. Both in feeling and in plastic qua- 
lities it is doubtful if any known Somaskanda image can 
compare with Fig. 1 save the beautiful small Somas. 


ake | i. 
hee ie RNS ts ae .. kanda No.4 of the Madras Museum, which belongs 
a - en eo a i | : | to the Pallava or Pallava-Chola transition period. The 
m” © _ ar Madras Somaskanda is illustrated as Plate 15 Fig. 1 in 


the “Catalogue of South Indian Hindu Metal Images in the 
Madras Museum’’. Shiva, the great yogi of unruffled mien, | 
austere countenance and compelling presence, whose om- 
niscience even Brahma and Vishnu could not fathom, is 
splendidly portrayedin Fig 1, and the contrast is height- 
ened by the feminine delicacy and charm which the 
sculptor has cleverly infused into the serene, meditative — 
form of Parvati. The Indian sculptor in his vision of the 
consorts of the great gods always remained to some 
extent earth-bound. What might be considered theolo- 
gically as an error proved aesthetically to be a virtue, 
Figs. 2 and 3: Parvati. ( 2C",—24" with pedestal, 
Pallava-Chola transition period or very early Chola.) 
Probably late 9th century, or early 10th century. 
This is one of the most interesting and unique images _ 
known to students of South Indian bronzes and presents — 
several problems in dating. Stella Kramrisch reproduced 
it in Rupam as a Pallava bronze, but the most that can 
be said is that it may be a transition period piece. It is 
certainly not Pallava and more likely a very early Chola 
specimen. The base of the figure is damaged and is 
riveted on to the pedestal which may or may not be 
contemporary. | 
There is a small group of South Indian bronze 
| which on stylistic grounds must be regarded as belongin; 
te the later Pallava period (700-850 A.D.) but the stylisti 
| features of our bronze do not permit its inclusion in the) 
































Pallava group. This Pallava group of which only 


1S nk es -. a few examples have come to light consists of: 
(1) Visvapharana—reproduced in the Madras 
12. Narasihma Murti. A rare image of Chola type. Museum Guide, “lustration of Indian Sculp- 


Note the angle of the discus and conch. (Chola period, ture’, Plate 33. At least one feature amongst 

lith to 12th Century A.D.) - several others conclusively shows that this image 

is pre-Chola, namely the Upavita extending from 
the body and falling in a loop over the arm. 
ee Se Ee This extension of the Upavita over the arm is 
=: Tae seen at Badami (6th century ), Elephan- 
es eS ta (7th century), Ellora (7th and 
8th centuries), © Mahabhalipuram (7th 
century, early Pallava) and in the Kailasnath 
temple of Conjeevaram (8th century 
later Pallava), but is never to be seen, 
as far as I am aware, in the Chola period. In 
any event it is a characteristic of pre-Chola 
sculpture and not of Chola sculpture. This is 
undoubtedly the earliest image of this group. 

In facial construction and expression, in t 
moulding of the body and limbs and in the 
treatment of the head-dress, ornaments and 
accessories, it is typically Pallava. , 

(2) Tripurantaka—reproduced in the journal a 
the “Indian Society of Oriental Art’’, Vol. VE 
Plate 4. This image is now in the Gautam 
Sarabhai collection, Ahmedabad. 

(3) Nataraja from Kuram—reproduced in the 
“Madras Museum Guide” referred to above, 
Plate 31 and also in the journal of the “‘Indian— 
Society of Oriental Art’’, Vol. V1 Plate 5. 7 
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18. Tara. A Nepalese copper image, hollow cast. 
Though considerably damaged, its delicacy and beauty 
demand attention. (Nepalese, 17th Century A.D.) 


19. Tara. Detail of Figure 18. § 
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The Work of George Keyt (continued from page 45). 


obvious form gradually conquered, until in the 
art of Periclean Greece and its successors, we 
have nature coming to its most perfect expres- 
sion.” If we accept the truth of this ancient 
divergence between the artistic aims of East and 
West, the trend of modern European art, led 
during the last half century by French painting, 
may truly be regarded as an abrupt and com- 
plete reversion to ideals long dominant in Asia. 

This sudden conjuncture of objective has 
liberated much creative activity in Ceylon. In 
the days when European art still mainly embraced 
work in which representational accuracy was of 
prime importance, it was a serious psychological 
stumbling-block for the Oriental artist who was 
acquainted with it, for he felt himself forced 
either to attempt to acquire and employ the 
whole range of representational technique evolv- 
ed over a period of many centuries in Europe, 
or alternatively, to adopt a narrow, inhibited or 
even artificial nationalism which consciously 


disregarded all but the most local or the most ' 


assimilable artistic developments. He could 
not adopt the first course without being largely 
cut off from the traditions of his own country, 
and, if he adopted the second course, it was im- 
probable that he could achieve any full flowering 
of his genius, since the observance of purely 
national and traditional methods is the role of 
the craftsman rather than that of the artist. 

For these reasons, the introduction of 
European prints and pictures into Ceylon during 
the 19th century completely crushed the 
spirit of Ceylon painting, which had ceased to 
produce any new work of value by 1850 or 
even earlier. The development of non-repre- 
sentational work in Europe was the beginning 
of a new era, since the Ceylon artist and the 
Ceylon public were liberated from an alien dis- 
cipline, which had, moreover, little relevance to 
the visual preoccupations of an artist living in 
a tropical country, where colours are brighter, 
where white skin is exceptional, and where the 
gradations of morning and evening light, so 
important to painters in Europe, are of little 
consequence. 

In seeking the influence of modern European 
art in the work of George Keyt, it is not wise to 
infer anything more specific than the general 
stimulus described above. In the work of 
certain contemporary Ceylon painters who have 
been closely associated with European art, speci- 
fic influences may be sometimes observed. 
Modern European art, however, in the emphasis 
it places on colour and form as virtues in them- 
selves, and through its connexions with child 
art and primitive art, has achieved qualities of 
such universal validity that numerous coincid- 
ences of approach are bound to crop up when- 
ever it is compared with any freely conceived 
Oriental work, ancient or modern. I think this 


is particularly true when the comparison is made 
with imaginative Hindu or Buddhist art, of 
which Ajanta may serve as an example, but it 
would be outside the scope of the article to 
pursue this line of enquiry. 

Some of the pictures by George Keyt which 
are here reproduced have certain stylistic resemb- 
lances to each other, but the same characteristics 
are not equally present in all his work, which has 
undergone many wide variations. Keyt fre- 
quently produces pictures in series, and turns 
to another line of approach when the particular 
conceptions underlying each series appear to 
have been adequately worked out. 


Some Metal Images (continued from page 76). 


(4) A standing Vishnu image—Prince of Wales 

Museum, Bombay, not yet reproduced. 

(5) Another standing Vishnu image in the Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay, not yet repro- 
duced. The Upavita extends over the arm. 
Vishnu No. 2—reproduced in the “Catalogue 
of South Indian Hindu Metal Images in the 
Madras Museum”’, Plate 11 Fig 1. 
Somaskanda No. 4—reproduced in the ‘‘Cata- 
logue of South Indian Hindu Metal Images in 
the Madras Museum”’, Plate 15 Fig. 1. and in 
the Madras Museum, small Plate 32. 

Nataraja from Nallur—reproduced in Krishna 
Shastri’s “South Indian Images of Gods and 
Goddesses” Fig. 53. Of this group, No. 3, 
the Natraja from Kuram, has that characteristic 
countenance (which can best be described as 
slightly negroid ) which one finds in our image 
and also in such typically Chola images as the 
Sola Ma Devi of the Kalahasti Temple—re- 
produced in Aravamuthan’s ‘Portrait Sculp- 
ture in South India’, Fig 12. This fact -taken 
into consideration with others rather indicates 
that even in pre-Chola metal sculpture there 
were phases showing the change from the early 
Visvapharana image to the later Tripurantaka, 
and the still later Nataraja from Kuram. 

Moreover there are a few images like the Freer Gall- 
ery Parvati (reproduced as the frontispiece in Rupam No. 
41) and the Manttangi Devi of the Gautama Sarabhai col- 
lection (reproduced in the “Journal of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art’’, Vol. VI Plate 7) which are best regarded 
as Pallava-Chola transition period images, or very early 
Chola images. 

It may be that our image belongs to this Pallava- 
Chola transition period group despite being different in 
style to the Freer Gallery Parvati and to Manttangi Devi. 
Though the narrow vertical median loop of the girdle, 
the necklaces, the construction of the face and lower 
abdomen and the pronounced negroid cast of counten- 
ance, all tend to show that it is not a Pallava image, yet 
the flatness of the torso in general, its construction where 
it joins the abdomen, the treatment of the hips and legs, 
and low placement and treatment of the breasts, together 
with the general feeling imparted by the image, suggest 
that this sculpture must be regarded as a Pallava-Chola 
transition period image or at least as a very early 
Chola image cast by a guild which had not yet fully 
absorbed the characteristic tendencies of 10th century 
Chola art. The conical head-dress of the Karanda 
Mukata type is to be seen in both Pallava and early 
Chola sculpture and is inconclusive. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Our image is not likely to have a popular appeal and 
this is easy to understand because it is an image whose 
high sculptural qualities and intent are not easy of com- 
prehension. One test of its undoubted aesthetic merit 
lies in the fact that in contrast to a more obviously grace- 
ful image like Fig. 13, its strange fascination seems ever to 
increase when the charm of the latter has reached a stage 
of surfeit. The face has an enigmatical yet devout ex- 
pression and a quiet intensity that more than compen- 
sates for what one might regard as lack of physical beauty. 

The artist who fashioned this image was not dream- 
ing of beautiful women or beautiful goddesses. His vision 
was seeking to express that fundamental piety, bene- 
ficence and compassion which the ancient theologians 
bound up in that great concept which they termed—Devi. 

Figs. 4 and 5 Parvati, or perhaps as is not un- 
likely, one of the rare portrait statues of a Chola Queen. 
(263",—34” with pedestal. Chola period 11th-12th 
century.) The figure does not wear an Upavita. 
A truly magnificent example of Chola art. Note the 
projections on the armlets near the elbow joints. These 
projections are to be seen very prominently in some of 
the pre-Chola and transition period images. Inthe Chola 
period this projection is sometimes prominent and fan 
shaped and sometimes it is to be seen as a mere projecting 
knob. In many typically Chola type images, however, 
this projection is altogether absent and therefore the only 
conclusion one can draw is that its appearance indicates a 
Chola or earlier image. There does seem to be a ten- 
dency for the projection to become increasingly smaller 
in what might be termed later Chola images, and it dis- 
appears in the Vijayanagar period. I have not seen the 
projection in any Vijayanagar or later example. 

The plastic qualities of this image are in the best Chola 
tradition which usually employed a full bodied form, 
emphasis rather than accentuation, and mass rather than 
line. The Chola metal casters also had a fine feeling for 
their medium because the metal texture and patine of 
pre-Chola and Chola bronzes, evenin unexcavated ex- 
amples, is definitely richer to that of most post-Chola 
work. There is an expression of beatification on the 
face and but the barest suggestion of a gentle smile im- 
parting a subtle grace to the dignified figure. The some- 
what sharper rendering of the nose than one usually asso- 
ciates with this period, may well be due to the fact that 
it is a genuine portrait statue which though formalized 
still suggests the broad facial characteristics of the queen 
whom it depicts. One cannot doubt, for instance, that 
the Sola Ma Devi figure of the Kalahasti temple is an 
individual portrait. 

In most of the pre-Chola and early Chola bronzes 
the armlets, necklaces, girdles, etc. are more heavily 
embossed than in work of later periods. The necklaces 
in the figure under consideration are typically Chola, all 
being closely set to each other, of considerable width, 
and one or more having the mango pattern. It should 
be noted, however, that in many images which are far 
removed from the Chola period, one finds necklaces of 
this type though the usual form of necklaces in the Vija- 
yanagar period is thin and narrow with broad interven- 
ing spaces like those of Fig. 6. 

Figs. 6 and 7 Seated Parvati. (19}",— 21” with 
pedestal. Early Vijayanagar period, about 15th 
century). The ease and dignity of the posture are 
striking and a feeling of Chola work pervades the image. 
Note the typical Vijayanagar period necklaces. The 
moulding and expression of the face are far from mechani- 
cal though the same cannot be said of numerous Vijaya- 
nagar examples. 

Fig. 8 Umasahita. (19}” with pedestal. Later 
Chola—about 13th century.) The figures (Shiva 
and Parvati) of this image are pronouncedly slim 
and graceful. The faces are Chola type but the elegance 
and constructional aspects of the figures raise interesting 
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' image is of the Chola period. 


questions of dating. It is however not possible to date 
the image beyond the Chola period. The Prabhavali 
(circular ring of flames round the image) is missing, being 
broken at each end of the base. 

Fig. 9 Pradosha Murti. (21” with pedestal. Later 
Chola—about 13th century.) It is useful to 
compare this image with the Umasahita, Fig. 8. The left 
arm of Shiva is placed around Parvati and rests on her 
shoulder. The characteristic Chola projection from 
the armlet near the elbow is to be seen on Parvati’s 
left arm, but it is not at all prominent, indicating 
as I’ve already remarked when discussing Fig. 4, 
that it belongs to the later Chola period. The faces 
are very close set on the neck, giving a certain 
suggestion of squatness and also indicate later Chola art. 
Nevertheless the image is full of that strength and intense 
feeling which one associates with Chola bronzes. It isan 
excavated example, having a reddish brown and green 
patination. The Prabhavali is missing, the shaft of the 
right lower end being still visible. 


Fig. 10 Sundara Murti Swami. (22",—27" with 
pedestal. Vijayanagar period—16th century). Sundara 
Murti was one of the most famous of the Shaiva 


hymnists and gospellers..The period of his activities is 
said to -be the 8th century. His initiation to the 
adoration of Shiva is one of the most beautiful and drama- 
tic legends of the South. The most famous example 
of this image is the wonderful Sundara Murti of the 
Colombo Museum which has been widely reproduced 
and belongs to the best days of Chola art. Our image is 
a good example of its period and though somewhat for- 
mal is not devoid of feeling. 

Fig. 11 Nataraja. (20",—27” with pedestal. 
Vijayanagar period about 11th century.) 

Nataraja, the Lord of the Dance is one of the most 
famous concepts of Indian sculpture and the South 
Indian stapathis (image casters) have treated this concept 
in a variety of moods and rhythms though adhering in 
the main to the formulae of the ancient texts. The most 
famous example is, of course, the Nataraja of Tiruvelan- 
gadu in theMadrasMuseum which is perhaps the greatest 
rhythmic concept in plastic art known to the world. 

The action in our image with the left leg extended 
more than usual is reminiscent of the Colombo Museum 
specimen which is illustrated as Plate 2 Fig 2 in the 
“Memoirs of the Colombo Museum” Series A, No. 1, 
by Coomaraswamy. The image is well executed and, 
though not comparable to the finest Chola Natarajas, 
is a creation of considerable merit. The Prabhavali is 
missing. The demon whom Shiva destroys and on 
whose prostrate body he is seen dancing is much better 
conceived than is usual in many Natarajan images of this 
period. 

Fig. 12 Narasimha Yoga Murti. (8",—12" with 
pedestal. Chola period about 12th century.) 

This is a really excellent representation of the Vishnu 
Avatar in the form of the terrible man-lion who was born 
to slay the impious king Hiranya Kasipu. Here Nara- 
simha is depicted in meditation with the yoga patta 
round his crossed legs. Note the oblique angle of the 
discus held in the right upper arm, indicating that the 
In later period Vishnu 
images the face of the discus is no longer oblique but is 
turned full view to the spectator, running parallel to 
the knuckles. Early specimens of Narasimha are very 
rare and no such early image is to be found in any of the 
important collections in the country, save in the 


Museum. 


Fig. 13. Parvati. (22”,--26” with pedestal. Probably 
18th century.) a 
A particularly graceful and beautifully wrought 
bronze despite its late date. It proves that the art o 
casting fine images was not dead in South India, at least 
(Continued on page 87 ) 
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The fascination of Indian jewellery has by now made itself felt all over the world. Its age-old styles 
commend themselves to the romantics in every country; its workmanship is appreciated wherever there is any 
respect left for the dexterity of the naked hand ; its intracacy and subtlety are still with us, as is evidenced 
by the numerous examples of modern jewellery to be seen at the establishment of Messrs. CHIMANLAL 
MANCHAND & CO., Queen’s Road, Bombay. The three rare pieces selected for decoration here are the 
choicest examples of enamelled work executed in India, a style which is associated with the Moghul court and 
the metal shops of Jaipur. . 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
By O. C. Gangoly. Kutub Publishers, Bombay. 
Over 100 IIllustrations—Price Rs. 5/8- 


Indian scholarship is distinguished by its 
remarkable genius for dullness. This is, no 
doubt, a terrible admission to have to make in 
public, but honesty demands that the issue be 
faced with the utmost frankness. For there is a 
grave danger that, unless our scholastics are able 
to present their knowledge in a form acceptable 
to the laity, the results of the past eighty years 
of research and rediscovery are likely never to 
be integrated into popular experience and India’s 
heritage will remain a closed book to all but the 
initiates. What is more, this will mean that 
foreign vulgarians will continue to earn an un- 
deserved reputation for authoritative interpreta- 
tion with their misleading generalizations about 
the nature and roots of Indian culture. 


These reflections are called forth by a - 
reading of Mr. Gangoly’s book which shows how 
a scholar can be thoroughly a master of his sub- 
ject, painstaking and conscientious and yet fail 
to compel the attention of his readers. His book 
has many virtues. It is a commendable essay 
in brevity, even though this tends to a certain 
unavoidable overcrowding of detail which pro- 
duces in the reader a sense of mental claustro- 
phobia. It avoids, moreover, that besetting sin 
of Indian writers on art—sentimentality. It 
manages to trace the origin and development of 
Indian temple architecture from the earliest 
Buddhist Chaityas to the 19th century without 
harping unduly on the hieratic conventions. It 
represents the development correctly as a com- 
plex process of interaction of ideas, technique 
and material rather than the materialization of an 
abstract inspiration. Some of his generaliza- 
tions are eminently sensible and suggestive as, 
for instance, when he writes : 


‘*“ The varying forms and types have been 
evolved from time to time, sometimes under the 
stress of the medium employed, and sometimes 
under the dictates of religious aspirations, 
rituals and beliefs. On the whole, the different 
forms, whatever their origins, have been indis- 
criminately employed by adherents of different 
cults and religious beliefs. And though em- 
ployed by adherents of different creeds it can- 
not be definitely asserted that any particular form 
has derived its origin from any particular reli- 
gious sect. Thus it is a misnomer to designate 
any type of Indian architecture as specifically 
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Buddhistic, Jain or Brahminical. It is Indian 
architecture for the time being in the service of 
one or other religion prevailing at a particular 
place or time.” 


This disposes of much of the irrelevant 
profundities of the Indian art critics of the meta- 
physical school. Again Mr. Gangoly rightly 
stresses a certain essential feature of Indian 
temple architecture when he observes : 


“One of the peculiar characters of Indian 
architecture is its innate inclination to transcend 
its structural form. An Indian temple, be it 
Buddhistic, Jain or Hindu is a monument par 
excellence rather than mere utilitarian covering 
or a shelter from heat and rain. Indian archi- 
tecture always attempts to cover the form neces- 
sitated by its structural scheme under the cloak 
of a symbol; and its decided inclination is to 
achieve a plastic pattern.” 


However, after one has acknowledged these 
positive achievements, one is still left with a 
feeling of disappointment. 


The approach is largely descriptive. Where 
one expects to see a pattern, one finds a tedious 
inventory of names. 

And more. It is not only the approach that 
is self-stultifying. There seems to be a deficit 
at the very root of conception. For Mr. Gangoly 
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the term “Indian architecture’ has a very exclu 
sive and limited meaning. He not only excludes 
from his survey any mention of the Pre-Aryan 
architecture as represented by the cities of the 
Indus Valley, but omits all reference to the great 
tradition of architecture which sprang up under 
the Muslims and which has given India some of 
her most magnificent monuments of secular as 
well as religious architecture. Such a limitation 


is unwarranted, and, in a writer of Mr. Gangoly’s . 


standing, unpardonable. One can only trust 
that in the second edition of this book he would 
either try to rectify this error of Omission or 


change its title. 
LQBAL SINGH 


ART oF Y. K. SHUKLA. (With a note on 
Graphic Arts of India, Asia and Europe). 
By Dr. H. Goetz. Nalanda Publications. 


HIS portfolio contains 13 reproductions — 


of the etchings, dry-points, acquatints, 
wood-cuts and soft wax prints of Y. K. 
Shukla, who several years ago, as a brilliant stu- 
dent in the Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 


was one of the leading exhibitors at various local 


exhibitions. In those days, his work as I re- 
member it, was mostly in tempera, and his main 
interest was mural design. 

With the help of Professor Guiseppe Tucci 


of the Oriental Institute in Rome, Shukla se- © 


cured a scholarship to study art in Italy, and there 


in addition to wall painting, he underwent a- 


course of instruction in the art of etching and 
related methods used for making ‘prints’. ~ 

It must be realized that reproductions cannot 
convey the texture and nuances of tone of the 
originals, but they suffice to show how pleasing 
the originals must be. Mr. Shukla’s work 
tends more towards softness than _ vigour, 
but he chooses his subjects in accordance with 


his mood so that the result is never incongruous. _ 


The examples reproduced vary in merit. 
Some, like the study, ‘‘Adolescence”, have a 
simple charm and directness of approach, while 
some are slightly vague. 


The figure study, ‘‘Toilet” is perhaps the | 


most successful work in the portfolio as far as 


sensitivity of line is concerned, and a theme — 


that might otherwise be regarded as trifling is 
lifted out of the commonplace by its lin 
treatment. 


Dr. Herman Goetz’s comparative study 


both enlightening and informative, as his writings 
always are. 
K. 3:5. 
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| B. R. HERMAN & MOHATTA LTD. 





IF THE ART 
AND THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF 
‘ CONSTRUCTIVE’ 
BOOKS APPEAL 

TO YOU, JOIN 
THE READERS’ CLUB 

For an annual subscription of Rs. 5/- only, it offers you:- 

(1) The best of Thacker’s publications as ‘‘Books-of- 
the-Month’”’ — at 25° less than the published prices. 
Books of the month Se terka are (I) Isles of Spice by Frank 
Clune (Sept.) (2) The Mahatma and the World by Krishnala, 
Shridharani A Py Democracy with a Tommygun by W.G. 
Burchett ) Miracle of the Bells by Russel Janney 
(Dec.) (5) ‘She eh by Godfrey Barrass (Jan.) (6) India: 


A Synthesis of Cultures by Kewal Motwani i(Feb.). (7) whey, Told 
Me So by Homi J. H Taleyarkhan (March) 


(2) Other Thacker’s publications at 20%, less. 
(3) Three or more Free Booksas Dividendsin the year 
The two already declared are (1) Indian Horizon by “Tayab”” 
and (2) Ideas Have Legs by Peter Howard. 


Write for details today, to 4 
The Readers’ bead 








NIP 


THROUGH 


Full of Charm and Distinction 
FOR ALL BOOK-LOVERS 
Men and Rivers—A novel of the Indian Peasant Life. 


By Humayun Kabir. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 180 bound in cloth with a jacket. Rs. 5 





Europe Looks at India—A Study in Cultural Relations. 


By Dr. Alex Aronson, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 
cr Syo, pp. viii 200, Rs. 5. 


Gazing on the Beloved and Other Poems 


By Gertrude Murray, with a Foreword by Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya Rs. 2, 


This is a collection of 36 beautiful poems. 


Leaves from My Memory’s Sketch-Book 


By Gertrude Murray. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. I le. Rs. 2-8. 


l, The Buddha 


By J. Vijayatunga 
Cr. Bvo, pp. 48. Printed on Ivory Art Paper. 
Re. |-4, 


Do Not Go Down O Sun, Poems 
By J. Vijayatunga. Cr. 8vo. Cloth Rs. 5. 


Gurudev Tagore 


Edited by R. Narasimhan, General Secretary, Tagore Society, 
Madras, with a Foreword by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 132, with an original drawing of Rabindranath 


Tagore on the cover. Rs. 3. 
HIND KETABS LIM ITED 
261-263, Hornby Road, * BOMBAY. 





INTRODUCES 
ART IN EVERY DAY LIFE 
The N.I.P. ART STUDIO: 
For Commercial Art. 


For Creative Designs. 
For Portraits. 


The WN.I.P. PROCESS STUDIO: 
For Fine Halftone and Colour Blocks. 


BOOKLAND: 


For Books on all subjects in English and 
Main Indian Languages. 


For Magazines and Fashion Papers. 
For Stationery requirements. 


LATEST N.I.P. PUBLICATIONS 
» INCLUDE: 
Sheni & Vijanand: By U. K. Oza. 
| have read with great interest your 
poem Sheni & Vijanand....... .....What did 
strike me most aS a music lover and a historian 
of music—is the aeer feeling for music which 
pervades it.............0000. 


Romain Rolland. 
THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER: 


By Dharma Pal. Yet another litter volume 
in the “Short studies in Indian History Serie *’ 


Re. 1/- 





] 





Ask for detailed catalogue from: 


National Information & Publications, Ltd. 
6, Tulloch Road, Apollo Bunder, Bombay, |. 
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ON THE WAY TO YOU 
THE DISCOVERY THAT 
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Petroleum scientists and technologists developed New 
Petroleum Products to meet 'the requirements of modern 
warfare, one of which will soon be made available 
to you. Watch for a special announcement — This 
“NEW PRODUCT” will be of the greatest interest 
to owners of Automotive equipment. 






DISTRICT OFFICES 

| BOMBAY CALTEX HOUSE, BALLARD ROAD, BALLARD ESTATE, POST BAG 1047. 
NEW DELHI PEAREYLAL BUILDING, QUEENSWAY, P ©. BOX 39. 
CALCUTTA UNITED INDIA LIFE BLDG., 22, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, . 0, BOK 2382, 
MADRAS 16/17 ARMENIAN STREET. GEORGE TOWN, P. 0, BOX 6. 


CALTEX (INDIA) LIMITED 
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P THE PRINCESS & HER DOPATTA Buicks have great power. They are big, 
INDIA’S spinners and weavers were famed all over 
the world for the variety and excellence of their 
textiles. The amazing lightness and transparency 
of Dacca muslins were famed the world over, and 
were compared to spider’s web, woven wind or 
sea-foam. Tavernier, writing in the 17th century, 
describes a gift brought by a Persian ambassador to 
his sovereign of a turban of Dacca muslin 30 yards 
long, encased in a small cocoanut shell, so fine 
that you scarcely knew you had it in your hand. 


sturdy cars, But their easy, light controls 


make them a pleasure to drive — even for 






dainty feminine hands and feet. There is 
a feel of security, power and positive action 
in every control and you feel at home 
the moment you get behind the Buick wheel. 


Dacca muslins were the choice of rich and noble 
ladies of the courts. A famous Indian princess, 
scolded by her imperious father for being indeco- 
rously clad, protested that she had wrapped her 
dopatta, made of Dacca muslin, no less than seven 
times round herself. 


In 1701 the use of calicos (name derived from 
Calicut) was prohibited by law in England because 
it, was driving English cloth off the market. Even 
so, as late as 1815, India was supplying to England 
cloth worth Rs. 1,73,00,000 every year. 
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Modern mass production methods do not allow of 
the fine quality of textiles produced by the ancients, 
but the Tata Group of Mills, along with the rest 
of the industry, seek today to meet the basic needs 
of the masses which must take precedence over the 
demands of fastidious tastes. 
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Inserted by the Tata Group of Textile Mills comprising 
The Tata Mills Ltd. The Svadeshi Mills Ltd. 
The Ahmedabad Advance Miils Ltd. 

The Central India Spg. Wvg. And Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
BASANTA LAL SAHA ROAD. TOLLYGUNGE, CALCUTTA, 





Some Metal Images (continued from page 80). 


with a few guilds. Note the excessive accentuation of 
the hips in contrast with Fig. 4. 


Fig. 14. Dancing Krishna. (16",—24}" with pedes- 
tal. Vijayanagar period about 16th century.) 


A very complete and good example of Krishna 
dancing, the Prabhavali being intact. The face is full, 
roundish and expressive and has not the usual somewhat 
sharp features so common in Vijayanagar images where 
the nose in particular is long, pointed, and has a severe 
knife-edged bridge. Krishna in various forms was quite 
a favourite theme with the image casters of the Vijaya- 
nagar and post-Vijayanagar periods. 

Fig. 15. Shiva. ( 204”. Chola period about 11th- 
12th century.) 


A grand specimen of Chola art having that power 
and deep spiritual feeling which the best Shaiva images of 
this period invariably possess. From a purely plastic 
point of view it is a masterly sculpture having created in 
a comparatively small image that sense of solidity, mas- 
siveness, and hushed grandeur, which one associates 
with a colossus of some great, all-powerful godhead of 
the hoary past. Here one sees the simplification and 
vision of the true stone carver unaffected by the more 
pliable technique which he has adopted. 


Fig. 16. Tirthankara. (8}" x 63’. Gujerat-Raj- 
putana—8th or 9th century.) It has not been 
possible to identify with certainty which of the 23 jain 
post-Tirthankaras (deified teachers of the faith who have 
attained salvation and enlightenment) our image repre- 
sents. He is surrounded by the other 22 Tirthankaras. 
This is an excavated image of great beauty and superbly 
patinated. Such early images are very rare though 
numerous inscribed images of later centuries are known. 
These are usually very mechanical and rigid. 


Fig. 17. Gopi ( Milkmaiden) lamp-bearer. (103". 
Gujerat-Rajputana about 17th-18th century. Note 
the typical facial formula of these Gujerat type 
images, and the stylization in the construction of 
the figure andtreatment of drapery. The Gopi carries 
milk pots balanced on her head as milkmaidens do 
to this day. The small oil-wick bowl-shaped lamp, which 
is missing, must have been inserted in the hollow created 
by the rounded fingers of the right hand as they touch 
the palm. Various types of female lamp bearer figures 
(Dipa Laxmi) of some artistic merit were made in Gujerat 
and Rajputana from about the 17th-18th century 
up to quite recent times. Our figure has a naivete 
and quaint elegance which is most delightful and one can 
immediately see in it the spirit of the Braja Bhasa poets who, 
steeped in the legend of the cowherd god and the milk- 
maidens of Braj, not only guided much of the religious 
thought of the 17th and 18th centuries but inspired much 
of the creation of the Rajasthani and Pahari miniature 
painters of that period. 

Fig. 18. Tara. (12". Nepalese—about 17th century.) 


Hollow cast copper image. No traces of gilt. 
The copper is corroded to a fine patination. Parts of 
the head-dress, arms and pedestal are damaged but the 
piece is, nevertheless, a beautiful example of Nepalese 
vatt. The face is particularly expressive and is cast sepa- 
“rately from the body—a not unusual feature. 
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BUILDING TODAY 


le . CINEMAS 
The cine film today is perhaps the most powerful and popular 
medium of relaxation and instructionand although show business 
is part art and magic, it is business nevertheless. That is | 
why so many theatre owners resort to concrete construction in 
securing a distinctive and striking appearance at moderate cost. 


Concrete gives the designer a free hand and offers a wide choice 
of pleasing surface textures and treatments. Great strength, 
fire-safety, permanence and low upkeep are inherent in it. 
Yet concrete saves money because walls, floors, frame and orna- 
ment are cast as a monolith in one economical material. 


Before you plan your new office building, factory or warehouse 
or your city’s schools, hospitals, public buildings, etc., ask your 
Architect about the advantages of this unique building material. 


The assistance of the Technical Staff of the Concrete Association 
of India (1, Queens Road, Bombay) is available in developing 
the maximum structural advantages of concrete. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING CO.OF INDIALTD. 
CMIN /3 
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Indian Jewel box 15/7 x 9” of pale 
orown wood, 

Fitted Mirror, two churiana holders, 

fou layers of drawers, lined in blue 
elvet. Rs. 77-6-0. 

JEWELLERY 

Silver choghri bracelet lotus design 

Rs. 11 to Rs. 15. 

Silver coyli necklace mango design 

Rs. 18 to Rs. 22-8-0. 

Jara dana necklace Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. 

silver gold plated. 

Silver Marinari bracelets, gold plated, 

studded with coloured beads Rs. i0. 

Rs, 12. 

Green go'd and -blue lac churian 

Rs. 1-10-0. per pair. 

Gub chada necklace with silver rings 
. 21 to Rs. 25 

Bracelets of same Rs. 9 to Rs. 11. 

Yellow sari printed in Jaipur design 

with blue border. 











Delhi made ladies 
platform chapals in 
brown, black and 
biue suede, embrot- 
dered in gold with 
silk pom pom 


Rs. 7-14-0. 


velvet, 


: Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, Fort 


Mojri or Salim Sahi shoes froin 


Central India. work on 


25-4-0 
139-4-() 


Mens 


Laces 





Gents chapals irom 
Central India in 
black, brown and 
green suede, wit 
design in sold 


Rs. 17-4-0. 






























Printed Mursidabad silk in pale vellow 
with ross design. Price Rs. 52-14-0 
Tata Eau-de-Cologne Rs. 12-4-0. 

Set of National pertume Rs. 18-0-0. 
Clay Siva Murth in light blue, 
18” x 9” Rs. 24-8-0, 

Small scent bottle Rs. 2-0-0. 

Lipsticks in glass jar, 









The Bombay Swadeshi Co- operative Stores Co. Ltd., 
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PICTURE FRAMES 


By Keko Ghandy 
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This is the first of a series of articles on how to frame pictures. 
Other articles will deal with specific types of frames ; frames in dif- 
ferent interiors ; frames of new textures and material and some well 
known masterpieces and their frames. 
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HE framing of a picture is the presentation of it to its best 
advantage. It is commonly said that the frame makes the 
picture. In fact, we would not be too far wrong in asserting 

that it is part of the picture itself. A well-known European painter 
of the last century went to the extent of signing his name on the 
frame, without which, it was no more his picture. The frame 
should enhance, embellish, complement and emphasize the picture, 
A portrait in the French manner, without overpowering the subject. It should act as a sort of impres-— 
enclosed in guilt cord effect with sario, the picture always remaining the star performer, whether it 
wide, fluted frame. be an original Boticelli or a Gaugin reprint. 
. Choosing the frame is as personal as choosing the picture. 
It is not alone the picture that should be considered, but the atmos- 
phere of the room in which it is to be hung. That is why it is always 
a good idea to try on a frame as you would try ona hat. At modern 
picture framing houses it is fascinating to play about with different 
shades and profiles made into corners which can be put round the 
picture to arrive at the most suitable choice. Experimenting with 
different materials, modern framers have created a wonderful variety 
of exciting shapes and finishes from waxed teakwood and polished 
mahogany to bronze, silver, gold leaf and copper. Stippled white 
textures are very much more in vogue at present. They are very 
effective for oil paintings, especially out-door landscapes, where they 
enhance the freshness of the atmosphere when there is sunshine in 
the picture. This white surface can also be very effectively employ- 
ed in the framing of portrait photographs, when they serve the 
Wide, white surfaces act both as double purpose of the frame as well as the mount. 
a mount and frame. A mat, or mount as it is commonly called, especially in the 
case of water-colours and drawings, can be used to great advantage in 
localizing the quality of the picture before the final punctuation of the 
frame which should be of the least possible width in such cases. It 
is seldom realized what an important part the spacing of the mount 
plays in the final appearance of the picture. Comparatively unim- 
portant paintings and drawings can achieve gaiety and freshness 
when framed effectively with large mounts imaginatively coloured 
and textured with cheerful mouldings upholstered in anything from 
suede to chintz. It should, however, be remembered that serious 
pictures always need their own dignified frames and should not be 
mixed up with framing for decoration. For example, carved frames, 
either in gilt or rugged white surfaces, are good for subjects such as 
child portraits, or for enclosing a mirror, but when we come to the 
serious painting, the subject and style should be the primary consider- 
tion, and here, modern frames usually tend towards simplicity- 
Picasso is one artist who understands this well. Since the early 
‘thirties, he has been using wide and fairly flat frames, with a com- 
bination of highly burnished and full gilding, as well as watm gold 
leaf. For his emphatic paintings, this framing is positive and 
vigorous but not competitive. 
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Modern' hand-carvedf frame; not to be used for 
i< serious pictures. 
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Plain profile in off-green to fit in wi 


file going back to the wall, in cream. 
the freshness of the flowers. 


rved frame in wallnut, with a moulding 

losed within to give depth, and to act as 
a mount at the same time. 

A portion of Chemould’s show- 

room at Princess Street, Bombay. 
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Flat tempera painting in a win- 
dow effect frame. The left edge 
is rounded as it meets the wall. 
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MARG means - - + - 
Pathway ... . 


MARG brings you the only Magazine on 
Architecture and Art in India. It will give 
you articles and pictures on:— 


. Building; housing and construction; inte- 
rior decoration; lighting; town, country 
and national planning. 


.. Arts and crafts; painting; sculpture; 
music; drama; dance; film and folk art. 


. Textiles; ceramics; glass; carpet weaving; 
metal works; furniture designing; etc. 


.. A regular feature on the Indian home; 


.. New trends in Architecture and Art 
abroad, for which well known foreign 


critics will write for MARG 


Subscription for a year 


Rs. 16/-in India, Rs. 18/- abroad ( 4 annas 
extra if cheques are drawn- 
on banks outside Bombay) 


This volume is typical of the standard 
MARG hopes to sustain and to surpass, 
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WO Art Exhibitions were organized during the Asian Conference in Delhi this 
year. The exhibition held by the Archaeological Department was extremely 
interesting and Delegates to the Asian Conference as well as visitors who attended 

the exhibition unanimously praised it. 

Exhibits, photographs, paintings and copies from Mohenjodaro to Siam, China, 
Java, Ceylon, Burma, Tibet and other Asian countries showed a continuous thread run- 
ning through the culture of Asia. Dr. Wheeler and Dr. Chakravarthy are to be con- 
gratulated on this effort, probably the first of its kind. ; 

The 2nd exhibition, The Inter Asian Art Exhibition, opened by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad was very disappointing. Admittedly it was a difficult job indeed and we 
fully understand the difficulties in the way of the organizers but still it could have been 
far better. In the first place the hall chosen for exhibition was extremely unsuitable 
for there was scarcely a few feet distance between two walls"of the gallery and one had to 
stand practically up against a picture to see it, and if you stepped back you knocked into 
someone else. 

India, naturally had by far the greatest number of exhibits. The Historical Indian 
Section was represented by miniatures from the Shantivijay, Prem Prakash and Mukun- 
dilal collection—by no means the best that could be procured in India. Similarly the 

Modern Indian Art Section sought to 


MARG’S PROPOSED ART CALENDAR 


The editors of MARG and friends of art in India 
have long felt the need for a comprehensive current re- 
cord of art activity in this country. Although people 
in one city can, by being eager, keep up with exhibitions 
and meetings in their particular city, they cannot easily 
discover what activity is happening elsewhere in India. 

It has been suggested that MARG should attempt .to 
fill this gap by compiling and publishing each quarter a 
calendar listing events. Of necessity the entries will 
have to be brief but with the cooperation of MARG’S 
readers a reasonably complete factual record of art 
activity may be possible. 

Brief reports of exhibitions, conferences, and other 
related art activity should be forwarded to the Editors 
of MARG, 25 Cuffe Parade, Bombay. These notes 
should include dates, locations and concise factual 
descriptions of the events. 

Naturally the first quarterly compilation will be in- 
complete but with the cooperation of the readers who 
are sincerely interested in promoting increased art activity 
in India the calendar will gradually emerge as a defi- 
nitive record of that aspect of modern Indian life. 


mosaic was an entirely original technique. 


of Colombo appeared here. 


exhibit any one painting of every great 
Indian artist from some private collection 
rather than present their most representative 
work. Better specimens of the works of 
Abanindranath Tagore, the father of 
Modern Indian Art, Nandalal Bose, 
Gagendra Nath Tagore, Nicolas Roerich, 
Jamini Roy, Asit Haldar, Chugtai, who are 
all alive, could have easily been procured. 

Next to India, numerically, was Bali, 
represented by works of comparatively 
young artists (14—17) from the Creagh 
Coen collection. 

A pattern of a Hen on a Rug from Iran, 
showing fine shades of colour indicated — 
the extent to which carpet designing has — 
developed in Persia. Karimi’s portrait 
of Reza Shah Pehlvi and Queen Fauzieh on 
Ivory, and the great Behzad’s “ Harp 
Players” and “the Candle and the Moti” 
were among the otfier exhibits. _ 

In the Singhalese Section, from the self 
portrait of George de Neise to “Sujatha 
Devi” by W. D. de Mal there was a vast dif- 


ference. S. Sarmu ’s portrait in 


- 


But none of the vital painting of the ’43 Group 


The glorious art of China was hardly represented by H. C. Liang whose paintings 


were pleasant. 


A war casualty, recuperating under alien care, Japan absent from the Inter Asian 


Conference, was nevertheless represented cultu 
studies by Kakemonos and a set of four studies 


Section. — 


~ Among the exhibits from Burmah, there was nothing 
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cept of course their subject matter.—K. 
Association has been held over till the next issue for lack of s 
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lly at the exhibition. Some landscape 
in Sesshir style comprised the Japanese 
-characteristically Burmese 
G. Reet of the All India Art 
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CARS & TRUCKS 


ASH 


CARS 


Cc A R $ | Gives among many useful things 
A succinct account of the various Engineer- 


ees | ing and Allied Industries, e.g., Iron and Steel 
AND Industry, Non-ferrous Metal Industries, Machine 


Tools, Structural Engineering, Mechanical 


_ Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Ship-building 
| RAD 1 Os 


INDIAN ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


1946 Edition 


See es > SS 
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| Industry, Abrasive Industry, Cycle Industry, . 
| Hurricane Lantern Industry etc., and throws 
| much light on the various aspects and problems 
of the Industries and enables the reader to form 
a complete picture, in its proper perspective, 
| of the stage of development achieved. 





In its Buyer’s Guide Section it gives a 
classified list of Engineering products manu- 
factured in India and the places where eye 
| be had. | 


THE BEST EVER 
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It is indispensable to the Traders and 
Industrialists and is of very great value from 
the academic point of view. Price Rs. 10/- 
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5-12, ge "SS ROAD, 
BOMBAY 2. 


Book your order in advance with : 
THE ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION OF INDIA 
102-A, Clive Street, - CALCUTTA I. — 
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Gold and Silk Kamar Bund 


17th century hand-woven Kamar Bund —In silk and metallic 
thread — The design which is typical of the period depicts 
various kinds of buds perched on flowered branches. 

From the collection of : 


GAZDAR & CO. 
Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 
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1 A Testimony and a Tribute 


The entire quantity of 20,000 tons of steel 
\ used for the construction of this nid-sea 
W\ repair unit was fabricated in India—a fact 
fui which is at once a testimony and a tribute 
a} o the potentialities and workmanship 
- available for shipbuilding in this country. 


We manufacture “TISCROM” plates, 
which are specially suitable for ship- 
wilding. These letes have definite 

idvantages over mild steel plates, because 
30 they provide an unusual combination of 
« high structural strength. low weight, 
| which will permit of less power for the 
same speed and paying load, and resist- 
ance to corrosion in sea water. 
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TATA STEEL 


PLATES @ RAILS @ BEAMS © 

SHEETS @ JOIST PILING @ 

WHEEL TYRE AND AXLES @ 

HIGH CARBON STEELS ®@ 

SPECIAL ALLOY AND TOOL 
STEELS, 
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The Tata Iron & Stee! Co., Ltd., Head Sales Office : 102A, Clive Street, Calcutta 
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| THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LTD., 


(Established—December, 1911) 
| HEAD OFFICE: 
ESPLANADE ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 
Authorised Capital ee Te 5,25,00,000 
Issued Capital -. Rs.  5,25,00,000 
Paid-up Capital eulRs. = 264,735,725 
Reserve & Other Funds .. Rs.  3,70,89,700 
Deposits as at 31-12-46 .. Rs. 1,13,52,23,000 


360 Branches and Pay-offices throughout India. 
DIRECTORS: 
SIR HOMI MODI, K.B.E., Chairman, 
HARIDAS MADHAVADAS, Esq,., 
DINSHAW D, ROMER, Esgq., 
VITHALDAS KANJI, Esq., 
NOORMAHOMED M, CHINOY, Eszq., 
BAPUJ! DADABHOY LAM, Esq., 
DHARAMSEY MULRA] KHATAU, Eszq., 
SIR ARDESHIR DALAL, K.C.I.E, 
H, F, COMMISSARIAT, Esq. 


LONDON AGENTS : 
Messrs. BARCLAY’S BANK, LIMITED. 
Messrs. MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
| NEW YORK AGENTS : : 
Messrs. THE GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Banking Business of every description transacted on terms which may be 
ascertained on application, 


H. C. CAPTAIN, 


Managing Director. 










The secrets of a good personality are many. The art of making friend: 
and influencing people is simple, yet elusive. Of these secrets, goo 
clothes worn well and with grace is certainly the most important, 


Good taste in clothes is also the Passport to popularity and fame. Success in 
life means good clothes, and good clothes means careful selection and good groom: 
ing. Which is one reason why the best dressed always buy from 
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_ ENDINEERS 
De ACOB CIRCLE, BOMBAY 


Agencies at:—CALCUTTA, MYSORE, AHMEDABAD, 








lished by him for the Modern Architectural Research Group at 25, Cuffe Parade, Bombay 5, and 


Edited by Mulk Raj Anand & pub 
printed by Isaac N. Isaac at Vakil & Sons, Ltd., Ballard Estate Bombay. 


















YOUR ALLY AGAINST 
THE HEAT 


Let Tata’s Eau-de-Cologne 
' drive away your weariness 
on hot oppressive days.... 
let its fragrant perfume 
calm your nerves. Just dab 
a little on your brow and 
neck, your arms and hands. 


Its icy coolness will make . 


you feel fresh instantly. 


ye Magaz ine OF « Architecture & Art 
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| For 1942 
CHEVROE 


When you choose a Chevrolet, you are assured of COMFORT as represented 






by the Unitized Knee-Action Ride, PERFORMANCE as produced by the 





Valve-in-Head Thrift-Master Engine; BEAUTY as exemplified by the 





smartly-styled Body by Fisher; SAFETY as typified by Positive-Action 





Hydraulic Brakes and ECONOMY as a result of many proven 





features incorporated in the new Chevrolet. 
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Retail Price ex plant Bombay (exclusive of Sales Tax or other tax when due) Chevrolet Rs. 8,79! 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER: 


THE BOMBAY GARAGE LTD., CHOWFATTY, BOMBAY WALFORD TRANSPORT LTD., 71-73, PARK STREET, CALCUTTA, 16 
THE BOMBAY GARAGE (AHMEDABAD) LTD., SHAHIBAG ROAD, AHMEDABAD NARAINDAS & CO., THE MALL, LAHORE 

THE BOMBAY GARAGE (POONA) LTD., 11, ELPHINSTONE ROAD, POONA NARAINDAS & CO., GARDEN ROAD, KARACHI 

THE BOMBAY GARAGE (C.P.) LTD., RAGHAVENDRA RAO ROAD, NAGPUR SUNDARAM MOTORS LTD., GOPAL BAGH, 37, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS 
THE BOMBAY GARAGE (RAJKOT) LTD., GONDAL ROAD, RAJKOT PREM NATH MOTORS LTD., 8, SCINDIA HOUSE, NEW DELHI 

SAROSH LIMITED, KING'S ROAD, AHMEDNAGAR UNITED PROVINCES MOTOR CO., 4, SHAHNAJAF ROAD, LUCKNOW 
WESTERN INDIAN STATES MOTORS, JODHPUR STANES MOTORS (SOUTH INDIA) LTD., COIMBATORE, CALICUT, KOTTA' 
NOSHIRWAN & CO. LTD., MAHARANI ROAD, INDORE TRIVANDRUM AND OOTACAMUND 


SHED STREET, MADU! 
TRICHINOFC 


SHRI LAXMI AUTOMOBILES LTD., KOLHAPUR T. V. SUNDRAM IYENGAR & SONS LTD., 21, GOODS 
INDIA MOTORS LTD., KUTCHERY ROAD, AJMER BRANCHES AT KARAIKUDI, TINNEVELLY, PUDUKOTTAH AND 
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GEM-EXPERT AND JEWEL-FASHIONIST. 


JEWELS THAT WOMEN NEED AND MEN ADMIRE 








Important jewelry for im- 






portant occasions... Cre- 
ated in the  Pursram 
tradition of enduring 
Deauty...Each piece of 


jewelry is a work of art, 
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fashioned by the unerring 
skill of master-craftsmen. 





\ 
OOK at the JEWEL Creations above: This is 
small assortment from various productions, 
pecially designed and manufactured at our 


Jorks. A further range of designs of any , | = : 
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BOMBAY 


NEW DELHI 
CALCUTTA 
MADRAS 


ASK YVYOOR CALTEX DEALER 





the ~ aah OIL 
that CLEANS as it 
LUBRICATES 


Starting with the finest quality 
natural oil, Caltex has added vital- 
ly important new qualities perfect- 
ed by extensive war-time research. 
Caltex R.P.M. the Premium Motor 
Oil is different—it cleans your 
motor as it lubricates. 
















DISTRICT “OFFICES 
Caltex House, Ballard Rd., Ballard Estate, Post Bag 1047. 
Peareylal Bidg., Queensway, P. O. Box WV. 
United India Life Bidg., 22, Chittaranjan Avenue, P. ©. Box 2382. 
16, Armenian Street, George Town, P. O. Box 6. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST, ALWAYS STAY AT: 
THE TAJ MAHAL HOTEL, somaay, won. 





BOMBAY <—S CALCUTTA 








LOCAL DELIVERY WORK * CASH AND BULLION 


TRANSPORT #12 PASSENGERS ON FOLDING SEATS. 


We have also a complete range of Pumping Sets, Diese! 
Engines, 45-gallon Steel and Aluminium Barrels, Storage 


Tanks and Pipes from4"’ to 10” in different weights. 














BUILD IN TRUE MODERNITY 
with CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING 


ODAY, more than ever before, no Hotel, Hospital, Office or Factory 
can be truly modern without air conditioning. A decade ago, most 
owners and managers (many an architect too!) regarded air conditioning 
as a luxury. ..quite desirable if funds permitted, but not an investment 
capable of showing financial returns. You know what has happened 
since then. Now, universally ...and India’s key cities are not destined 
to lag behind in world progress... .airconditioning has become a ‘‘must”’ 
in all important new construction and modernization programmes. The 
reason, not far to seek, is that air conditioning pays. 


Carrier, first to design and build air conditioning equipment, first to 
introduce air conditioning to India, are still, after 40 years, the leaders 
in the field. Volkart Brothers, Carrier representatives in India, have in 
their Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Department a most com- 
prehensive and efficient engineering-cum-service organization. Volkart 
stand ready to help you build into your projects— as an integral part of 
design— the ultimate factor in true modernity ...correctly devised, 
properly applied AIR CONDITIONING. 
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VOLKART BROTHERS 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Department, 
P. O. Box 199, Bombay. 
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THE PRINCESS & HER DOPATTA — 


IND1A’S spinners and weavers were famed all over 
the world for the variety and excellence of their 
textiles. The amazing lightness and transparency 
of Dacca muslins were famed the world over, and 
were compared to spider’s web, woven wind or 
sea-foam. Tavernier, writing in the 17th century, 
describes a gift brought by a Persian ambassador to 
his sovereign of a turban of Dacca muslin 30 yards 
long, encased in a small cocoanut shell, so fine 
that you scarcely knew you had it in your hand. 


Dacca muslins were the choice of rich and noble 
ladies of the courts. A famous Indian princess, 
scolded by her imperious father for being indeco- 
rously clad, protested that she had wrapped her 
dopatta, made of Dacca muslin, no less than seven 
times round herself. 


In 1701 the use of calicos (mame derived from 
Calicut) was prohibited by law in England because 
it was driving English cloth off the market. Even 
so, as late as 1815, India was supplying to England 
cloth worth Rs. 1,73,00,000 every year. 


Modern mass production methods do not allow of 
the fine quality of textiles produced by the ancients, 
but the Tata Group of Mills, along with the rest 
of the industry, seek today to meet the basic needs 
of the masses which must take precedence over the 
demands of fastidious tastes. 


Inserted by the Tata Group of Textile Mills comprising 
The Tata Mills Ltd. The Svadeshi Mills Ltd. 
The Ahmedabad Advance Mills Ltd. 

The Central india Spg. Wvg. And Mfg. Co., Led. 











LEA DER S&S HE PP 


Familiar landmark in a fast changing world, Keeping pace with technological progress, 
the “‘His Master’s Voice’’ name betokens the H. M. V. sphere of operations has ex- 
quality to millions of people the world over tended from such simple items like the 
today, as much as it did to their forebears of fabrication of gramophones and records to 
previous generations. Constant research and __ radio, television, and since the war, to radar 
a readiness always to scrap the outmoded in -and other highly intricate electronic instru- 
favour of new improvements have enabled ments. The cumulative experience of manu- 
H. M. V. to retain their lead through the facture of such a wide range contributes to 
breathtaking making each H. M. V. product a leader in 


decades despite all 
its own field. 


scientific advances. 


REFRIGERATORS & HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES | #44 











RECORDS 





GRAMOPHONES 





RADIOS 


DUM DUM BOMBAY MADRAS DELH} LAHORE 


HMVEK I 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. 











AMBASSADOR 


CHURCHGATE RECLAMATION, BOMBAY 
MOST MODERN AND UP-TO-DATE HOTEL IN THE EAST 


Telegrams : EMBASSY Telephone - 3085] 














They come all ways off our machines. 
As high as you like, as wide as you 
choose and all handsomely printéd in 
glossy, unsmudged characters and 
gleaming colours. Whatever your 
product, we can make you an out- 
standing metal package for it. 
Whatever your packaging problem, 
you can bring it to us with the 
certainty that we can solve it for you. 


Xt This is the outline of a KA motor oil container SA handsome pack we 
metal pack for Smith we are making for have produced for 
FRA the Standard-Vacuum Firpo's, the well- 
Stanistreet & Co. Ltd. Oil Company. known confectioners. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY OF INDIA 
CALCUTTA aegis. BOMBAY 













AY man may like you 


because 

you're amusing, 
clever 

or 

plain-spoken, but 
the final test 

as to whether he ‘Il 
do business with you 
is whether 

he trusts you. 
BAG 
Air-India 

L N.A. 

use Burmah-Shell Aviation Service 
exclusively in India. 


It zs the Service 





Air Lines \8 





Burmah-Shell Oi! Storage & Distributing Co., of India Ltd. 
(Incorporated in England) 





30 attractive colours. A new 


bright carton with orange, 


white and green stripes. 


Shalimar established quality. 
SHALIMAR DRY DISTEMPER! 


BOMBAY OFFICE—I6, BANK STREET TELEPHONE: 2656! 
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THE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


(Established September 7th, 1906) 


LONDON OFFICE: 


17, Moorgate, — 
E.C. 2. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Oriental Buildings, 
Bombay. 





1906 — 1947. 
FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Capital Paid Up .. be es ak Rs. 1,50,00,000 
Reserve Fund = = 5, = Rs. 2,00,00,000 


Chairman : Sir Cawasjee Jehangir Bart, G.B.E., K.C.LE, 


STERLING AND DOLLAR CREDITS ARRANGED FOR APPROVED CUSTOMERS, 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REQUIREMENTS OF STUDENTS PROCEEDING OVERSEAS. 


i A. C, CLARKE, 
General Manager, 


a 
NEW INDIA 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office:—New India Assurance Building, 







Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 
The Largest and Leading composite Indian Insurance 
| Company transacting all classes of Insurance 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, MOTOR CAR, ALL 
CLASSES. OF ACCIDENT: IN SURANCE, 









AVIATION, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Etc. Etc. 


| 
| CAPITAL 
Subscribed Rs. 3,56,05,275.  Paid-up Rs. 71,21,055 


TOTAL FUNDS Rs. 8,66,36,370 














AT THE FINEST SELECTION OF HAND BAGS EVER 
WHITEAWAY’S. OFFERED AT REMARKABLY MODERATE PRICES 


STYLE No. 7 SLING BAG 
Real Lizard or Python skin, colour 
grey, suede leather lining fitted 
purse and mirror. 


Size: 8°x7}" Rs. 49-8. 





STYLE No. I LADIES’ HAND BAG STYLE No. 2 POUCH HAND B,G | | 
Smooth calf leather (British made.; Moire (English make). Smooth calf leather, rr me E bic ; ; HAND. BAG 
silk lining, fitted purse and mirror. leather lining, fitted purse and mirror. |, _; era e. Moire sile 
Colours: Light Brown, Dark Brown Colours: Red, Green, Beige, Mustard "9: ™P astener compartments. STYLE No. § REAL CALF 
: ' Colours: Black, Brown and Navy Blue : ; 
- Suede leather, combined with 


Black Green, Navy Blue and Royal Blue. and Navy Blue. ~ = 
Size: 10”x7" Rs. 65-8. Size: 12°% 10" Rs. 59-8, Size: 114" x8 Rs. 95-0. handle, silk lined and attractive. 
Size: 10°x7" Rs. 29-8. 
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STYLE No. 9 REAL LIZARD 
Skin Bag. Full leather lined, | 
complete with purse and mirror, 
flapover style. Colours: Green | 
and Brown, 


Size: 12” 8" Rs. 65-0. 
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STYLE No. 4 MODERN STYLE SLING STYLE No. 5 ZIP-FASTENER HAND BAfi SsTY LE No. 6 SLING BAit 
Bag. Real Python or lizard skin, grey Real Python or Lizard skin, suede leather Real Pig grain leather with long 
colours Good quality suede leather lining, fitted purse and mirror. Grey colour. handle, Zipfastener colour: Brown 
lining, fitted purse and mirror, Single Zip fastener Rs. 75-0. = Bhaes 
Size: 9x7)" Rs. 45. Double Zip fastener Rs. 95-0. Size: 9x7" Rs. 12-8. 








PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS | 


STANDARDISED BIOLOGICALLY & CHEMICALLY 


for 
KILLING MOSQUITOES, FLIES AND | 
ALL | COLD-BLOODED __ INSECTS. | 


Full particulars on request. / 


BOMBAY CHEMICALS LTD. 


129, Mahatma Gandhi Road, - - Fort, BOMBAY. 





CALCUTTA AGENTS: MADRAS AGENTS: I] 
Messrs. McGregor & Balfour Ltd., lessrs. Vernon & Co., Ltd. \ 





/ : 
11, Clive Street, 36, Second Line Beach, | 
| CALCUTTA MADRAS 
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e Bronze Incense Burner 


Old Chines 


(Rs. 2,500 ) 


LTD. 
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“Listen, O Brother Man. There is no higher truth than Man.” 
—CHANDIDAS 
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PROGRESSIVE design in 
any field depends on 
some form of patronage. Pro- 
gress means experiment, and 
experiment, even in the most 
competent hands, means a 
certain amount of non-pro- ~ 
ductive work, and some 
. failures. The individuals who 
pease som y can afford to support such 
Boe nes aE work are few, and so it has 
ar rt always been some wealthy 
corporation or man who has 
enabled the culture of the 
time to move forwards. Pat- 
tronage carries with it a 
double responsibility: first, 
that of the patron to the 
designer, and secondly, that 
of designer to his patron. 
While this is true of design of 
all types, we are here con- 
cerned only with the relation- 
ship between architects and 
their patrons. 

In the past, architectural _ 
patronage hasalwaysbeenin 7 
the hands of the dominant 
party in the social life of the 
time. In Europe, up to the 
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PATRONAGE 


time of the Renaissance, the 
Church was dominant, — and 
was patron. With the growth 
of Humanism, and the eclipse, 
in some countries, of the 
supreme power of the Church, 
the wealthy and cultured 
nobility, who had inherited 
much of the Churches’ wealth, 
also inherited their patron- 
age. Nowadays, the social 
order which could tolerate 
such private power has pass- 
ed. For good or evil, the 
State itself has become the 
dominant factor in social life, 
and has, in its turn, taken up 
the function of patron. 


Brazil and Nazi Germany 
are two good examples of 
the working of State patron- 
age of design, and it is 
interesting to contrast the 
results in the two countries. 


In Nazi Germany, archi- 
tecture became one of the 
most important means of pub- 
lishing the State doctrine to 
the world. The suppression 
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of the individual, the glorification of paganism, 
the insistence on the purity of the German race and 
culture—design was forced to become the ex- 
pression of all this. The result was an almost 
comp) ete lack of what may be called the human 
element. Although a degree, of _State-self-con- 
sciousness may be permiss ible in government 
ildings, (the Reich Chancellery, for example,) 
initely out of place in buildings intended 

: The projected holiday resort, 
is asinhumanly cold and piti- 
tration camp. Here State pat- 
to State control; and polli- 
used with design. As the indivi- 
ally subservient to 6 tect of 
yas any quality of individualism in 

design firmly pel and the architectural 
expression of the regime echoed its hardness and 








lack of consideration for the populace as a whole. 
Brazil has emerged, with startling sudden- 
ness, as a champion of progressive design. The 
building for the Ministry of Education at Rio 
mnéiro, for which Le Corbusier was the con- 
AE shown ficial approval of Sie snes 
Ogress ive type of contemporary building. 
Already it would seem that this approval is 


re ing all over the 
country : work, such as the church of St. Francis 
at Pampulha, and the buildings in the resort of 
Belo Horizonte are 
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very good indications of 









what may be expected in the future. Here in 
fact, is State patronage made proper use of. 
The architect'is recognized as being the person 
best fitted to deal with building problems, and 


he is given a free hand to deal with them. All 
that is asked of him is that he produce a building 
which performs its functions satisfactorily, and 
makes intelligent use of the best that modern 
techniques can offer. 


> ;-s- rT. 

As L have said, the system of patronage of 
design involves two responsibilities. Firstly, 
the responsibility of the patron to his designer. 
Obviously, the most important thing the State 

ogress is to encourage its architects 

ninds to the problems with 

to deal. At the present time, 
2 SO many new techniques have 
orget he war, it is useless to adopt the 
attitude ¢ ‘what was good enough for father is, 
thing in this encoura gement of the new approach, 
a v the Datror » Of failures, and 
yuraging of the designer to go on and 
artists, is uni 
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arguments by models or drawings, it is only by 
the translation of his ideas into full-size buildings 
that he can really examine the validity, or falsity 
of his reasoning. Although the architect must 
possess, to a very high degree, the power of 
mental conception in three dimensions, even the 
highest development of such power cannot re- 
place the actual translation of conception into 
reality. Therefore it is inevitable that much 
design that is only tentative must be made public, 
and some such design may very well be, to some 
extent, a failure. The necessity of the archi- 
tect’s patron understanding this, and making 
allowance for it, is obvious. 


The second responsibility of the architect 
has been complicated by the disappearance of the 
private patron. Before, when the patron was a 
wealthy nobleman, or even a body of the Church, 
the body in whose opinion judgment of the work 
lay, was comparatively small. Provided the 
architect could persuade the leading figure of his 
patronage that his solution of the problem was 
the right one, he had little else to worry about. 
The nobleman, or the chapter of clergy, could 
snap their fingers at popular opinion, and dis- 
regard any popular objection (assuming that 
anyone was insolent enough to raise such objec 
tion). Nowadays, however, popular opinion 
is in itself the patron. No state, except a dic 
tatorship—and the slight value of their contribu- 
tion to progress has been seen—is now powerful 
enough to disregard the fancies or prejudices of 
its people. No one is so notoriously intolerant 
of failure, or of partial success, as the crowd. 
Thus the responsibility of the architect who ex- 
periments to produce progressive design is far 
bigger than it has ever been. Not only is the 
the purely personal danger, in failure, to the 
individual designer’s reputation : serious failure 
to produce sound work may result in the dis- 
crediting of a whole school of design, and may 
hold back progress throughout a whole country. 
This is not the only danger. In order to avoid 
it, there will be a strong temptation to pander 
too far to popular taste. Such _ playin 
for safety can only result in the lowering of th 
standard of design until it is little, if any, higher 
than the lowest standard prevailing in the country 
at the time. ‘In this direction lies only sterility 
and stagnation. Therefore there are two com- 
pulsions on the architect of to-day. Firstly, he 
must be certain of the truth of his theory of 







design ; ge ein must make his solution 
acceptable to his _many-minded patron, whi 
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great deal needs to be done to educate it up to 
anything like a sound standard. There will bea 
very great temptation to be nervous in the use of 
new and experimental terms of building, for 
there is certain to be the usual volume of critic- 
ism that is always produced by a conservative 
and not very well-informed public. There 
is a second danger which architects in India will 
have to face. In any country newly come to 
political maturity, there is always a tendency to 
patriotic glorification of the country in its build- 
ings. This, in itself a healthy instinct, often 
leads to vulgar display in an attempt to symbol- 
ize the country’s greatness by sheer bombast. 


In conclusion, it will be interesting to 
examine the development of architectural design 
in Soviet Russia. The earliest buildings after 
the Revolution followed the most advanced 
European design trends of the time. New 
cities were built on the most severely functional 


lines and, though sometimes erring a little on 
the side of severity, were decent workmanlike 
expressions of the new State’s determination to 
catch up with the rest of Europe. This phase 
of design was well symbolized by the early Con- 
structivist stage design produced at the Meyer- 
hold Theatre. Then came a revulsion. For 
some reason it was felt that this particular school 
did not express to the world at large the import- 
ance and dignity of the new United States of 
Soviet Russia. The official architecture became, 
therefore, a curious mixture of Italian Renais-. 
sance and St. Petersburg classiscism—styles be- 
longing to two periods of capitalism par excel- 
lence. Even one of Le Corbusier’s buildings, 
accepted by the Soviet government, was trimmed 
externally with historical detail. 

This is a good cautionary tale to end with. 
It is to be hoped that architectural design in 
India in the future will be able to avoid the 
same pitfalls. 
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NEW INDIA 
A Message to Marg from 


RICHARD J. NEUTRA, Architect 





ONTEMPORARY architecture has as wide a range as 
the field of building tasks of modern India - from mass 
dwelling constructions for industrial workers in Ahmedabad 
or Calcutta to district hospitals, rural health sub-stations, 
schools, airfields, hotels in the interior. 


And one of India’s major problems is not to borrow a 
routine indiscriminately from western countries, which have 
developed their architecture under very different socio- 
economic circumstances and often vastly different climatic 
requirements. 


To fit a building design on to a site, into its innate con- 
ditions and venerable landscape, is the same profound 
challenge to the creative architect, whether it happens in the 
desert or in a clearing of the tropical jungle. To develop 
the basic concept and beauty on the spot, instead of 
‘importing’ it together with a lot of associative material, 
arbitrarily foreign to time and place—is possible and 
necessary, although means and methods will have to be of 
this day and age to be successful. 


India has had its grand building eras long before the 
United States started out on their road of existence and 
technological careers. The original. resourcefulness of a 
great and ancient country can and must be rejuvenated, 
revitalized, and stimulated only by such strangers who 
approach it without exploitative schemes, with an a 
of reverence and truly constructive helpfulness. | 
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AND BUILDING 


‘ge receiving the first two issues of MARG, Richard J. Neutra’s secretary wrote to 
~ MARG: “Mr. Neutra is indeed glad to support your lovely publication. He has enthu- 
siastically shown your magazine to his young friends and students and just left for the Atlantic 
coast to follow lecture invitations at Yale and Princeton Universities and has asked me to 
convey his most cordial wishes to your undertaking... Having spent much time and thought 
on the vitalization of architecture and planning, as especially adapted to tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, Mr. Neutra can well feel with you concerning your problems. He asked me 





to again extend his most cordial wishes to you.”’ 





RICHARD J. NEUTRA. Born 1892. Studied at the Polytechnical College, University of 
Vienna and the Polytechnical College of the University of Zurich. Practised as architect, 
housing specialist, city planner and consultant in various countries in Europe, Asia and South 
and North America. Member of the American Institute of Architects since 1924. President, 
C.I. A. M., & American Chapter for Reconstruction. Lecturer at various technical and other 
institutions. Winner of prizes and awards in open Architectural Competitions. Author of : 
‘How America Builds ” (1926), “America, New Building in the World” (1929) and contributor 
to various other publications. 
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DESERT RESIDENCE 


For Mr. & Mrs. Edgar Kaufmann 


MARG is happy to present a hitherto unpublished recent 
work of Richard J. Neutra. In the second number of MARG 
appeared an illustration of the Edgar J. Kaufmann Guest 
House at Bear Run, Pennsylvania, executed by Frank Lloyd 


Wright in 1939. On the following pages MARG features the 
Desert Residence of Mr, Edgar J. Kaufmann, at Palm Springs, 
California, designed by Richard J. Neutra. 





which spends itself on the Colorado desert at the foothills of Mount San Jacinto, is the winter 

home of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Kaufmann. The house is to be occupied during the last and 
first months of the year when the climate is less favourable about the owner’s eastern city 
apartment. ' 

Mr. Edgar Kaufmann has built and owned buildings in American city centres, as well as 
in outlying and isolated regions, from Lake Huron in Canada, to Bear Run, in Pennsylvania. A 
connoisseur of architecture, interested in building for use as well as for wholesome and imagi- 
native advancement, Mr. Kaufmann has been recognized by his chosen architects as one of the great 
clients such as the art of design has needed in various periods. 

Contemporary architecture has been troubled by implications that it does not respect 
the “genius loci,” the spirit of the spot, or the sentimental attachments to the past which any 
consumer of it is entitled to. For creations not squarely founded on this historical association, 
beauty and aesthetic satisfaction were doubted, if not declared impossible. 

Associations and associative material imported and dragged into an architectural solution 
are very frequently depended on to make for aesthetic acceptance. In a fashionable desert resort 
in California, Spanish tile roofs and sombrero adorned guitar players are depended on to give 
colour to a locale which truly has the most subtle and impressive colour of its own—a beauty 
which, however, is overwhelmed and effaced by the extraneous ornament and visual noises which 
have been brought in and which threaten to crowd it out. 
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Bur [’ between the huge boulders of a glacier of millions of years ago, and in the sun-radiation 


There is beauty full of profound peace in the late afternoon. The soft purples and blues of the mountainscape form a 
dramatic background for the light transparent building in the foreground. 


Big boulders, remnants of a primeval glacier and an electrically operated gate gives privacy to the 
entrance. The desert planting is kept on the outside of the oasis, the stone wall of the garage is executed 
without mortar joints in softly coloured stratified Utah stone. 
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Big boulders with flowering plants in the crevices dot the lawn of the oasis created here by irrigation and give a pleasing 
contrast to the sparkling blue of the sky reflecting swimming pool and the aluminium facias, sash and structural sup- 
ports. Two glass partitions pushed aside and opened curtains permit a glimpse into shaded interiors. 
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From the entrance with 
luminous glass, to fit 
over oxblood lacquered 
cabinet work, a view is 
gained onto the fireplace 
corner of the living quar- 
ters. 
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Looking down from 
the roof porch through 
a red blooming Oca- 
tillo plant onto the 
foothills of San Jac- 
into, the entrance gate 
and the lovely coloured 
dry stone wall. 


Those who study architecture today, may well live to be called on for 
a design of a reception building in a moon crater when rocket ships start a 
regular traffic through space. It is definitely established that no Spaniard 
ever lived or visited the moon. It will therefore be necessary to get along 
without tile roof reminiscences and still fit the landscape. The desert isa 
very similar, almost as extreme a setting of a project . . . and, although lesser 
known, it is also here a fact that no picturesque Spaniards or even Red 
Indians, ever lived on hilly stretches of desert land where there was no 
natural comfort whatever and where water had to be pumped and piped 
from far away. 

The desert, from Arabia to Peru, has indeed been the latest section 
of nature to be made habitable and recognized for its recreational possibilities. 
Much later than the seashore or the mountains, and even less than these 
other locations, it is predicated by a historical style of building. In the 
long stretches of the past, before people like the Kaufmanns, no one except 
recluses and saints, like St. Anthony or Paul of Thebes, have lived in the 
desert which was described as a “‘Devil’s Playground”. And that was 
before modern means to control the climate had technologically been 
developed, which now posed the most interesting problem to owner an 
architect. 


Infra accordion, double aluminium, foil insulation, and embedded 
copper coils, carrying icy water during periods of heat, and hot water during 
cold desert nights, to fit an altogether extreme continental climate, elastically 
adjustable anti-solar devices of heat reflective aluminium to form a screen 
also against desert storms, are the more conspicuous adjustments to the 





locale. But there are more imponderable ones to fit the subtlety of the 
desert landscape, which is easily defiled and damaged in its charm and 
potential satisfaction. It is indeed a most sensitive landscape, where a 
sunrise may be jarred by a far distant telephone pole, or the optical echo 
of starlight on the sand dunes may tracelessly dissolve under the shriil glare 
of a single electric bulb. 


There is no attempt to make the building appear as though it has 
erown out of the sands or boulders, or the aesthetically clean, heated pool, 
as though it was a ‘“‘Natural’’ water hole. It would be rather futile. Any- 
body knows it is not and cannot be so. | 


Those who now inhabit the deserts, whether resort people, or 
engineers, or mechanics of an oil company—not even native labour—are 
cave-dwellers, or, by long biological adaptation, used to the surroundings. 


Contemporary materials, in combination and composition with all 
the known modern conveniences, utilities and equipment, are solely re- 
sponsible for the fact that such a difficult spot can be occupied. For the 
space-forming bodies and enclosures, are used sandwiches of an exterior 
skin, fit to withstand or to react against the atmospherilia; at the same 
time, a structural core was computed to resist the fact that there must be 
great Openings to enjoy intimacy with this strange landscape. Materials 
were used as present market conditions permitted; the low moisture 
content of the air leaves metals rather uncorroded, and preserves timber. 
Glass remains unaffected, but paint pigments fade out with speed and the 
pradiation softens and destroys asphaltic materials. (The roof has been 
covered with crushed ceramic material of snowy reflectiveness). 


The roof porch 
allows a magnificent 
view onto the moun- 
tains and the setting 
sun, Casting its rosy 
glow over the dunes 
in the east. A fire- 
place gives warmth at 
night, a dumbwaiter 
and sink make _ it 
possible to serve meals 
here. 
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Movable vertical aluminium blinds give protection against the 
wind, the desert sand storm and the sun. When closed, they 
form a completely protected room ; when opened they allow air 
movements to give coolness on hot days and permit a view onto the 
towering mountains in the back ground. 


Two wide, sliding-glass partitions allow the desert landscape to 
enter the inner livingspace, and with changing clouds and angles 
of illumination are an ever new delight from morning to night. 


From the owner’s writing desk he can enjoy the towering 
mountains which attracted him to this site. Aluminium vertical 
blinds, when closed protect him and his patio, and when opened, 


grant a sweeping view. 
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The layout must articulate the outdoor 
spaces immediately adjacent to rooms, shade 
and light must be calculated in closest coopera- 
tion with the occupants for their particular 
desire and need—and pool and planting can be 
no afterthought in this man-made oasis. ° 


There is a much more general conviction to 
be abstracted from a design that fits the desert. 

If it is possible and successful, it may be 
also possible, successful, and above all, desirable, 
to make an equally absorbing and penetrating 
study of the many other specific regions from 
the north Brazilian jungle to Alaska, which 
according to the tenets and researches of a truly 
modern architecture, will receive and enjoy 
their specific solutions. 


The quiet, simple outlines of the structure form a pleasing contrast to the rugged mountain landscape in the back- 
ground. From the private quarters in the righthand foreground the owners easily reach the pool for an early morning 
swim. With the curtains pushed back and the sliding glass partition open, the room becomes one with the garden. 
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MOUNTAINS AND MONASTERIES 
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Sri ANAGARIKA GOVINDA 


sions of Tibet in three words, I would say : 

‘mountains and monasteries”. There is no 
country in the world in which higher and 
mightier mountains can be found, nor is there a 
people whose life and thought is more domi- 
nated by monasteries. However, the domina- 
tion of monasteries is not forced upon the coun- 
try but grows as naturally out of its people as 
the mountains grow out of its soil. They both 
dominate without violence through their mere 
presence and steadfastness, and they do not exist 
merely side by side but in close co-operation 
with each other. There is a deep inner relation- 
ship between those mountains and monasteries. 
What they both have in common is greatness, 
solitude, strength. The sloping lines of mighty 
mountains are repeated in the slanting walls of 
massive architecture. Tibetans have conquered 
nature by making use of nature’s own laws and 
forms ; and this not only in the physical but 
in the spiritual sense as well. 

“Proudly isolated on summits beaten by 
the wind, amidst wild landscapes, Tibetan 
Gompas (monasteries) look vaguely aggressive 
as if bidding defiance to invisible foes, at the 
four corners of the horizon (1). Or, when squat- 
ting between high mountain ranges, they often 
assume a disquieting air of laboratories where 
occult forces are manipulated (2). 

“That twofold appearance corresponds to a 
certain reality. The hard conquest of a world 
other than that perceived through the senses, 
transcendental knowledge, mystic realizations, 
mastery over occult forces, such were the aims 
for the pursuit of which were built the lamaist 
towering citadels and those enigmatic cities con- 
cealed in the maze of snowy hills.”—Alexandra 
David-Neels. 


Wherever beauty, solitude and grandeur 
produce an atmosphere of awe and religious 
inspiration, there will be found a sanctuary, a 
hermitage, or a monastery. Many of them were 
founded by monks and mystics who retired into 
caves in order to meditate in the stillness and 
purity of nature. Such caves were later on en- 
larged, decorated with wall paintings and turned. 
into temples around which new dwellings were 
constructed or carved into the living rock until 
a complete monastery had been formed. A 
good example of this is Takdah Gompa (the 
Tiger Rock Monastery) in Western Tibet of 
which I have given here a charcoal sketch (3.) 
The monastery belongs to the Nyingmapa, the 
oldest sect of Tibet, founded by Padma Sam- 
bhava in the 8th century. It is a weird combina- 
tion of rock and masonry. Its main temple-hall 
(Lhakhang) consists of a large cave, the frescoes 
of which are said to date back to the 10th or 11th 
century. The mouth of the cave is closed by a 
two-storied wall, which now forms the right side 
of the courtyard. Behind it a staircase leads to 
the entrance of the cave and to the upper story 


[ I were asked to summarize my impres- 


of the adjoining buildings which likewise are 
built against the rocks. They can be seen over- 
hanging the monastery, crowned by chortens 
(the Tibetan form of stupas). In other places 
the disciples of a hermit built their huts around 
that of their Guru, either on the lofty summit of 
a solitary mountain or on top of a phantastically 
shaped rock-formation, out of which in the 
course of time gcew bigger and statelier buildings. 
Where the conditions were favourable, temples 
and libraries, assembly-halls, courtyards, store- 
houses and dwelling quarters for students and 
guests were added ; and finally complete monas- 
tic universities came into existence, some of them 
real cities, in which thousands of monks are 
living. A third type of monasteries are those 
which have been carved into the face of sheer 
cliffs. All their temples, living quarters, corri- 
dors, etc., are carved into the living rock, and 
only verandahs and windows, sometimes adorned 
with decorative carvings, are visible from the 
outside. Some of these rock-monasteries have 
elaborate facades with balconies, projecting 
roofs and other architectural additions which 
make the whole structure look like a swallow’s 
nest hanging on to the rock high above the 
valley. Whether hermitage, cave, monastic 
town or university, the Gompa is the soul and 
life of Tibet. Without it the country would bea 
desert. The monasteries are the sources of 
culture, the strongholds of civilization, the fort- 
resses of man against the hostile forces of nature. 
And yet, they are the fulfilment of nature, as 
they express its spirit more than any other thing. 
This proves their greatness as architecture. 


2. The Abbot’s Residence 
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There is hardly any other form 
of art that expresses the soul and 
nature of acountry or of a whole 
civilization more perfectly than 
architecture, because architecture 
is a compromise between man and 
nature, a synthesis of mind and 
matter, of material necessities and 
spiritual aspirations. 


In purely secular architecture 
the former prevails, in religious 
and monumental architecture the 
latter. Both, however, are equal- 
ly influenced by climate and land- 
scape, which do not only deter- 
mine the material conditions but 
are at the same time the most 
powerful influences in the growth 
and development of our psychic 
organism. The technical skill of 
man might be counted as another 
factor of importance for the for- 
mative side of architecture. But 
technical skill is generally only the 
consequence of a particular ten- 
dency of the human mind or of 
the subconscious aesthetic atti- 
tude (feeling). Technical skill is 
only developed if there is an urge 
towards a particular achievement. 
Tendental aspihe transcrations of 
the Middle Ages of European civili- 
zation led toa tendency to overcome 
gravitation, to defy the heaviness 
and substantiality of matter, to dis- 
solve its compactness. Consequen- 
tly means and ways were found to 
relieve the tension of walls and 
vaults by a system of secondary, 
supporting arches and to turn solid 
stone into lacework. Up to the 
present day it is a riddle how these 
people, with their comparatively 
primitive standard of mathemati- 
cal knowledge, were able to solve 
the highly intricate problems of 
this complicated architecture. 
Apparently intuition and practi- 
cal experience solved problems 
which baffle even the mind of a 
modern mathematician. At any 
rate the Gothic architect achieved 
the desired effect. By emphasiz- 
ing the vertical, the heaviness of 
matter gave way to a feeling of up- 
ward movement, and by breaking 
up the surface of walls into ela- 
borate, dynamic patterns of lace- 
like carving, the substantiality and 
solidity of matter was dissolved 





3. Monastery hidden in a narrow gorge. 


and dematerialized, which to the Christian was a precon- 
dition if not an equivalent of spiritualization. The Tibetan 
on the contrary emphasizes substantiality and massiveness 
of walls and the horizontal. He is not less spiritual than 
his Christian brother of the Middle Ages, but he is not 
transcendental in the sense that he negates this world for 
the sake of another (“higher”) one; to him, Samsara and 
Nirvana are only two sides of the same reality : the one seen 
with the eyes of ignorance ; the other with the eyes of 
wisdom. The laws and forms of matter are none other 
than the laws and forms of the spirit. 


Thus the Tibetan has a strong sense of matter 
without being a materialist. Matter to him is not merely 
a medium of expression but expression itself. It is some- 
thing which has to be respected for its own inherent quali- 
ties. It is an exponent of reality as much as the mind or 
as little—which really does not change the issue, because if 
everything is illusion then illusionis the only reality. The 
Tibetan believes as little in bodiless spirits as the modern 
scientist in gravitation without matter. Even the most 
wonderful idea is useless and remains unreal as long as it 
is not materialized. Though Tibetan mentality has often 
been compared to that of the Middle Ages of Europe it 
is exactly the opposite with regard to its attitude towards 
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6. Palace of the Kings of Western Tibet. 





matter. ‘This is not only of theo- 
retical value, but the key to the 
understanding of Tibetan life and 
culture, and therefore of Tibetan 
architecture. Because, as we have 
pointed out already, architecture, 
more than any other form of art, 
is a synthesis of life and culture. 
We cannot live in a picture, nor 
in a sculpture, nor inasong. We 
can only admire them (or create 
them, if we are lucky). But we 
live in a house, a palace, a monas- 
tery, and to some extent in a 
temple. So every material form 
and proportion must adequately 
express the spirit of those who 
dwell in them and at the same 
time satisfy their material needs. 
And as these forms are not only 
meant to serve single individuals 
but whole generations, all merely 
accidental elements have been 
excluded and the collective exper- 
ience of many generations has 
gone into their making. 


This traditional aspect of archi- 
tecture in Tibet is further 
strengthened through the limita- 
tion of building materials. There 
is very little choice, as there are 
only three kinds of material avail- 
able to the Tibetan architect : 
stone, clay or mud, and wood. 
Wood, however, is so scarce that 
it can only be used sparingly. As 
Tibetans cannot afford to waste 
the smallest bit of wood, ceilings 
and roofs are not made of planks 
but of round sticks consisting of 
branches and twigs in their natural shape, placed 
closely together and covered with a layer of mud 
or clay. They are supported by beams, the 
length of which determines the average width of 
a room. In bigger rooms the main beams of 
the ceiling rest on wooden pillars. These are 
usually painted dark-red (highly varnished). 
Their upper portion is generally decorated with 
flower, cloud and dragon designs in bright 
colours, just as the brackets and beams above 
them. Besides this, wood is used for balconies 
or the projecting parts of verandahs, and for 
doors and windows. They are generally sur- 
mounted by carved and vividly painted roof-like 
wooden cornices which recede in two or three 
steps towards the upper edge of the window, 
door, or verandah (5). These steps are formed 
by rows of projecting beam-ends supporting 
horizontal ledges. To the uppermost ledge, 
which is longer and more projecting than the 
lower ones, a rainbow-coloured frill of silk or 


5. A Courtyard in an ancient Cave Monastery. 
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cotton is fixed, sometimes to indicate the pre- 
sence of shrine-rooms or quarters inhabited by 
members of the clergy ; because the colours of 
the rainbow correspond to the colours of the 
Buddha’s aura, each colour representing a parti- 
cular quality emanating and radiating from his 
personality. Every respectable family in Tibet 
has its shrine-room (eha-khang) which at the 
same time serves as the main living-room of the 
family ; because religion has not yet become 
a Sunday-morning affair but is an integral part 
of daily life. 

As glass is unknown, or rather not avail- 
able, in Tibet, ordinary windows can only be 
closed with wooden shutters, while those of rich 
dwellings or temples are provided with cloth 
screens of Chinese design, consisting of a wooden 
frame with decorative grating or trellis-work, 
upon which white cloth or paper is tightly fixed. 
The windows are furthermore decorated by a 
red-brown frame with sloping sides painted upon 
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4. Rock-Monastery and Village. ‘Proudly isolated 
on summits, Tibetan Gompas look vaguely aggressive, as if 
bidding defiance to invisible foes.’ 

All illustrations are by Angarika Govinda, except 
7 and 8 by Lee Gotami. 
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7. A Tibetan Home, Ghoom-Takdah Road. 


the outside of the wall (5). This creates the im- 
pression (when seen from outside) that the inner 
space of the window is wider at the base, thus 
repeating and emphasizing the slanting wall of 
the building. 

This shows that the Tibetans have very well 
understood the aesthetic value of slanting lines, 
though they may have had their origin in practical 
considerations, i.e., for strengthening the lower 
parts of high walls. As there is no other 
medium but mud or clay for cementing the 
stones out of which those walls are built, they 
must be fairly massive to withstand the pressure 
of the upper stories and the erosive action of 
wind and weather. Upper stories and. smaller 
buildings are sometimes made of a mixture of 
stone and mud which is poured into the inter- 
space between two layers of planks, which are 
removed when the mixture has become suffi- 
ciently hard. As the climate of Tibet is extre- 
mely dry, this takes very little time and the mud 
becomes fairly hard. If, however, exception- 
ally strong rainfalls occur, roofs and walls of 
sun-baked mud or clay give only a poor protec- 
tion and sometimes they dissolve and collapse. 

In spite of these primitive materials Tibetan 
architecture is most effective and often of monu- 


mental dimensions : like the gigantic palace of 


the Dalai Lama, or the palaces of the former 


kings of Western Tibet (6), to give only a few 
examples. But even simple buildings, like the 
average farmhouse 1 & 10, look imposing in 


their fortress-like compactness and_ solidity. 


Tibetans have a special preference for solidity, 
strength, heaviness and monumental greatness. 
They do not try to escape gravitation or to divert 
it through the construction of vaults and arches. 
On the contrary they try to emphasize the weighti- 
ness of matter and to make it aesthetically effec- 
tive. They achieve this purpose not only by 
the slanting lines of walls and windows but by 
accentuating the edges of their flat roofs with 
dark red-brown cornices which form a heavy 
horizontal line (like the protruding edge of a lid), 
separating most effectively the white or light- 
ochre walls from the dark blue of the sky. 
When buildings rise up in a terrace-like fashion, 
as it is mostly the case with big monasteries, 
these red-brown cornices are like the punctua- 
tion ina rising rhythm, and they beautifully set 
off one building against the other. Only temples 
and monastic buildings possess this decorative 
red-brown cornice, and it is not only used at the 
edge of the main roofs, but also for the small 
roof-like cornices over every window and veran- 
dah, and over the main entrances of those build- 
ings. This red-brown (the characteristic colour 
of Tibetan landscapes) is also repeated in the 
colours of the outer window-frames. 


The construction of these cornices is one 
of the greatest curiosities of architectural decora- 
tion. Their red-brown surface is formed by 





8. A wooden shack, Ghoom. 
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9. White house with green windows, Ghoom-Takdah Road. 


the evenly cut ends of tightly packed twigs or 
small sticks which are held in position between 
two rows of projecting beams. In contrast 
to the deep red-brown of the twig-ends, the sur- 
faces of the cut-off ends of the beams are painted 
white, so that they appear like two rows of 
pearls. It is as if one were seeing the actual 
cross-section of a massively built roof. The 
real one, naturally, is not even half the thickness 
of this decorative blind which has been super- 
imposed upon the plain wall. But it again 
proves, as I have mentioned before, the Tibetan 
predilection for massive forms and clear struc- 
tural decoration. To him, architectural decora- 
tion must either be derived from function or 
must emphasize it: it is function raised into 
visible expression. 


In this respect Tibetan architecture seems 


to have a certain affinity to our own modern’ 


architecture. In fact, when showing pictures of 
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Tibetan monasteries and temples, I have often 
heard the remark : ‘I never thought that such 
modern buildings existed in Tibet!” The reason 
I believe, is that we now-a-days are striving 
after simplicity, clearness, and functional 
truthfulness. We abhor meaningless decoration 
and prefer plain walls, monumental proportions, 
big cubic blocks. We have again learned to 
appreciate the horizontal and to respect the 
materials which we employ. All this we find 
in Tibetan architecture. 

It certainly can be said that the Tibetan has 
created a maximum of effect with a minimum 
of building-materials and technical means. He 
has created something so powerful and noble, 
that it appeals to people of all races and times. 
It is, truly speaking, timeless architecture. 

(Further articles on Tibetan architectural 
decoration and interior architecture will be 
published in future issues of this magazine.) 


Tibetan Village with Chortens (stupas). 
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is spent in sleeping. Nature would not re- 

quire this rest, if it were not essential to 
our well-being. For sleep is very certainly 
nature’s sweet restorer; quiet, sound, undis- 
turbed slumber being one of those things which 
brace the body up to resist all influences which 
tend to undermine health or render the indivi- 
dual liable to disease. 

If the fullest possible benefit is to be obtain- 
ed from the hours passed in it, the sleeping-room 
must be chosen with the greatest of care, and 
made the brightest, cleanest and most hygienic 
of all the rooms of the house. Few people 
realize, however, how much can be done in the 
planning and construction of a bedroom to make 
the conditions there conducive to what is com- 
monly called ‘ta good night’s sleep”’. 

If we study the history of the sleeping-room, 
it is astonishing what a long time it took for this 
function of the house to be definitely isolated 
from the others. Mediaeval sleeping accommo- 
dation was promiscuous, uncomfortable and dis- 
gusting. But when separate bedrooms became 
established, it was usual to put them away from 
the external walls, at the back of the house, 
without light or ventilation. 


CS ieaeacin like thirty per cent of our lives 





Indeed, sleeping comfort seems to have been 
surprisingly neglected, though not sleeping 
magnificence. (Evelyn refers to the Queen’s 
bed in 1662 as an embroidery of silver and crim- 
son velvet, costing £8,000, which in our money 
is an enormous sum.) 

It was not uncommon in great houses, and 
universal in small ones, for bedrooms to be pas- 
sages to other rooms. In many houses there 
was only one bedroom which was not a passage. 
We demand privacy in our bedroom and the 
moving sun flooding through big windows. 

And what of the bedstead ? Bedsteads have 
been in use for many thousands of years among 
the ancient Hindus. There was the canopied 
bed too. In certain Buddhist bas-reliefs both in 
India and Java, the bed is depicted. One of the 
Buddhist precepts for the monks and for those 
among the lay folk wishing to practice the eight 
or the ten precepts, was abstention from the use 
of high beds and furniture generally. The bed of 
the householder was in a kind of living-room 
apart from the female quarters, but in ancient 
Buddhist cave monasteries there were separate 
bedrooms or cells with beds sometimes carved 
out of rock, as in Karli Caves and Baja. In the 
Ajanta frescoes too, there are divans depicted. 


This bedroom is rather large for the average small home, but it shows commendable 





lack of fussiness and unnecessary ornamentation while having plenty of fresh air and light. 
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Marco Polo says, when describing his visit 
to the province of Maabar (Madras): “The 
natives make use of a kind of bedstead, or cot, 
of very light cane-work, so ingeniously contrived 
that when they repose on them, and are inclined 
to sleep, they can draw close the curtains about 
them by pulling astring. This they do in order 
to exclude the tarantulas, which bite grievously, 
as well as to prevent their being annoyed by 
fleas and other vermin ; whilst at the same time 
the air, so necessary for mitigating the excessive 
heat, is not excluded. Indulgences of this nature, 
however, are enjoyed only by persons of rank 
and fortune ; others of the inferior class lie in 
the open streets.””’ Even today, thousands of 
citizens may be seen sleeping out in the open 
streets in most of the principal cities of India. 


of ropes stretched across a wooden framework — 
much like our charpoy. The bed was hung with 
rich materials from a canopy suspended from the 
ceiling. These hangings had a purpose: they 
were not mere decoration, they ensured privacy 
in a room that might contain other sleepers and 
they kept off the bitter draughts. 

In the 13th century tester beds were seen, 
and in the 15th came the large square bedsteads 
that have lasted until modern times. In the 
later 15th century a panelled bed-head came in, 
which developed into the Elizabethan four-poster. 
Soon most of the poor had some kind of bed. 
The truckle bed, for servants or children, was 
very popular. It wasa low bed on wheels which 
could be pushed under the large bed. 

Stump beds, in which the posts were short 





Bedding in a box, under a cannopy, develops into the rope-slung four-poster of which 
the tent bed is a later variety. 


In early times the mattress was formed of 
hide strips, with perhaps the head and foot 
boards richly ornamented and carved. The 
bedsteads of the Egyptians and other early 
peoples were not unlike our couches, and the 
Romans made something of the kind to rest on. 
In England and other countries for many years, 
the only bedstead for the bulk of the people was 
the floor, but soon the richer classes began to 
sleep upon wooden benches. These were some- 
times placed in recesses or screened off by 
curtains from the main apartment. 

In other European countries, beds were not 
used by the common people until comparatively 
recent times, and the practice of sleeping on the 
stove still persists in Slavonic countries, where 
the cold makes this imperative. 

In various countries, such as Scotland and 
Brittany, wall-beds were used for many years. 

ese were built like a cupboard with sliding 
doors and were designed to ensure some privacy 
for members of households where only one room 
was used for living and sleeping. 

In the United States, in order to economize 
in space, bedsteads that collapsed and fitted 
vertically into a niche in a wall were in common 
use and are still quite frequently encountered. 

The earliest prototype of the modern bed 
was a shallow chest in which the bedding was 
placed. The first attempt at a soft basis consisted 


and there was no canopy, show a development 
towards our ideas, but the fourposter, though 
lighter and simpler in design during the 18th 
century, persisted well into Victorian times. 
The tent bed of the 18th and 19th centuries was 
a cheaper variant of the four-poster, in which a 
light metal framework supported hangings that 
nearly covered it. The mattress in these beds 
was usually stuffed with feather and laid over 
a row of wooden slats. 


This is a room in a week-end house where 
the lack of space has been overcome by 
providing bunks in tiers of two. 





(The great bed of 
Ware (12' x 12’) isa 
historical curiosity.) 

The contempo- 
rary use of four- 
posters is mere affec- 
tation, since we do 
not need curtains 
for privacy nor to keep out draughts. A low 
bed with a head and perhaps a foot panel is 
general today. We have no hangings but we 
have springs. 


What mote is there to say about the bed ? 
The problem is so simple—to make it soft— 
that its history is structural or stylistic rather 
than functional. 


That much about the bed! 


Apart from sleeping, what other function 
does one carry out in one’s bedroom ? Dress 
and undress of course ! 








The sleeping end of a combined bed and sitting room 
for a young girl. 





have ever occupied a 
‘ bed-sitter’’ know 
that the chief trouble 
is clothes. It is not 
pleasant to wake up 
and see the discarded 
garments of yester- 
day: in fact, the 
smaller the bedroom, the smaller the accom- 
modation altogether, the more necessary is a 
dressing-room even though there is only just 
room to stand in it and reach everything from 
its fitted cupboards. 
This brings us to the most important equip- 
ment for the bedroom—after the bed—and that 
is, storage space for clothes. 
This was originally in chests. But it was 
found to be an abominable contraption. To get 
at things underneath, everything on top had to 
be moved. Little objects were difficult to find. 
To overcome this a small box with a lid—the 





The chest becomes the mule-chest and then the chest-of-drawers. 


Not at all ! 

For ‘never undress in your bedroom,”’ 
advises Le Corbusier. ‘‘It is nota clean thing to 
do and makes the room horribly untidy.” 

But then where does one dress and un- 
dress ?” In the dressing room, naturally ! 

It is common to think that the dressing- 


room is a luxury. Not at all. The bedroom 
can be proportionately smaller without suffering, 
since it will contain no furniture but the bed, 
bedside fittings and perhaps a chair or so. (Wells 
Coates, in planning his minimum flats at Hamp- 
stead, supplied a dressing-room, though there is 
only one living-sleeping room.) Those who 


purse or till—was fitted on one side at the top 
for such objects. 

The next development was the mule-chest, 
with one or two drawers at the bottom. From 
this the development tothchest-of-drawers was 
natural, though surprisingly slow. This was 
next raised on Jegs, owing to the inconvenience 
of the lower drawers, and was called the tall- 
boy. As need for storage grew, the double chest 
or tall-boy developed. 

The natural supplement to the chest was 
the ward-robe, in which clothes could be hung, 
keeping them creaseless and aired and enabling 
them to be seen easily for selection. But the 


The wardrobe becomes the compact fitted cupboard serving for both, and now generally built 
into the wall. The bed fitting supplies table, telephone, clock, wireless controls and lights. 











wardrobe and the chest of drawers are today 
obsolete. We no longer need such storage 
room : we have less clothes, less in variety and 
less in bulk. Because of this we can manage 
with one compact piece of furniture, of which 
there are several excellent designs and in which 
there is a proper place for every garment. It 
combines ward-robe and chest of drawers. But 
better even than this combination piece are 
the built-in fitted cupboards of any well-designed 
modern house. No furniture for use need be 
imported into the bedroom but the bed, besides 
fittings and chairs, for the dressing-table too 
may be built-in with its own lighting system 
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and a door or roll shutter to close it off in the 
day-time. 

Finally, what about sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the servants? It has been generally 
neglected until quite recent times. To begin 
with, it is always the floor of a passage—or round 
the kitchen fire. But when masters and mis- 
tresses became nicer themselves the servants’ 
sleeping accommodation was removed from the 
passage or kitchen and a 10’ x 10’ box of a room 
was given over to the servants for living, sleeping 
and most other things. It is hoped a more 
decent standard will prevail in the new architec- 
ture if it is to be the reflection of a more decent 
mentality. 
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RURAL INDIA 


N these days of post-war reconstruction, the 
word planning is on everyone’s lips— 
especially planning for better conditions of 

living for the masses. As these masses are 
predominantly rural populations, a great deal 
of this planning will have to be in the nature of 
rural uplift, which does not only mean the provi- 
sion of a few parks and schools and dispensaries, 
but better housing conditions, because it is here 
that a proper civic sense can be developed in the 
masses, thereby teaching them just how to 
co-operate to make this countrywide planning a 
success. 


Of course, this is a gigantic problem, and 
it may take years to get it beyond the blue-print 
stage ; but if we are to get on with it, a beginning 
Concrete Road 7 feet broad and 1000 feet long. must be made, and it is noteworthy that the 

The drain alongside has also been conereted. Cement Marketing Company of India, Limited, 
have done something actively about this, by 
carrying out certain small-scale improvements 
with cement concrete in a score of villages 
scattered throughout the country. 


The illustrations reproduced here, give a 
good idea of the numerous uses to which cement 
can be put, and although due to transport and 
other difficulties, it is not now available in large 
quantities, it is the ideal building material for the 
poor man: it is permanent, trouble-free and 
economical in the long run. 


It is heartening that villagers everywhere 
evinced a keen desire to improve their sur- 
roundings in the manner demonstrated, and we 
do sincerely hope that the day is not far distant 
when the average Indian villager can claim 
clean and hygienic surroundings as an elemen- 
tary human right. 





Tt is casy to keep this shed clean, the manger, 
floor, and trough are made of concrete. A much-needed improvement in the market place. It 1s 
large and airy; the floor, walls and columns are concreted 


A cattle drinking trough centraly situated. bey 
and the huge drain in front ensures cleanliness. 
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Concrete shelves for utensils. 


This concrete grain silo has created 
considerable interest among local agri- 
culturists : the advantages are obvious. 
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| An improved well with a santary latrine 1 
Concrete dust-bin with an open- nearby, constructed in conerete. | 
ng for burning or removing 3 | i 
: refuse. Sanitary latrine ; a very essential factor m any } 
improvement scheme. | 





Concrete soak pits for disposai} 
of water from houses. | 
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Among those who greeted MARG Magazine on 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abdu! Kalam Aza 


at es 


Naidu; Lady Mountbatten; H. H. The Maharaja o 
K. G. Saiydain; Dr. Zakir Hussain; 
Self-Government of Ceylon; Prof. Hugo Bergman 
University, U.S.S.R.; Mr. J. M. Richards, Editor, . ‘: 
Editor, Techniques et Architecture, Paris; and many other eminent public men, 


Because Ys te nly one of oe he 
a Cll Tl OF IOEAS 


its inception and gave us appreciative criticism 
d, Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, Mrs. Sarojini 
f Mysore; H. H. The Maharani of Cooch Behar; 
Ministers of Education, Health and Local 
Tae a Cue Akhviledani of the Georgian 
Architectural Review, London, M. Andre Bouxin, 


Stella Kramrisch; the 


architects and art critics from all parts of the world. 


Mh ua Indians returning from abroad find MARG the perfect gift togive theirfriends overseas, to whom 


they would like to send a remembrance. 


Many Europeans and Americans in India have found that MARG settles their gift problem as 
hich also gives an idea of our ancient cultural tradition. What could 


it is something of Modern India w . 
*» as one of our admirers describes 


be better than a Gift Subscription to the ‘‘Lovliest magazine in Asia 
it! Your friends will receive it four times a year and an attractive card bearing your greetings will 





be gudie VO View Goiulows :—- 


At last we have in India an art 
journal which is by no means inferior 
to any art journal in the world in 
quality of production and richness of 
content....-.-. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 

For the first time, with the ap- 
pearance of this quarterly, India has a 
magazine of architecture and the arts 
to-day, whose contents, make-up and 
reproductions are of European standard. 

The Statesman, Calcutta. 


In a class by itself among periodi- 
cals devoted to India’s cultural renaiss- 
ance is MARG... 
that the newcomer will realize the great 


We sincerely hope 


promise that its first issue holds out. 


Illustrated Weekly, Bombay. 


= 


accompany the first number of your gift. 


a new word in the 


| take it to 


MARG is 
vocabulary of aesthetics; 
mean a pure path in a land without 


conflict of creeds and cultures. 
Shahid Suhrawardy, Bengal. 


Itis with great interest and pleasure 
that we read the issue of your excellent 
journal, which you so kindly sent us. 
We appreciate this all the more as it is 
the first architectural journal we have 
from India. 


David Arkin U.S.5.R. 


Mr. Neutra has enthusiastically 
shown your magazine to his young 
friends and students and has asked me 
to convey his most cordial wishes to 


He is indeed glad 
to support your lovely publication.... 


For Richard ] Neutra, U.S.A. 


your undertaking. 





ieltie- taker tities 


| have just received a copy of MAR 

for January 1947. | must immediate 
send you my compliments on a supe! 
production. This seems to me to | 
the handsomest art publication got 0 
anywhere in the world to-day. It is ft 
of extraordinarily interesting mater! 
and we were all delighted to get it her 
Arthur Upham Pope, New Yor 


This is anew and sumptuous mag 
zine of architecture and art, edited | 
Mulk Raj Anand the well known wi 
ter.. We wish MARG a long 4° 
useful career. 


The Hindu, Madra 


MARG is an attempt to infu: 
healthy aesthetic taste in the comme 
man, to devote thought and attenti< 
to the planning of cities. It fills 
urgent need. 


Bharat Jyoti, Bomba 











GC] Hko FOLK 


OF BENGAT, 


By Bishnu Dey and John Irwin. 





The folk-culture became the principal medium 
through which these religious revolts (religious 
in form but social in content) were spread among 
the people, and in due course, like the move- 
ments themselves, the folk-culture became a 
means of defying the priestly ethic, always in the 
guise of a rich humanism, implying the sensuous 
appreciation of life as something to be accepted 
and enjoyed, in marked contrast to the orthodox 
emphasis on speculation and on prayer and 
asceticism. 

The element of revolt or protest is important 
for an understanding of the essential characteris- 
tics of Bengal folk-culture and largely accounts 
for its exceptional vitality as a social tradition. 
Throughout Indian History, whenever Brahmin 
oppression was acutely felt, there had always 
been a tendency on behalf of the people to rally 
behind the indigenous pre-Aryan myths and 
rituals as a subtle and partly unconscious means 
of expressing their protest. The abstract spe- 
culations of Brahmin philosophy had no appeal 
for a people concerned primarily with rain and 
crops, and with the concrete season-to-season 
struggle with Nature, upon which their precari- 
ous livelihood depended. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the people’s need to assert mass- 
unity in resistance to oppression should revive 
memories of, and take colour from, the archety- 
Pal patterns of their former experience of group- 
ife. 


A miraculous incident in the life of 
Rama as a child with reference to the 
hoary crow, Bhusandi, is here depicted. 
The gradation of colours for water holds 
good for the sky also. 
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The humiliation of invincible Ra- 
vana—flushed with vanity at the 
boon of immortality conferred upon 
him by Brahma—at the hands of 
Bali, the king of monkeys, is here 
depicted with great vigour. Bali 
grapples with the demon king, fas- 
tened in his tail, ducks him heartily 
in four oceans, the waves of which 
are probably indicated by the con- 
ventional patterns fringing the panel. 
Sharp jagged and diagonal lines 
denote the powerless form of Ravana 
and the striding figure of Bali. A 
shallow sweeping arch above unites 
the rugged movements of the compo- 
nent parts of the picture. 


Thus, the essential basis of Bengal folk 
culture is a tension which has always existed 
between the temple or court culture on the one 
hand and the popular pre-Aryan modes of cul- 
tural expression (ultimately deriving from group- 
ritual) on the other. This complex yet clearly 
definable conflict explains why Indian folk-art 
always presupposes a certain freedom among the 
people in their choice of form and idiom, a 
freedom to reject the priestly form and to 
assert their own form in defiance of orthodoxy. 
To be followed in its full significance, the process 
must be grasped with some degree of depth. 
It is a two-fold, simultaneous process of accept- 
ance and rejection : the people accept the main 
structure because the centralization symbolized 
by temple or court promises greater security (in 
contrast to pre-class society), but at the same 
time there arises the impulse of rejection—a 
defiant self-assertion within the main structure 
because parallel with the enhanced sense of 
security is an awareness of increased social 
division. It is precisely this simultanecus pro- 
cess of acceptance and rejection which provides 
the basic tension from which Bengal folk-culture 
has arisen. 


It follows therefore that the approach to the 
subject-matter as well as the formal conventions 
of the Bengal folk-artist are altogether distinct 
from those of the orthodox temple-art. Even 
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Tara-Brata Alpona, Faridpur District. Generally 
the young girls draw the Brata-Alpona during the winter 
season, specially in the Bengali month of Magh. The 
Alpona of Tara Brata is the most favourite one. It re- 
presents the sun with the rays at the top flanked by Siva- 
Durga motifs, the moon at the bottom and in between the 
sun and the moon the universe is placed with sixteen stars. 
Below the moon the earth is represented as the seat of the 
devotee, and on the right side various kinds of ornaments 
and house-hold goods are drawn. This Tara-Brata is 
to be practised every day in the month of Magh and on the 
last day of that month all the motifs drawn before are to 
be shown simultaneously. They add Sat-Satin (co-wives) 
conjugal birds, trees, fish, bride and bridegroom in the 
palanquin and various objects to vivify the life of the village 
folk ; there is hardly anything left out of their Alpona 
drawings on that particular day. 


the gods and goddesses and the legendary heroes 
are invariably heretical in origin, and till to-day 
many of them are not recognized by orthodox 
priests. 

When we consider Bengal folk-art in detail 
we find that all these factors have a very close 
bearing on its essential characteristics. 

The objects themselves may be arbitrarily 
divided into six categories: (1) paintings, 
(2) wood-carvings, (3) terra-cotta mouldings 
and modellings, (4) dolls and toys (wood or 
clay), (5) textiles, and (6) alponas, a special 
form of floor-decoration drawn in rice-paste and 
used for rituals. 

The paintings are further divisible into 
several categories, varying in different parts of 
the province. One variety, known as pats, 
are executed in the form of long scrolls illustra- 
ing episodes in the popular epics or mythological 
stories. These scrolls are painted by itinerant 


singers (patuas) who use them to illustrate their 
songs, unrolling them episode by episode as they 
sing. Each scroll is usually from twenty to 
twenty-five feet in length, approximately two 
feet in width, and illustrates twelve or fifteen 
different episodes in the story. 


Other forms of Bengal folk-painting are the 
Lakshmi-sare, an earthen plate painted on the 
inside with mythological figures, and used exten- 
sively throughout Eastern Bengal in connection 
with ritual-worship and the manuscript illu- 
stration for the palm-leaf editions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana. 

The wood-carvings and terra-cotta plaques 
are usually made to illustrate scenes either from 
the life of Krishna or from the popular epics. 
The last three, however, have an air of ortho- 
doxy and technical education. 

The dolls and toys were originally made for 
ritual purposes or as spirit-guardians for the folk 
shrines, but to-day they are more often made 


Maghmandal-Brata Alpona, Dacca District. Drawn 
with five coloured powders. The main burnt-brick colour 
is used in drawing the sun on the top, the first circle of the 
central universe (Mandal) and the seat of the devotee. 
Left side : toilet objects and ornaments. Right side: a 
cloth, a Mandar tree, a Lakshmi-casket, a running horse, 
and a pair of bangles. It is curious to note that only 
in the Alpona of the Maghmandal Brata, which is another 
favourite Brata-story of the country girls, the use of various 
coloured powders are to be seen. In this Alpona, the five 
circles with the sun on the top and the moon at the bottom 
are to be drawn by lines incised on the earth. The first 
circle usually filled up with powdered bael leaves (green), 
the second one with pounded turmeric (yellow), the third 
one with powdered husk burnt (black), the fourth one with 
powdered rice (white), the fifth one with powdered brick 
(red). And the sun is fully covered with powdered brick 
and the moon with powdered rice. 








Wooden female dolls, Burdwan District. 





Painted on awhite coating; lines bold. Colour 


is a well-marked feature in the wooden dolls and toys. In this case, the artist lays more stress on 


colour and the forms are rendered more vivid by nei 
particular portions of the body which are already indicated, strong splashes of the artist's 
Fi dipped in principal colours. In the wooden dolls some attention is alwavys 


are applie 


its application. 


To throw into prominence the 
brush 
aid to their 


features. The general outline of the form of these wooden dolls bears a striking resem lance to the 
case in which an Egyptian mummy is preserved and they are sometimes called ‘mummy’ dolls. 


as children’s playthings. There are two distinct 
kinds : those made of clay, which are sometimes 
moulded in casts but more commonly moulded 
freely by hand ; and those made of wood, which 
are carved and usually painted in bright full-tone 
colours. These dolls and toys vary in conven- 
tional form from district to district and it is a 
simple matter for anybody familiar with Bengal] 
folk-art to be able to tell at first sight the particu- 
lar part of the Province in which any particular 
doll or toy is made. The clay toys include 
many varieties of animals which are still com- 
monly used as spirit-guardians (the horse is 
believed to be particularly efficacious in this 
respect and is often found at the shrines of the 
unorthodox, semi-Buddhist god, Dharma, 
usually situated under trees and also at the 
shrines of Satyapir, worshipped by Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike. ‘There are various 
images of the mother goddess and other fertility- 
symbols, closely identical in form with the fer- 
tility-symbols dating back to 3000 B,C.-in the 
excavations of N. W. India. Also common 
among these dolls are representations of simple 
domestic scenes, such as women at hair-dressing 
and mother-and-child themes. 


_ The only kind of textile which survives to-day 
in the category of pure folk-art is the elaborately 
embroidered quilt, known as Kantha. These 


Se 


quilts are made entirely from waste materials, 
and it is part of the convention that no new 
thread shall be used. They are made only for 
use within the family and never on any account 
for sale or exchange, very often dedicated by the 
daughter to her father or by the wife to her hus- 
band. There is considerable scope for variation 
of design within certain general conventions of 
form, and the work is always executed with 


painstaking care end attention to detail, some- 


times taking several years to finish. 


The alponas, which have been described 
earlier as a special form of floor decoration for 
rituals, provide some of the most interesting 
material in the whole field of Bengal folk-art. 
Briefly, these. rituals may be described as 
ceremonies for the group-expression of desire 
(for rain, for crops, etc., and in particular, 
for the safety of _ children), performed at all 
times of crises by the women of the villages. 
In most:of these rituals the priests are altoge- 
ther excluded, the ceremony being con- 
ducted by the women themselves, and in other 
cases the priest plays only a minor role. The 
basic idea behind such rituals is that desire, 
when mimed and expressed through group- 
ritual, assumes enhanced possibilities of being 
realized. The alponas, or floor decoratiqnS afte 


integral with the whole ceremony and play a 
central part. For instance, at the time of year 
when the crops are ripening, a popular ritual is 
performed with the help of a drawing of a tree 
as a symbol! of fertility. The tree is first drawn 
on the ground in white rice-paste according to 
elaborate conventions of desigi which then forms 
the centre for the action of the ritual, when the 
women chant in chorus :— 

We worship the painted Mandir tree 

Which promises us granaries full of rice 

and paddy. 
We worship the rice-paste drawing of the 
Mandir 
Knowing that our homeland will be rich in 
gold and silver....etc. 

In another typical brata or ritual which is 
practised at times of drought, the women again 
draw an elaborate tree symbol ; and the climax 
of the ritual is reached when water is sprinkled 


over the drawing through a hole in the bottom 


of an earthen pot. The pot is supposed to re- 
present clouds, and it is believed that as a result 
of this ritual being performed the rain-giving 
_ deities will be forcibly reminded of the needs 
of the crops. 

Another very important ritual is performed 
for the safe upbringing of children—the ritual 
known as Shasti. And another for the safety 
of those travelling by river, whence the abstract 
representation of a boat is drawn on the ground 
and the women mime the act of rowing. 

These and countless other rituals are very 
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_ A hanging scroll from Birbhum District, depicting 
Krishnalila. Upper scene: stealing of clothes of the 
milkmaids by Krishna on the tree; clothes hanging on 
different branches and nude milkmaids begging for their 
garments. Middle scene : Krishna seated on a chair 
under a tree, listening to the milkmaids. Lower scene : 
Krishna as a milkman carrying Dadhibhandas (pots con- 
taining curds) with four milkmaids. Each scene is sepa- 
rated by horizontal lines with vertical borders. These 
paintings are characterized by primitive qualities: vigour, 
naive directness, circular dottings and simple and pure 
colourings. On the right of the picture are paintings on 
Laxmi-Sara (earthen plates), which are extremely interest- 






ing and show almost stationary character in their execu- 
tion. They are marked by striking boldness and careless 
freedom in design. 


important for a proper understanding of the 
essential character of folk-culture. They are 


fundamental in the living experience of the 
people and reflect their whole attitude to life, 
giving rise to a culture rich in drama and imagi- 
nation and deriving tremendous vitality from its 
group-character. 


_ Horses mounted on wheels, Tippera 
District. The wooden figure toys are 
treated with a great economy of means 
both in form and decoration. These 
qualities of simplicity charge them with 
strength and vigour. In these wooden 
dolls and toys, colour scheme is repre- 
sented by red, black and blue, and yellow 
forms the general ground of the body, 
The treatment of the line is specially 
worthy of notice and represents a very 
old tradition. (Below: Earthen mask, 
M-ymensingh.) 
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Sakti Pat from Birbhum. A round Chalachitra controls the upright movement of the 
Goddess Durga striding upon a super-human lion and a fallen demon, flanked by Lakshmi, Saras- 
wati, Ganesa, Karttikeya and pillars in the background. Unlike her counterpart from Bandura, 
the figure of Durga is tall and rests monumentally on a pyramidal pedestal. Billowing draperies 
of the background harmonize with the parallel movement of the numerous hands and vertical 
pillars act as a foil to the multiple curves of the design. The colour scheme is also noteworthy. 
The blue garment of the Goddess, between heavy bounding lines, freely applied, lends particular 
emphasis to the figure of the Goddess, dwarfing all other figures in the group. Shades of blue, indigo, 
Indian red, yellow, yellow ochre, green and white are all skilfully applied to make this picture vib- 
rate with energy. (Plate and caption by courtesy of the Journal of the Society of Oriental Art.) 


Cane work on the ceiling 
of a thatched cottage, Bir- 
bhum District. Cane strips 
interlaced with crosswise 
bamboo frames resulting in 
various patterns. The spiral 
knots are made with cane 
strips in order to tighten or 
contract the different parts 
of the articles that are 
manufactured. But when 
this skill in basket-making 
is used in cottage architec- 
ture, it creates various geo- 
metrical patterns. As a 
result, we find specimens of 
highly artistic craftsman- 
ship on the ceilings of that- 
ched cottages in Bengal. 
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Two main features of Bengal folk-art are 
perhaps common to all folk-art throughout the 
world : first, its strictly functional or craft 
character ; and secondly, its marked tendency 
towards conventional abstractions of form. 


The functional or craft character follows 
the course from the fact that folk-culture is a 
phenomenon peculiar to the mediaeval or feudal 
way of life, where the individual functional role 
in the community is determined on the bases of 
craft. Folk-art is never regarded by those who 
practise it as an activity justified for its own sake. 
Its forms and patterns arise unselfconsciously 
from the wish to communicate against a back- 
ground of community culture. Similarly, the 
tendency towards abstract form follows natur- 
ally in a community-culture where the people 
are agreed about content ; and the stronger the 
background of community feeling the more 
pronounced becomes this tendency . towards 
abstraction. a 





Some writers on folk-art in Europe have 
commented upon a universal tendency towards 
stylization in folk-art. Experience in Bengal 
suggests that this is not in fact the case as long 
as the support in tradition is still a living and 
vital force in society. Folk-forms become sty- 
lized and frozen into formule only when the 
social structure on which the culture depends is 
breaking down, or when they have been assimi- 
lated and transformed by the orthodox culture. 
Moreover, it is important to stress that that 
formalism in folk-art, as in Gothic art, is never 
the black-and-white alternative to naturalistic 
tendency which had asserted itself simultane- 
ously, as early as the Pala period and as late as 
the 19th century, and the same artist may be 
either formalistic or naturalistic according to the 
precise function and communicative aim of the 
work in hand. Something like that freedom 
from skill-fetish can perhaps be found 
in a modern (in the European sense) painter 
like Jamini Roy. 


Brass rice-measures Birbhum District. The main design (left) representing a pair of inter- 
locked pigeons. Heads separated, body from neck to tail completely united. Each design 


demarcated below by a flower-like moti 
works. (Right) Main design demarcated by 


in the district of Birbhum are richly varied in 


f and on the top by horizontal lines. Incised lined 
animal and fish motif, etc. 
design and excellent in workmanship. Besides 


The rice bowls found 


this motif, other designs, both floral and animal, are also executed either by twisting or by 
engraving on these bowls. 
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It is also perhaps worth stressing that 
genuine folk-art is something entirely distinct 
from primitive art. Although it is true that the 
folk-tradition draws from the memory of primi- 
tive ritual, it must nevertheless be emphasized 
that the actual folk element appears only at the 
stage when society is organized on a settled class 
basis. Early primitive, Neolithic, art sometimes 
shows a weakness in the artist’s sense of con- 
sistent symmetry and composition, a weakness 
which was perhaps inevitable in a society which 
did not allow for the free movement of the 
individual within the social whole, essential 
before a three-dimensional sense of composition 
could develop. It was not until society had 
advanced to a new stage of security, implicit in 
the advance from a primitive co-operative society 
to settled agriculture, that the conditions neces- 
sary for this advance arose. This distinction 
between the two stages of visual expression is 
clearly seen in the contrast between Bengal folk- 
art and the art of the aboriginal tribes which 
inhabit the Western areas of the province. AlI- 
though the influence of Bengal folk-art has 
penetrated strongly into these tribal areas, and 
vice versa, the resultant hybrid art remains essen- 
tially simple in its lack of any developed sense 
or rather emphasis on formal composition. 
Perhaps a glance at the reason for that would 
also help us to understand the peculiar kind of 
folk-art that we find in Bengal. A _ neglected 
corner of Aryan India, Bengal must have been 


the home of pre-Aryan settlers; at least she 
must have known neighbourly inroads of the 
aboriginals on her western as well as on her 
eastern borders. Secondly, we must remember 
that Bengal passed through a long period of ten- 
sion, of influence and adjustment, of acceptance 
and rejection and reorientation, and came to 
have a very rich and flexible mythos. This is an 
important distinction and it is here that Bengal 
folk-art acquires its characteristic richness. 
Lowenfeld, who allies primitive art to expres- 
sionist haptic art or imaginative or ideoplastic 
style, says: “Works in what has been called 
the imaginative or ideoplastic style are comple- 
tely dominated by the artist’s subjective relation- 
ship to his environment.” He says further : 
“The world of expressionistic art is the world of 
expression, of feelings, of subjective processes.’’ 
Now, in the popular art of Bengal, the expres- 
sion, the feelings, the subjective processes have 
the sanction of a long tradition of a complex 
society which, moreover, at one end of the circle, 
had a highly sophisticated culture. 

When people see examples of Bengal folk- 
art for the first time they are often struck by its 
many points of affinity with the arts of earlier 
civilizations, particularly those of Egypt, Crete 
and Mexico ; and from this likeness they are 
sometimes led to suppose that there have been 
lateral influences. Although such a possibility 
cannot be entirely ruled out, its underlying as- 
sumptions must nevertheless be challenged. It 


A Kantha, used as a wrapper for the body. Pieces of cloth are joined 


together by some long stitches to prepare the ground of the kantha. The ground being pre- 
pared, vegetable and animal motifs are embroidered along with the borders mostly with 
geometric designs onthem, Generally these kanthas may be divided into four parts accord- 
ing to designs. And in these four chambers are woven various kinds of lotuses, creepers, 
trees, elephants, horses, fishes, chariots, birds and social pictures or pictures depicting the 
Puranic and Epic stories. No similarity is maintained in the designs of the different 
chambers. Generally threads taken from coloured borders of a sari are used in sewing 
kanthas. The chief colours of the designs are black, red, yellow, and blue. After em- 


broidering all the designs, a kantha is finished by running stitches across the ground with 
white thread to give it greater durability. Such close stitches being done on jboth sides 
simultaneously, it is difficult to tell the right\ side from the wrong. 
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art-forms inseparably connected with them. 
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A hanging scroll depicting a scene from the Puranas. 
is not in the ancient civilizations that we need to 
search for the formative influences, but in the 
rituals and customs which were common to all 
civilizations at a certain stage of its uneven deve- 
lopment. It is here, in the common basis of 
ritual, that the universal art-forms and patterns 
have their source, not in the lateral influences of 
Egypt, Crete or Mexico, but in parallel patterns 
of culture, and it is by reason of the specific 
social conditions we have outlined, that Bengal 
has been able to keep alive her old pre-Aryan 
rituals and customs and thereby to preserve the 
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Mother and Children. 1947. Tempera. 
Collection of the author. 
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Bullock. 1946. Ink. Collection of the author. 


HE stranger in Bombay who is attempting to get quickly acquainted with local contem- 
porary painting has one easy source to consult, the file of the annual catalogues of the 
exhibitions of the Bombay Art Society. A half an hour spent with those leaves him com- 

pletely discouraged and only too ready to climb on the next freighter leaving Alexandra Docks. 
The catalogues furnish a tremendous amount of evidence that in the city there is much putting of 
miscellaneous colours on equally miscellaneous surfaces, but at the same time they furnish almost 
as much evidence that little of that activity justifies the price of the paints. Craftsmanship is 
frequently there as well as abundant evidence of sheer physical effort; but neither of those elements 
are sufficient justification for exhibition. What is clearly lacking is the important element of 
creative imagination. 

If the stranger resists that initial impulse to hop a freighter and stays around Bombay 
a while longer, he sooner or later discovers that the local art scene isn’t quite as consistently dull 
as the Bombay Art Society catalogues prove it to be. He finds ina few of the studios of the 
city, and in occasional one-man shows, bright spots that probably appear brighter than they 
actually are through sheer contrast. One of those bright spots emerged a few years ago and 
has continued to glow in an eminently satisfactory fashion through a series of one-man exhibi- 
tions. This particular spot is young Shiavax Chavda. 
s background is that of the upper middle-class 
the field he was interested in, he enrolled in the 
he School he collected a scholarship from the 


Born in Navsari, Gujarat, in 1911, hi 
family in Gujarat. Knowing early that art was th 
J. J. School, Bombay in 1930. After six years att 
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consequence. It is interesting in that it 
shows technical ability and virtuosity, but much 
of it has been the product of compromise of his 
own good taste to meet standards imposed by 
those commissioning the tasks. Most of this 
work is of value primarily because it has given 
the artist the means to continue to live in simple 
comfort, and the leisure to produce the larger 
quantity of work which constitutes the art of 


Chavda. 

Faced with the problem of reconciling his 
own cultural background with his European 
experiences, Chavda has quite consciously been 
attempting to get more thoroughly acquainted 
with his country since his return from the 
Continent. In 1943 he spent a long painting 
holiday in the Kulu Valley; during 1946 he lived 
for a few weeks in small villages in Gujarat 
to gain more familiarity with his own province; 
and during this year he has made two long 
tours, the first to Bihar, and the second to the 


South. 
From each of these trips Chavda has re- 
turned with small sketchbooks crammed with 


Hungarian Musician. 1939. Pencil. Collection 
of the artist. 
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in. 1944. Ink and wash. Collection of the artist. 
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Sir Ratan Tata Trust and headed for England. There ; 
he spent three years working in the Slade School and =~ 
a brief period at the Academie de la Grande Chau- . 
miere in Paris. He returned to India in 1939 having com- | 
pleted his formal and reasonably academic training. As 
of that date Chavda was an Eastern artist who had had 
| superimposed on him a heavy layer of Western art, 
and the chief problem facing him, as it has faced many 
other artists in India, was the reconciliation of many 
of the conflicting elements in his background and © 
training. 
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During the last few years Chavda has by no means 
been forced to play the role of the struggling young . 
artist. Inasmuch as he is a competent portrait painter §- 
in the sufficiently realistic fashion to satisfy local ~ 
demands, he has had a series of commissions which. 3 
enabled him to avoid the penniless category. During 
the same period he has also had numerous out and out © | 
commercial assignments, the most recent of which has 
been the mural for the new Air-India Office, which 
have paid him well.* None of this work is of any real 








* See A'IR-INDIA Advertisement. =a. 
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Homeward. 1946. 
Tempera. Collection 
of Mrs. Jal Cowasjee. 





rapidly accomplished fountain-pen sketches. From Kulu the notebooks overflow with the jagged 
lines of tree and hill patterns; from Bihar he has recorded hundreds of impressions of village women 
and men in their daily postures both in their own village and labouring for the industries of the area, 
in addition to studies of an aboriginal tribe called Ho; while from the South the bulk of the draw- 
ings are of the musicians and the dancers that the artist saw daily. Scattered throughout the books 
are little shorthand impressions of glimpses that Chavda has had of his India, a temple almost lost 
in palms, a quick village landscape with its jogging ox-cart, the sleeping occupant of another berth 
in his railway compartment. The sketch-books are by no means art, they are comparable to the 
photo albums of the more mundane traveller, but they provide a fascinating key to Chavda’s 
interest in the world around him and serve as a tribute to his eyes and his hands and their ability 


to record fleeting impressions. 


To Chavda the sketchbooks are more than 
that. For weeks after the return from a trip Three Women. 1946. Tempera. Collection of 
they serve as the reminders of the scenes that Mire, RS: Rachiawonnclla. 
interested him and from these sketchy memoirs 
he works up his permanent impressions. He 
works rapidly, and as at present on the heels of 
his trip through the South, paintings come from 
his easel in quick succession. A visit to his 
studio just after the artist has accumulated a new 
series of impressions is a slightly bewildering 
experience, new paintings and frequently new 
styles have emerged in profusion. 


The inclusion of the word ‘tyoung” in the 
e. title of the article is the best key to the current 
evaluation of Chavda’s work. He has the tre- 
mendous energy of youth, he is eager, and for- 
tunately he continues to experiment. The illu- 
strations used with the article can’t of course 
prove his energy but they do indicate the range 
of hisexperimentation. As the captions indicate 
practically all of the work reproduced has been 
accomplished in the last two years. The sheer 
variety of style gives evidence that as of this stage 
in the artist’s development it is not easy to look 
at many of his paintings and recognize them 
immediately as his work. 


Much of his best work has at least a few 
elements in common. They are impressions of 
the people of India recorded while they are ac- 
complishing simple commonplace acts. In- 
herent in all these impressions is a sympathy 
with, and a love for, those people. There is little 
artificial sentimentality but there is much honest 
sentiment. Chavda loves his India and conti- 
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nues to draw from it his major inspiration. Even 
though the pictures range in technique from 
accurate realism to semi-abstract patterns this 
feeling flows through much of that range. The 
two village girls caught in the rhythmic pounding 
of grain, the formalized young mother creating 
her own household pattern, and the stylized 
little boy driving home his bullocks, all share the 
artist’s warmth of feeling for them. The love 
the artist shows for his subjects is controlled and 
objective but it is at the same time unmistakable. 


Technically, the strongest element that 
Chavda’s paintings have in common is linear and 
the patterns those lines achieve. In his sketches 
the line is free and assured, in his finished paint- 
ings it has a tendency to become more static, it 
frequently loses a great deal of its fluidity, but it 
maintains its strength and assurance. At its best 
it is the rapid flow of the bullock design or of the 
easy delineation of the Tagore-like face, and 
even subdued as it is by the rich colour of Their 
Daily Work it is a strong and important element. 


In addition to the stylistic range which 
proves that Chavda is continuing to experiment, 
it is interesting and encouraging that he is still 
experimenting in mediums. His training has 
included the full range and he continues to work 
with various materials: oil, watercolour, tem- 


Bazaar Scene, South India. 


1947. Tempera and chalk. 


pera, pastel pencil, ink, and frequently combines 
unfamiliar elements in working on canvas, silk, 
plywood, paper and occasionally masonite. 
Many of the experiments have been unsuccessful, 
but in a young artist the continued process of 
experimentation is in itself a virtue and frequently 
leads to impressive results. His colour range 
has been almost equally wide, whole series of 
paintings have been accomplished to work out 
problems he has set for himself in colour com- 
position, building his patterns primarily through 
masses of colour, or using strong colour elements 
to enrich what was essentially a linear composi- 
tion. 

When an artist is only thirty-six it is impos- 
sible to arrive at anything like a definitive eva- 
luation. In Chavda’s case it is possible to see 
that he has already contributed considerable 
life and colour to the local art picture. If in 
the process of development during the next few 
years he works out of his paintings the sheerly 
decorative quality which occasionally robs them 
of some of their significance, and if he arrives at 
a style or styles in which the elements of colour 
and line are in harmony, he will make a serious 
contribution to modern Indian painting. He 
has the technical ability, the intellectual and 
emotional equipment: he already has accom- 
plished much. 


Collection of the artist. 





Rangoli. 1946. Tempera. Collection of Mr. T. Yaffi. 


Benediction. 1946. 


Their DailyWork. 1946. Oil. 


Ink. Collection of the artist. 


Collection of the artist. 
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“THE HINDU TEMPLE”, by Stella Kramrisch. 
Photographs by Raymond Burnier. Calcutta 
University 1946. 2 vols., 4to, 466 pp., 
34 text illustrations, 80 plates. 


HIS monumental work is one of the great 
landmarks of Indian art history—in its 
approach, in its immense erudition, in its 
conclusions, in its illustrations. 

‘‘An attempt has here been made to set up 
the Hindu Temple conceptionally, from its 
foundations to its finial. The Hindu temple is 
the concrete symbol of Reintegration and co- 
heres with the rhythm of the thought imaged in 
its carvings and laid out in its proportions. It 
is the sum total of architectural rites performed 
on the basis of its myth, and nothing of its detail 
is arbitrary or superfluous.” 

Art history, as an exact science, is very 
young and has only in the course of the _ last 
century progressed from a mere collection of 
“classic” or “national” forms to an understand- 
ing of the functional role of architecture, as an 
appropriate constructive system, and finally in 
the last decades to that of art as the total visible 
expression of man’s life, of his religion and 
philosophy. And it is from this last angle that 
all great religious architecture, whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, Christian, or Egyptian, Babylonian, 
etc., must first be approached. Thus also our 
study of Indian architecture had so far been 
devoted mainly to a description of the historical 
styles ; first ““Buddhist’”’, “Hindu” and “Jain”; 
later ‘“‘Nagara’”’, ‘“‘Vesara’’ and “‘Dravida”’, and 
to the analysis of the constructive function of its 
parts. Since Havell also the religious back- 
ground has been given its due share, but in such 
an uncritical manner as rather to deter serious 
scholars. 

And yet religious architecture is unintelli- 
gible without a preliminary consideration of its 
ritualistic purpose. In a congregation hall, a 
mosque, an early or puritan Christian church, 
or in a Buddhist chaitya hall, the guiding problem 
is preponderatingly a task of engineering, i.e. , 
how to accommodate a maximum of visitors 
under the most favourable conditions appro- 
priate to the few requisites of a simple ritual. 
Wherever, on the other hand, religion creates a 
visible link between man and the Divine, in the 
form of an image depicting the saguna aspect of 
Brahma, a murti, pratima, eidolon, or of an 
avatar, an epiphany, or even of any other holy 
presence, a saligram, wafer, etc., architecture 
has to build a shrine where constructive prob- 
lems, however splendidly they may be solved, 
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FLYING DEVAS (VIDYADHARAS) 


Uppermost belt of images, Duladeo Temple, South West, Khajuraho. 
(Height : below 14’). Shows the original in somewhat less than actual size. 

The highest of the three belts of sculptures is here the region of the Vidyadharas. The images of these 
wizards are carved flying singly, on the buttresses, and flying in pairs, with their consorts, in the recesses of the wall. 
They carry weapons and garlands, brandish swords, play on musical instruments, (‘venu’, the bamboo flute), carry 
dance in their hands, flight in their legs and sentiment or detachment in their faces. Alike to angels, they have the 
appearance of young boys, but they fly by a qualification of their wingless bodies ; scarves accompany their move- 
ment and music. Its sound is as varied as is their form, which is of the purest mediaeval cast on the high level of 
serenity on which the images soar. 


MITHUNA 


Devi Jagadamba Temple ; South Wall, Khajuraho (height 2’ 6"). 

In this most perfect composition of its kind, the hem of the loin-cloth—opening, slipping—is part of the 
diagonal theme of raised, interlaced shapes forming waves in depth. In their fingers, twist of hair or the 
folding of cloth are spells and evocations, of that state of being, of which the entire composition is an image. 


(Photographs by Raymond Burnier.) 








are being subordinated to a system of abstract 
and imaginative symbols forming, as a micro- 
cosm, innumerable subsidiary links between 
man and the macrocosm. 


Three architectural types have achieved per- 


fection as suchlike symbol systems, the Gothic 
cathedral, the Mahayana-Buddhist stupa, espe- 
cially where it becomes a gigantic mandala such 
as the Borobudur, and the Hindu temple which 
indeed must be regarded as the richest, profoun- 
dest and most uniform elaboration of this idea. 

Dr. Kramrisch does not neglect the histori- 
cal and constructive problems of the Hindu 
temple. But she groups them round the cen- 
tral idea, its symbolic and ritualistic conception 
as a microcosm. And this idea is developed at 
the hand of a vast literary evidence, of the Vastu- 
sastric as well as Vedic, Epic, Vedantic and 
Tantric type. She shows how the conception 
of the well-measured (Vimana) seat of the God- 
head (Prasada) had grown from the sacrificial 
altar of the Brahmanas, the Vedika or Citi, in 
the midst of its cosmic relations with its sur- 
roundihgs in the mandala, to the idea of the cos- 
mic mountain, the Meru, the Kailasa, the Man- 
dara in its heaven-directed axis. This “Moun- 
tain (Pyramid or Sikhara) and the Cavern (Gar- 
bagriha)” is the central idea round which all the 
details of the temple are grouped, where every 
proportion and interrelation has its cosmic oppo- 
site number, where every architectural part and 
every pture is a microcosmic image of the 
macrocosm, the Purusha, the Mithuna couples, 
the Surasundaris and Apsaras, the manifold 
manifestations of the Sakti, the gods, the Kirti- 
mukha symbol of Divine power, the Amalaka 
symbol of the ether. 

In the light of this symbolism the historical 
prototypes of the Hindu temple building, the 
dolmen, the Vedic initiation shed and the early 
tabernacle, are discussed and their evolution in 
the Nagara, Vesara and Dravida styles, especially 
the two key types with pyramidal (South Indian) 
and curvilinear (North Indian) superstructure, 
up to the hundred-and-one temple variations 
enumerated by the Vishnudharmottara, Vastu- 
purushavidhana, Hayasirshapancaratra and Kami- 
kagama. Both types evolve from the open or 
closed cells which still prevailed in the Gupta 
period, via the “‘High Temple” raised on ter- 
races of the late and post-Gupta period, in a 
process of inter-connected miniature shrines, 
whereas in the North they become mere pent- 
roofs. with ““Gavaksha” windows ; finally mere 
differentiated stone courses and ‘‘Gavaksha” 
net-works. This evolution is sketched at the 
hand of a great number of examples, divided into 
two periods, the 6th to 9th centuries, which 
may be regarded as the formation period of the 
Mediaeval Hindu temple, and the development 
since the 10th, and especially 11th century, its 
classical age. 
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It is true these historical sections of the 
book remain rather sketchy in comparison with 
the profound exposition of the ritualistic sym- 
bolism. At first this seems somewhat disap- 
pointing to our customary art-historical ap- 
proach. But it cannot be otherwise. For the 
very concept of the Hindu temple as a symbolic 
microcosmos, not as some flower of speech, but 
as a fundamental, approach to the subject, revol- 
lutionizes all our ideas onthe history of Mediaeval 
Indian architecture. This book is like a moun- 
tain peak. Height over height of new under- 
standing has been climbed, merely to open from 
its top, vistas into another vast unexplored 
land. For what in the synthetic perspective is 
one organic picture, dissolves in the historic 
one into a slow and asymetrical growth, and 
into many parallel, and secessive varieties where 
we are again and again tempted to ask ““Why”. 

Between the Vedic and the “Brahmanical 
renaissance” under the Guptas, and especially 
since Sankaracharya, yawns a long gap where 
Buddhism and Jainism overshadowed the pre- 
cursors of the Mediaeval Hindu _ systems. 
Through the Gupta period evolution is slow, 
and its forms were continued mainly outside 
India. Then, in the 7th and 8th centuries, the 
Mediaeval Hindu temple assumed its shape. 
But whereas the evolution in the South is con- 
tinuous and clear, in the North it is erratic and 
more apparent than genuine. The ‘‘Gavaksha”’ 
net-work in which the original function of pent- 
roof window is completely lost, dominates 
already in the 8th century when the first genuine 
curvilinear sikharas turn up. M. S. Vats has 
lately tried to prove that the famous Gupta 
temple of Deogarh (5th century) had already 
had a genuine sikhara as he had excavated some 
subsidiary sikharas. But as a matter of fact, 
the classical North Indian sikhara develops not 
slowly from the intermediate step tower, but 
turns up, parallel and in combination with the 
flat-roofed and the terrace-supported Gupta 
temple type. And it is not impossible that 
certain barbarian elements, which can be traced 
in considerable number just in that period, may 
have had some influence on the so surprisingly 


THE LION AND MAN 


In the porch of the Mahadeo Temple, a small shrine 
between the Kandariya and the Devi Jagadamba Temple. 
The three buildings are raised on the same terrace. The 
superstructure of the temple of Devi Jagadamba is seen 
in the background. The image is carved in the round 
(ghanarupa) ; its height is 4’ 8", the length 5’ and its 
width is 1’ 6". Khajuraho 10th century. 

In this group are summed up qualities for which 
mediaeval Indian sculpture is conspicuous. It is neither 
baroque nor is it romantic; it has nothing to do with 
idealism but builds with symbol-elements of form and 
concrete reality (murti) of the work of art. 





quick evolution of the classical North Indian 
sikhara. 

However, in the 10th-12th centuries, the 
Hindu temple has reached the zenith of its per- 
fection, a marvel not only of balanced symbolism 
but also of aesthetic beauty. The fame of the 
Gothic cathedrals rests not on the Trinity and 
Quarternity speculations of their general pro- 
portions and window net-works, the motif of 
the Rosa Mystica, the cross ground-plan, the 
correspondences of earthly and heavenly Zion, 
etc., but on the deeply felt humanity of their 
Madonnas, Apostles, Saints and Crucifixes. The 
fame of the Borobudur likewise stands not on 
the cosmic correspondences of its galleries from 
Hell to the sphere of the Dhyani Buddhas, or the 
philosophical Pilgrim’s Progress of its illustra- 
tions from Buddhist texts but on the dreamy, 
sensuous and yet devoted atmosphere of its 
human figures and the supernal grandeur of its 
Buddhas. And likewise would all the symbol- 
ism of the Mediaeval Hindu temple leave us cold 
if it were not embedded in a form language of 
fascinating beauty. But so far, this beauty has 
in public opinion been overshadowed by the 
Maurya, Sunga, Kushana and Gupta monuments. 
Too many temples have been built in later cen- 
turies,—long after the Muslim invasions—clum- 
sily imitating the genuine masterpieces of the 
Middle Ages, superficially resembling them and 
thus discrediting the whole lot. But the ques- 








tion may indeed be raised whether the Chola, 
Rashtrakuta, Pala, Chahamana, Paramara, 
Solanki, Haihaya, etc. sculptures, not only can 
compete with, but actually surpass the creations 
of the classic Gupta Age. For the excellent, 
photogravure plates by M. Raymond Burnier, 
themselves masterpieces of photographic art, 
introduce us into a fairy world of enrapturing 
beauty. Apsaras, Surasundaris, Mithunas, danc- 
ing Vidyadharas and Ganas and various beasts, 
birds, etc., not solemn like Badami, Elephanta 
or Elura, rather playful, elegant, even naughty, 
but again with undertones of grandeur, sorrow 
or terror in the various manifestations of Maha- 
deva, Camunda, Tara, or in pretas, yakshas, 
vimanapalas, but all simply divine. These 
photos have been collected along a route through 
the whole of Central India, from Pali near Bilas- 
pur, Sarnath and Benares in the East to Deogarh 
Chandpur and Udayapur in Bundelkhand, 
Chandravati (Jhalawar) and Ramgarh (Kotah), 
Sikar (Jaipur, Osia, Kekind and Kiradu (Marwar) 
in Rajputana. But every connoisseur could add 
thousands of other masterpieces from other 
shrines of which neither the Indian nor the 
Western public have the faintest notion. This 
book is indeed a great landmark on our pilgrim- 
age to the understanding of Indian art as art in 
the highest sense of this much misused word. 


H. Goetz. 
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based on photography. 
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PART III 

The colour monochrome reproductions of the Ajanta frescoes, 
With explanatory text by G. Yazdani, 
and an Appendix on inscriptions 
Text: Royal 8v0, 108: pp. with 9 collotype plates and 
Plates in Portfolio 20" x 16” (74 tn colour.) 


The great series of early wall-paintings in the Ajanta temple caves in Hyderabad 
State in India is known throughout the world as one of the outstanding 
wonders of mural art. Art enthusiasts have craved for absolutely faithful copies 
of these paintings and the work of which this volume is the third instalment has 
been accepted as the finest and final representation and descriptive investigation 


PARTS I and II 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon. Appendix on Inscriptions by J. Allan. 


Royal 4to, pp. 76, map. Plates, 20" x 16”, pp. 8, 
frontispiece, 40 plates (7 1 colour), plan. ie 


Royal gto, pp. 78, 9 plates, 11 text illustrations 
Plates 20” x16", 19 in colcur, 30 in monochrome 
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| HIND KITABS LTD. 


Announce their NEW FICTION LIST. 





Several books of outstanding merit by distinguished 
writers are included in our forthcoming Fiction Series. 









Pride of place must be accorded to So Many 
Hungers! by Dr. Bhabhani Bhattacharya (Cr. 8vo., pp. 
about 250, about Rs. 5,) a magnificent tale of rural Bengal 
during the travail of the war years, highlighting the Great 
Hunger of 1943 that laid the fair province desolate. 

| Butit is very much larger in its scope than a story of 

| the catastrophic Famine. It embraces many other 
hungers besides that move the minds and hearts of 
people all the world over — the hunger for love, for 
freedom, fora richer and nobler life than the present 
chaotic social and economic set-up will permit. 







The Rendezvous 
Of Bombay Booklovers 
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Develop The Bookland Habit. 
If you are aResident of Bombay, 
or a Visitor passing through our 
City, the Street Plan at the foot of 
this column will direct you to THE 
BOOKSHOP THAT IS DIFFERENT. 


| In bright, pleasant surroundings, 
you will be encouraged to take 
advantage of a Booklover’s privi- 
lege - to browse amongst the shel- 
ves and counters glimpsing books 
under such varied categories as 
Technical & Educational, Home & 
Fashion,-you may wander into our 
CHILDREN’S CORNER, and _ find 
yourself taking flights of fancy 
into Realms of Adventure and 

| Imagination. 
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| The Ayah and Other Stories by Gertrude Murray 
| (Cr. 8vo., pp. 140, Rs. 2-8 reveals another facet of the 
author's versatile genius: The eight short stories 
are assured of the same popularity as her earlier works. 





SC OO 







Three Stories by Humayun Kabir (Cr. 8vo, pp. 80 
Rs, 1-4-0). The author satirizes purdah in Prestige with 
inimitable cunning; Marztena isa tale full of wistful 
pathos; Sardar describes labour conditions in India with 
arestraint only achieved by the great artist. 























| When Peacocks Called by Hilda Seligman (Cr. 8vo. 
| pp. about 300, about Rs. 5), 1s alsoin the press. Itisa 

simple story, in easy fictional form, of Chandragupta 
and his grandson Ashoka. 
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Second Edition | | 
INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
O.C. GANGOLY 


A standard work by a recognized autho- 
rity on the subject. 
| Over 100 Illustrations. Rs. 5/8 


INDIAN FAIRY TALES 
MULK RAJ ANAND 


Twelve charming tales told to the author 
by his mother and now retold with all his 
skill and artistry to delight young and old. 


ready and willing to serve you, 

and to give you details of our 

SUBSCRIPTION, and HOME DELI- 
VERY SERVICES. 


| : : - ; = — * 
Up-Country Booklovers may 
avail themselves of the special 


Bookland Mail Order System. 





Let Bookland 
Serve Your Literary Needs 


37 illustrations by Jamini Roy, Sheila 
Auden, Subho Tagore, P. S. Goray, Leela 


Visit or Write to: | 


mabe 






Shiveshwarkar and Rathin Maitra. 
Rs. 7/8 | 
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PUBLISHERS LTD. APOLLO BUNDER, BOMBAY. 
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TEAPOTS 


'F in Mohenjodaro they did not hold exhibitions of industrial art, 
it was perhaps because useful beauty was quite commonplace 
in the home of the lowliest camel driver as of the local kings, 

and therefore not so rate that it should be exhibited. 


It may with some truth be claimed that ‘art in industry’ is, 
in India, but a new name for a four-thousand-year-old fact. 
When the Indian craftsman fashioned a pot or wove a cotton cover 
fora bed,he was both artist and manufacturer ; hedesigned and made 
and sold on the spot, so that his work showed the sequence and the 
natural relationship of mind-hand-tool-labour-finished product. 


As in Inda, so it was in Europe ; and whether the bed was 
made in an Indian village or the chair in an English one, the same 
unity and integrity of workmanship were apparent. 

This was so in Europe until the end of the 18th century, that is, 
until the Industrial Revolution and the introduction of the machine. 
Manufacture then, in the literal sense of the word, ceased except in 
:solated instances, and in the place of the country craftsman stood 
steam-driven machines with a seemingly magical capacity for mass 
production. | 

This change-over was nothing superficial. It deeply affected 
the lives and circumstances of the people. Craft had been an inte- 
eral part of the life of every man, and its disappearance necessarily 
caused a very real disintegration. Art was no longer to be found in 
everyday things, and the artists themselves turned their talents to 
the so-called ‘finer’ arts of painting and sculpture and so on. Art 
became a thing apart, a luxury, and for the average man it could mean 
only idle moments in a museum, from whose spacious coloured 
corridors he returned to a blackened slum. 





Vessels from Taxila 
show the imagination 
of the artist allied to 
an understanding of 
the material and an 
appreciation of the 


final purpose. 





There were a number of protests against this separation of art from the 
everyday lives of the people, and of these the most influential and effective voice 
was that of William Morris. 


The Morris Movement 


In 1857 William Morris set himself up in London as an artist, which at 
that time meant that he was regarded as somewhat mad, certainly curious, and 
not very respectable. Wanting to furnish and decorate his rooms in a way 
that he considered appropriate to an artist, he found all the available articles 
were incredibly and impossibly ugly. He therefore set about to design and do for 
himself everything around him. He designed, dyed and had woven his own tex- 
tiles ; and he did similarly in the case of furniture, wall-paper, books and all else. 

In brief, this was the beginning of a movement that spread in a smaller 
way but almost as widely as the machine it was intended to remedy and replace. 

Even today Morris has his ardent adherents ; but as we are now perhaps 
better able to appreciate him than his own times, we are also able to understand 


Good design may be discovered 
among the ruins of Mohenjodaro 
as in the streets of New York. 











The craftsman is a legitimate and necessary member of an industrialized society. 


TEMPL 


in what ways he was wrong. It is not that we 
are more than Morris in our judgments, but 
while we appreciate his wariness of the machine 
as he knew it, our added experience has enabled 
us to see the machine’s potentialities and its 
necessary place in our lives. 

It was the cry of Morris : ‘What business 
have we with art at all, unless all can share it.”’ 
That is our thought to-day, but for us the 
machine he rejected is the essential means to 
that ideal. 


The Place of the Machine 


Morrisattributed all ugliness to the machine, 
but we are to-day better aware where the real 
blame lies; and the true remedy. 

Accepting first the place of the machine in 
our lives—our whole social fabric and civiliza- 
tion rests upon it —we then realize the essential 


part of the artist in the industrial production of 


any article. 

The patrons of art were once kings, the 
churches and the wealthy ; now this role has 
been assumed by commerce and industry. The 
old patronage produced oil paintings and stained 
glass windows ; the new has resulted in air- 


bE sy By K1iM CHRISTEN 


planes, cars, bridges, advertising and modern 
window displays; and to a new kind but no less 
true aesthetic form; is added the faculty of perfect 
functioning. 

Art is no longer an attic affair. The artist 
no longer starves on occasional sandwiches for 
the sake of his ideals, but now works for a 
weekly wage and the outcome of his inspiration 
and labour is to be found not only in museums 
but also on the streets, in the daily paper and on 
the tables of the average man’s home as much as 
upon the walls of the wealthy. 


Art, we understand now, may be found in 
our finest industrial products, in their packing 
and advertising, as well as in those paintings that 
have had the regard and praise of connoisseurs 
throughout the several centuries. This is a 
most profound change of outlook. As the 
exile of the artist from everyday life at the time 
of the Industrial Revolution had consequences 
that were not merely aesthetic, but vital and of 
deep effect upon the lives of all, so, too, we may 
now believe that the re-establishment of the 
artist among us will have results for the good, no 
less profound and far-reaching. 
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A glass beaker soundly designed and appro- 
priately decorated. 





A coffee set showing the 
results of the co-operation of 
artist and manufacturer. 


The Movement in India 


The events described have, with certain 
local characteristics, had their equivalents in 
India. The products of India’s past have had 
the ungrudging admiration of the world for 
some centuries, but such products have of late 
grown less in quantity and lacking in quality. 
However, as elsewhere, this lack has been real- 
ized, and William Morris has had his counter- 
parts here in India. | 

It is understandable that some in India, 
stressing the need of simplicity and human 
values, should still fight shy of industrialization. 
They have seen the inhuman chaos of industrial 
cities, the disrupted lives of their citizens, the 
false conception of progress, as merely a matter 
of going faster in more shining conveyances; 
they have seen the disproportionate ease of the 
machine owners together with the degradation 
of the machine minders. Understandably they 
protest against such things happening here in 
India and so call for a revival of old methods in 
the expectation of reviving too the traditional 
virtues that accompanied these methods. 

But it is not so simple a matter. We can- 
not now turn back. The machine cannot be 
done away with. It is now a part of our lives; 
among us as surely as the spinning wheel ever 
was. But the machine, even as the spinning 
wheel or the silver-smith’s hammer, is but a 
tool. It has no autonomous power for good 
or evil, and in blaming the machine we are but 
bad workmen blaming our tools. It is the man 
who directs the machine that determines what 
effect it shall have on our lives. And, let it be 
pointed out, there are also craftsmen to be found 
capable of cunning, so that an honest manu- 
facturer who makes, with reasonable profit, 
well designed and needed teapots is surely to be 
preferred to the man who consciously carves 
ivory atrocities for the tourist markets. 





We are fortunate in India in that we may 
profit by the mistakes made apparent by the 
mishandling of the machine in other countries, 
and yet do not need to pay so dear a price for the 
knowledge of the machine’s proper employ. 
We cannot now oust the machine but we can 
learn to control it, and, by giving it its true place 
in our lives, so make it an instrument for the 
enrichment of our lives, a true addition to them, 
not merely more cars and chromium comforts. 


All is Architecture 


This is the true end and only purpose of the 
machine : to add to the life of the average man 
not quantity only but quality too; to make 
leisure possible and to ensure that objects of 
efficiency and beauty shall be upon the ordinary 
man’s table, and under him when he sits ; shall 
surround him when he stands or walks in the 
streets ; be about him when he lies down to 
sleep and there when he wakes. 

But to bring such beauty about is not just 
a matter of organization, of industrial or artistic 
enterprise. If there is to be a true enrichment 
and not merely a gathering of possessions, there 
must be active appreciation on the part of the 
individual, his criticism, appreciation and dis- 
crimination. | 

Upon what values can the judgments of the 
average man rest ? By what means does he de- 
cide what is good and what is bad in design ? 

Herbert Read has suggested it is architec- 
tural values that are involved ; the virtues of 


THE 


IBERAR MFG., CO.. 
| LIMITED. 


BADNERA. 


| WHEN BUYING OUR 
| PIECE GOODS AND YARNS 


Please see that they bear the ‘‘Do Bagh” or 
“Radha Krishna’ labels which guarantee, 
| durability and strength at very cheap and 
competitive rates. 
PIECEGOODS 

Grey : Plain and Fancy Dhotis, Sarees, Chaddar, 
Khadi Salita. 

Bleached : Plain and Fancy Dhotis and Sarees, 
Longcloth, Dusters, Chadders, Towels 
etc. 

Dyed: Pugri Cloth, Chaddars ete. 

Yarns: Single Gray 6s. to 32s. 


Agents; M/S. KASTURCHAND DADABHOY & CO. 


|| Registered office; Ilaco House, Sir P. Mehta Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY. 






‘Model Mills Nagpur Ltd.| 


precision, simplicity and economy. It is not 
held that such values are always consciously 
applied, but that there is in us an instinctive 
preference for these ‘traditional virtues of archi- 
tecture’ and that it is the exercise of this instinct 
which makes the average man’s response to 
examples of modern design, whether it be an 
electric iron, a lotion bottle or an aeroplane. 
‘From cathedrals to coffee pots,” Herbert Read 
has said “the same principles hold good. Allis 
architecture.” 


The right solution of any architectural 
problemis firstly a formal one ; it liesin the right 
relationship of masses, volumes, planes and lines; 
it isalso theright use of materials and their fitness 
for the final purpose. Such architectural prin- 
ciples applied to a pot mean that the pot shall 
be of a beautiful, that is, a balanced shape ; that 
it shall be of a clay shape and that it shallbe of a 
shape that will fully serve the purpose of the pot. 
Decoration is not denied, but it must not detract 
from the form of the pot, nor be used as a cover 
for the lack of these other primary qualities. 

It has already been said that good design 
is not a matter of any particular time or place ; 
that it may be discovered among the ruins of 
Mohenjodaro as much as in the streets of New 
York. While certain regional characteristics 
may be recognizable, the same basic principles 
everywhere apply, so that we in India may in 
the same way say for ourselves: ‘‘From Temples 
to Teapots .... all is Architecture” 
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Grey: Plain and Fancy Dothis, Sarees, Chaddar, 
Khadi Salita, Dosuti and Canvas. 
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Shirin : 
mioonlight on the Taj... 


skin fresn as rain... 
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... which kind of oils do you prefer for your 

skin ? Natural oils, of course! Try fragrant, fluffy-soft, 
satin-smooth Pend’s Cold Cream and Poend’s 
Vanishing Cream—to keep your face sparkling, 


clean and fresh. WPond’s is used by lovely 


women everywhere. 





Pond’s Cold Cream: Cleanse face 
thoroughly twice daily by smoothing Pond's Cold 
Cream over your face; pat it on with tiny 
whirls of your fingertips. Remove with Pond’s 


Tissue. 





: —— = = i Pond’s Vanishing Cream: 

= - After removing Cold Cream, with fingertips 
work in Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Vanishes as 
you use it—protecting your skin. 

















Pond’s Powder: i you like, a pat 
of Pond’s Powder afterward for a flower-petal 
finish! 





Trade enquiries to: L. D. Seymour & Co. (India) Ltd. Bombay - Calcutta - Karachi - Madras. 
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THE MIDSUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE CALCUTTA GROUP 


HE strongest feeling which comes into one’s mind when thinking over this Exhibition 
if = that of a strong unity of sensation and intention. This is not to imply any same- 
"hess in approach of the painters to their object, nor is it to suggest that the influence 
of any one painter is dominant in the Group. This unity springs, one would suggest 
from a shared excitement in the exploration of expression. Or from, perhaps, an inane 
belief in the value of the work of the Group as a whole, as a stimulant to contemporary 
Indian painting as a whole. The worship of the antique schools of Indian painting 
which set them up as examples to be copied, venerated—but never, never profaned by 
development—has given way at last to a vivid forward movement, using the old traditions 
as a foundation. Jamini Roy started this approach, and certainly the painters of the 
Calcutta Group have been influenced by the great painter’s conception ; but it would 
seem that the elegant patterning of Rajput painting, and the sensuous line of Ajanta, 


have also been recognized and absorbed. 


MARG’S PROPOSED ART CALENDAR 

The editors of MARG and friends of art in India 
have long felt the need for a comprehensive current re- 
cord of art activity in this country. Although people 
in one city can, by being eager, keep up with exhibitions 
and meetings in their particular city, they cannot easily 
discover what activity is happening elsewhere in India. 

It has been suggested that MARG thould attempt to 
fill this gap by compiling and publishing each quarter a 
calendar listing events. Of necessity the entries will 
have to be brief but with the cooperation of MARG’S 
readers a reasonably complete factual record of art 
activity may be possible. 

Brief reports of exhibitions, conferences, and other 
‘elated art activity should be forwarded to the Editors 
of MARG, 25 Cuffe Parade, Bombay. These notes 
should include dates, locations and concise factual 
descriptions of the events. 


Naturally the first quarterly compilation will be in- 


complete but with the cooperation of the readers who 
are sincerely interested in promoting increased art activity 
in India the calendar will gradually emerge as a defi- 
nitive record of that aspect of modern Indian life. 


Rathin Maitra’s work is richest in ori- 
ginal use of tradition. The vigorous 
folk-art of Bengal has been refined a little, 
perhaps, with reminiscences of Rajput 
painting : one feels this most strongly in 
“The Boat Race Festival” which is a 
magnificent piece of pattern and colour. 
Among all Maitra’s paintings shewn, there 
are only two which do not excite, and make 
one believe that here at last, is the great 
tradition of Indian painting emerging once 
more. 


Gopal Ghose works with exquisite 
colours and his force of line and tone is 
so powerful that some of his paintings 
are almost uncomfortable in their virility. 
Paritosh Sen, in direct contrast, plays with 
patterns of light and shade and produces, 
through a vigorous technique , paintings of 
quiet and glowing atmosphere. Perhaps 
the least pleasing work—because the least 
vigorous—is that of Pran Krishna Pal. His 
economy of line and lowness of colour tone 
seem a little insipid among the vigour of 
his fellows, although his colour can be fine 
in itself—as it is in “Kiss”. Perhaps his 
work was seen at a disadvantage by being 


hung too closely to such fireworks as Gopal Ghose’s ‘‘Heart-Red House’’. 
It is a great pity that this whole Exhibition could not be sent on tour to the Art 


Schools of India. Almost the whole 
water colour, and line and wash. H 
in ink and water-colour Again, one wou 
painting tradition, which had 
ideas, emerging brilliantly and rich 


range of techniques is represented—oil, gouache, 
ow satisfactory is the ‘Saw Men” of Albani Sen, 
Id repeat, how exciting it is to find the Indian 
seemed dead or swamped under veneers of imported 
ly. This small Exhibition may well prove to have 


an importance out of all proportion to its size. 


THE ALL INDIA ART ASSOCIATION 


The need for an all Ind : 
felt by all those interested in these matters. 


ciation of the Fine Arts, representing art institutions and 
25th March, 1947, in Delhi, is most welcome news. 


ia co-ordinating organization of the arts has been keenly 


And the formation of an All-India Asso- 
societies all over India, on the 
( Continued on page'81. ) 
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OW SD CuPPER SERVICES A WEEK. 
fl | from India to the U.S.A./ 


You can now fly from India to the United States by any of these Pan 
American services: 


Tuesdays, CALCUTTA to NEW YORK via Karachi, Istanbul, London, Shannon. 
Saturdays, KARACHI to NEW YORK via Istanbul, London and] Shannon. 
Tuesdays, CALCUTTA to CALIFORNIA via Bangkok, Manila, Guam‘and Honolulu. 


When you go by Clipper, your travel is swift, For complete information on both Eastbound 






comfortable and safe: Pan American received and Westbound flights, callfyour Travel Agent : 
recently the Inter-American Safety Award for or; Pan American! World Airways at Victoria 
flying throughout 1946 without a single flight House, Calcutta (Tel. Cal. 1318) or at Finlay 
accident to either passengers or crew. House, McLeod Road, Karachi (Tel. 2297) 
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| A Testimony and a Tribute 


The entire quantity of 20,000 tons of steel 
used for the construction of this nid-sea 
ae > pons a epair unit was fabricated in India—a fact 
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TATA STEEL 
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The Tata Iron & Stee! Co., Ltd., Head Sales Office : 102A, Clive Street, Calcutta 
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SILVERWARE 


FaHE bellow blower sits at one 
cf end of the open grate and 
blows away with the two 
skins which open and shut under 
his hands. The flames rise on the 
red hot charcoal, over which is the 
small cauldron in which the silver 
melts, while the silversmith holding 
the end of the cauldron with a pair 
of tongs stirs the molten metal gent- 
ly. When the silver becomes liquid, 
it is poured into iron moulds which 
stand by. These moulds are cooled 
with douches of water. And then 
the silversmith takes them one by 
one and flattens them out with a 
rough hammer on his anvil. After 
the silver has been subjected to one 
round of hammering, it is again held 
over the fire till it is red hot and 
then subjected to another round of 
hammering. This process ts con- 
tinued until the silver ingot has been 
flattened out to the thinness of a 
sheet. At this stage it is cut into 
the pattern of the utensil, which is 
to be made, with a pair of metal 
cutting scissors. Dents are made 
on the edge of the silver and the two 
ends are soldered on to each other 
with sohaga over the fire which the 
bellow blower keeps alive all day. 
If it is to be a tumbler, for instance, 
then the bottom piece is also cut and 
soldered on. After this the un- 
finished utensil is subjected to a 
process of refined hammering. The 
utensil is now washed in acid and 
polished either by a gentle hammer- 
ing all around or by rubbing with 
an iron file which makes it glisten 
from all sides. 
(Continued on page 93 ) 


1. Pandan. 2. Gulabdan. 3. Pandan. 

4. Water jug and tumbler. Can be seen 

at the showrooms of Narottamdas Bhau 

Jhaveri, Bhaskar Mansions, Lamington 

Road -and Bhau Mansions, Shaik 
Memon Street, Bombay. 





F there is one general fact which may seem to explain the decay 
of sensibility in the theatrical art of India, it is probably the : VV E VW 
puritanism which began to seep through our bones when the A R i. y | 
mediaeval codifiers and grammarians got to work. The soulless 
formalism with which they tabulated the moods and the emotions, 
atrophied those very moods and emotions, and so for a thousand 
years now there has been left to us only the memories and scattered 
remnants of the classical tradition to mourn over. But no people 
can live merely by exalting the ruins and the graves. Life asserts 
itself. Only, when puritanism and decadence become allied with 
the nihilism and despair born of slavery, then it needs nothing less 
than an upturning of the social order to create a new art. Mean- 
while, it is no use denying that the theatre as well as the other arts, 
are looked down upon as somehow dirty or contaminating, unfit 
for the association of the sons and daughters (especially the daugh- 
ters) of respectable middle-class citizens. 

Of course, there have been dirty plays and dissolute players, 
and tradition which ensured the sanctity of the wife, forced the 
courtesan or the whore to provide the entertainment. But this was 
not always so. For play acting began as prayer. Our ancestors 
chanted in unison for plentiful harvests and all the other gifts that the 
gods could give them ; they were intent on the resurrection of the 
king-hero and wished to flourish and, if possible, to gain immortality. 
The ancient Indian Drama as well as the Greek Theatre was rooted 
in ritual and not entertainment as it has come to be understood in our 

own time. And in its later developments the play universally 
enacted the victory of Life over Death, till the fun of this enactment 
by itself survived as an aesthetic ideal. 

Underneath the surface of the courtly life, religious obser- 
vance, in the shape of the dramatized Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata stories, and folk play, have been popular among our people. 
And the ethical purpose has been most pronounced even in 
the clowning between the acts of the morality or miracle play. 
The player is forever presenting, what the people wanted to see: the 
revenge over evil and the rule of right. There can be no showman- 
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PRODUCED ship without the music and the paint and the lights, so naturally 
the pleasure of the senses has remained an integral part of the theatre, 
By but it is morality none-the-less. 


At least it is so still in our contemporary India, for two very im- 
portant reasons : because we have come in rather late on industrial- 
PRITHVI RAJ KAPOOR ism and have not evolved an exensive middle-class interested, like its 
European counterparts, in the escapist comedy which shows who 
should go to bed with who ; and because our long struggle against 
tyranny and oppression has kept our art forms allied to the will of 
the people. And, as I have insisted before, whenever drama has been 
nearer the people it has sounded the moral note. 
These thoughts occurred to me after seeing Prithvi Raj 
Kapoor’s remarkable new production, Pathan, at the Opera House. 
Bombay. No playin Hindustani that I have ever read or seen has 
impressed me with its integrity quite as this simple, starkly beautiful 
and elemental drama of life on the Frontier. Sharing Prithvi Raj 








Kapoor’s experience of the North-West country as Ido, I can vouch 
for the authenticity of each lilting speech in the dialogue, and of the 
whole pattern of existence that it unrolls before us. 

The story of the friendship between the two families of a 
Khan and a Hindu nobleman portrays the deathless loyalty in friend- 
ship which is the essence of the code of honour of this part of the 
world, even as the exaction of the ultimate penalty by those who have 
a feud with these two families, witnesses to the evil inherent in this 
relentless society; evil resulting now, perhaps, from the fact that the 
enemy of the Khan was a Khasadar paid by the overlords. The 
tenderness of the relations between the two households, between 
themselves and in their relations with their servants and retainers, 
during birth, marriage and death; is unfolded in a pageant which is 
almost documentary in its realism, except that a certain romanticism 
creeps in because of the very love for the graces of the feudal life, 
against which the bloodsucking cash nexus values to which they are 
contrasted, by implication here, as they were explicitly shown in 
Prithvi Raj’s earlier production, Deewar. 

The rhythm of the play is slow, especially in the beginning, but 
that was perhaps inevitable to an attempt to portray a simple life in 
which things do not happen so easily, and which depends less upon 
wit from moment to moment, as upon the inexhaustible vigour of the 
characters presented in the round, with their strengths and their 
weaknesses and with an inimitable dependence on the reality of life 
itself. But throughout, with its beautiful setting in the little castle 
home of the Khan (what a terrific improvement on the sets of 
Deewar !), and with the splashes of vivid costumes (what an im- 
mense advance here on the ill-chosen dresses of the foreigners in 
Deewar !), a subtle doom is built up, the inevitable progression from 
happiness to tears, the catharsis of disaster. The audience knows 
as it becomes involved in the talk and the sports of this household, 
its piety and its good sense, as well as its follies, that the beautiful 
life cannot last. And the nemesis comes surely, when the Khan 
sacrifices his own son as an appeasement for the shooting in self- 
defence, by the son of his friend, the Hindu nobleman, to the enemies 
who want to carry out the feud according to the formula ‘an eye for 
an eye and tooth for a tooth’. 

The point which I want to make, however, is that as here the 
poetry of the tension between good and evil remains incipient, but 
the overt balance of justice between right and wrong is sought to be 
adjusted, this play is a morality. And yet in so far as evil prospers 
and the good characters suffer as the victims of God’s justice, this 
drama is reminiscent of the Elizabethan stage. But to the extent to 
which certain individuals emerge, who question the Mullah’s inter- 
pretation of the religious code and even upset the traditions of the old 
society, as by taking to education, this drama is verging on the mo- 
dern. Altogether Pathan stands, with the Bengali play Navanna, 
on the cross-roads of the old and the new traditions ; and itis equally 
revolutionary as it presents our Indian life with an anxious regard 
for aesthetic values which brooks no compromise with the tawdry 
habiliment of the fake Balliwala theatre. 

And it is curious that, because Prithvi Raj has an uncanny 
‘ nstinct for life, he does not fall a prey to the cheap Americanism of 
the smart comedy which many of our Alex regard as the be all and 
end all of the theatre, but he unselfconsciously includes all the 
political and social struggles which are taboo in Broadway and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. | 

Prithvi Raj Kapoor heads a cast which is so closely knit together 
as a team that it would be invidious to praise some and not include 
the others. 

The irony of the theatrical situation in India is, however, shown 
by the fact that the second biggest city in India cannot provide a 
theatre to its pioneer Actor-Producer, and, after all the agony of his 
battle for art, Prithvi Raj Kapoor can only give three morning shows 
at the Opera House over week-ends ! 

M. R. A. 
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EXECUTIVE’S DESK & REVOLVING CHAIR—6 drawers on Godrej Patent Ball- 


_ Slides—automatic locking. Extension Slides to desk top, which is covered with 
linoleum; finished in stove-enamel, with chromium fitti 


LOWER OFFICE COSTS! 





the 


OPERATING costs have been substantially re- 
duced in offices as well as in factories by the Time 
Study systems devised by Charles Bedaux and 
other efficiency engineers. Godrej have recently 
developed this important branch of engineering 
as a new contribution to efficiency in India: 

Chairs which give correct posture for desk-work 
or typing, with support exactly where it is need- 
ed —desks and tables with ideal wriiing surfaces, 
drawers that slide at a touch and lock automati- 
cally, securing their contents against theft or 


GODREJ & BOYCE MFG. CO.,, 
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fire -bookcases that really preserve their con- 
tents — all these lower office costs by offering you 
maximum office efficiency at minimum costs. 
Godrej Steel Furniture is rust-proofed and attrac- 
tively finished in hard-baked enamel or heavy 
chromium plate. Every piece is light enough to 
move about and has ample strength because of 
Godrej patent methods of construction and fully 
mechanized production. Godrej offer a com- 
plete range of steel articles for every office 
purpose, 


LTD. 


Makers of Security and Efficiency Metal Equipment and Furniture. 
Bombay - Calcutta - Madras - Delhi - Cawnpore - Hyderabad (Dn.) 
Agencies all over India. 











Godrej ‘Vatni’ 


Vegetable TOILET SOAPS 


for protecting your skin, 
There is a Godrej toilet 





Health and Beauty. 


soap for everybody, 





Godrej Shaving Stick 





(Continued from page 73) 

The proposition at the lst Art Conference 
held a year ago in Delhi to allow the All-India 
Fine Arts and Crafts Society of Delhi to be 
considered as a central body was postponed 
for the next Conference, when official delegates 
could attend from various Art Societies in the 
country, who would in the meantime consider 
the proposal. Meanwhile the Society (whose 
funds were raised through donations from the 
Princes, etc.), continued to manage the affairs of 
the conference through their secretary, Anil Roy 
Choudhry. 

The 2nd All-India Art Conference held in 
March this year did not agree to the proposal 
that the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society 
should be considered the central body. 


The resolutions passed at this Conference 
were as follows :— 
Resolution No. 1. 

“This Conference decides to form an All- 
India Association of Fine Arts representing Art 
Institutions and Art Societies of all the Provin- 
ces of India.” 


Resolution No. 2. 


‘An All-India Art Committee was ap- 
pointed of the following delegates, to frame the 
rules and regulations of such an organization:— 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Indian Society of 

Oriental Art, Calcutta ; Rai Bahadur N. C. 

Ghose, The Academy of Fine Art, Calcutta; 

Mr. Shambhunath Sil, ‘sRupa-Yani”, Cal- 

cutia ; Mr. V. R. Amberkar, Art Society of 

India, Bombay; Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, 

Editor, MARG Magazine, Bombay; Dr. 

Shahid Suhrawardy, Calcutta ; Dr. Nihar 

Ranjan Roy, Calcutta ; Mr. Dinesh Vora, 

Youths’ Art and Culture Circle, Bombay ; 

Mr. Bhabesh Sanyal, Punjab Fine Art Socie- 

ty, Lahore ; Mr. Lalmchan Mukerji, Kha- 

ragpur Art Society, Kharagpur ; Mr. Barada 

Ukil, All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, 

New Delhi; Khan Bahadur Syed Ahmed, 

Hyderabad Art Society, Hyderabad ; Mr. 

Anil Roy Choudhury, All India Fine Arts 

and Crafts Society ; Mr. Mukundi Lal, Art 

Critic, U.P. ; Mr. Manu Thacker, Bombay; 

Mr. M. R. Achrekar, Bombay ; Mr. S. N 

Day, Jaipur ; Mr. Kanwal Krishna, Delhi ; 

Mr. G. Venkatachalam, Bangalore ; Mr. 

B. C. Guo, Ajmer ; Mr. Sushil Guha, Delhi; 

Mr. Ravi Shankar N. Raval, Ahmedabad ; 

Mr. D. P. Ghosh, Calcutta. 

Out of the above 24 members a sub-com- 
mitee of 7 members was appointed by the Con- 
ference for framing the rules and regulations for 
the approval of the above All-India Art Com- 
mittee and finally to get the same adopted by 
the general body at the Conference in the after- 
noon session to be held on 26th March 1947. 


Resolution No. 3. 


“This Conference authorizes the All-India 
Art Committee to seek co-operation and ap- 
proval of the various Art Societies and Institu- 
tions for their affiliation to this All-India Asso- 
ciation of Fine Arts.” 


AT THE 43 GROUP 


( The fifth exhibition of the 43 group held in 
Colombo, Ceylon, on July 6, 1947.) 


N spite of certain conspicuous absentees, this 
| show maintained a high standard and 
general air of liveliness. 

Justin Deraniyagala’s Maternity (No. 19) 
strikes me as being the outstanding picture. 
Its paint quality is remarkable and the composi- 
tion very daring. It combines great power with 
tender and moving pathos. 

Harry Pieris’s portrait (kindly lent by Dr. 
Paul E. Pieris), though it may not rank with his 
profounder achievements in portraiture, stands 
in solitary splendour. 

The most noticeable change in the work of 
George Keyt is a more restrained and sombre 
use of colour. His style is too well known to 
need any detailed comment. The Rabana 
Players (No. 35), an almost perfect composi- 
tion, is most noteworthy. | 

George Claessen, who has the uncanny 
gift of being able to invest the apparently trivial 
with a great deal of significance, has three ex- 
hibits of the greatest individuality and beauty 
in Kite (No. 1), Going Astride (No. 2) and Dead 
Squirrel (No. 9). 

Among the younger artists’ work, there are 
a number of rather bewildering specimens by 
P. Premachandra, which seem to possess more 
value from a psychological rather than aesthetic 
point of view. 

Aubrey Collette has two of his incompar- 
able cartoons: one of the new Papal Chamberlain 
and another of the old departed Raj Agent, 
two models, who have undeniably given wings 
to his fancy, besides a powerful portrait in oils 
(No. 12) and the impressive Boy with Flute 
(No. 11). | 

T. Jonklass has one worthwhile exhibit in 
Holy Family (No. 34) and four others which 
seem much slighter in comparison and have the 
unfortunate air of being executed in a hurry. 

Ivan Peries, the Government Art Scholar, 
now studying at the Anglo-French Art Centre, 
is represented by eight pictures, among which 
are a Still Life, the most successful, beautiful, 

re abstract painting in the show, and a power- 
ful portrait of a brooding old women (No. 45). 
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R. Gabriel, who has left off being the pre- 
cocious baby, and is now a painter of more solid 
achievements has in Buggy Carts, a felicitous 
rhapsody in colour, and a portrait, My Brother 
Edmund, two pictures in support of this claim. 

And there is William Roberts, the English 
artist, who has three pictures, all of them quite 
charming, pleasant, harmless, a little academic. 


The Interior Decorations and Furnishers 
have sent in four intriguing and polished wood 
carvings. 


This Fifth Exhibition should not be missed. 


Connoisseur 


PERMANENT SALES ROOM IN 
BOMBAY 


R the first time we now have a permanent 
F sales and exhibition centre at the Bombay 

Arts Society Salon, 6, Rampart Row, Fort, 
This news must interest all young artists through- 
out India. Though small, it affords a cheap 
and convenient method of exhibiting their work 
permanently and thereby making a living. The 
first exhibition was opened by Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir, President of the Art Society. 

It is also intended to have lectures on art 
and exhibitions of modern European painters. 
Another fresh departure has been that the com- 
mittee selects the pictures and rejects those that 
are totally unfit for exhibition, instead of hang- 
ing any rubbish that comes in in the name of art. 
We recommend this weeding-out process most 
strongly. It helps to raise the standard of con- 
temporary art and gives the young artist a sense 
of value. Some of the pictures hung this time 
are not up to standard and the committee should 
have been much more particular in its selection. 
Among those artists whose work was hung were 
Hebbar, Newton, Ara, Bendre and Chavda. 

Artists from other towns who wish to take 
advantage of these facilities, should write to the 
Secretary, Exhibition Committee, Bombay Art 
Society Salon, 6, Rampart Row, Fort, Bombay. 


A. de S, 





MARG VOL. 1. No. 1 
SOLD OUT 


| We apologize to those readers 
| who have asked for this issue. 


It is not available now. 
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S. Martino Church, in f'€ 
Olivone, berween | 
Lucerne and Lugano. 


W Always in faultless taste, this smart ladies" 
wrist-watch is among the most popular ever designed 
by the craftsmen of Rolex for everyday- and every 
evening-wear. Its slender silk bracelet and delicate, 
crystal-clear face render it a marvel of miniature 
elegance and charm: light as a feather and effort- 
lessly satisfying. . 

Yet it is a baby with the heart of a giant; for its 
17-jewel precision movement is as sturdy, accurate, 
and enduring as that of a clock many times its size. 
It embodies all the skill and experience acquired by 
Rolex in nearly 50 years of fine watchmaking that 
in turn has enhanced the centuries-old Genevan 
reputation of being the greatest watchmakers in 
the world. 


Within the means of most, this attractive model, 


made in steel or gold, exemplifies the perfect under- _ 


standing that exists between the famous artista and 
research scientists who work side by side at Rolex. 
Ladies who desire a really outstanding watch, will 
take lifelong delight in ita subtle blend of masterly 
precision and thrilling loveliness of design. 





ROLEX IS ALWAYS AHEA 


1905: The first modern wrist-t 
design. 

1914: The first Rolex wriat chr 
meter, (Kew Obeerva! 
Clasa A). 

1926: The first waterproof wate 
the OYSTER. 

1931: The first waterproof and 
winding watch—the OF 
PERPETUAL. 

1945: The first waterproof, 


winding calendar wrist ¢ 
nometer—the DATEJUST. 


and now Rolex presents g 
the TUDOR and TUDOR 
OYSTER, youngermembers T]}j 
of the family. 


- «= #€ 
TRUE CHRONOMETER ACCURA' 


A watch may only be termed “ chronom 
if ite accuracy will pasa rigorous Obsert 
and Official Government teats, Every 
chronometer la <a ey ao 
digres—ao official e 
bavecaivak Testing Statlon—and carrie 
ford “ Chronometre * on the dial. 


ROLEX 


WRIST CHRONOMETERS 


DEALERS: 


BOMBAY: Lund & Blockley Ltd., Mappin & Webb Ltd., The Army & Navy Stores Lt 


CALCUTTA: J. Boseck & Co., Ltd, Cooke & Kelvey, The Army & |” Nevy Store 


LAHORE: Goldsmiths Co, Cooke & Kelvey, © MADRAS: P, Ort (& “Sons Lt 





DELHI: Cooke & Kelvey. * KARACHI: English Watch Co. * COLOMBO Cargills Lt 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
and 


CAMERA-PORTRAITISTS 





to 


HAMILTON HOUSE, 


GRAHAM ROAD, SOCIETY 


BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY. 


Telephone: 22939. 
Patronized by over 70 RULING PRINCES 


and Chiefs of India. 
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J. C. WHYTE & CO.,| 
Hl 
: CODES: > Saheb Building, AES ae 
| _ Phrase 195, Hornby Road, Fort, pycospar 
1) Sth Edition BOMBAY. 
| ENGINEERS, MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, 
IMPORTERS & AGENTS 
for 
|| Foremost Reputed Machinery Manufacturing Firms |) 
| in U.K., U.S.A., & Other Continental Countries : 


SPUN R.C.C. POLES AND LAMP 
STANDARDS. 


|. Extensively used and found satisfactory by 

| the Supply, Stores and Telegraph Departments of the 
‘Government of India, Provincial Government, Mili- 

| tary Department, Railways, well known Transmission | 

Firms etc. 
























2. They are- 
permanent re- | 
Guiring no | 
maintenance, | 
replacement or | 
painting. | 


Horizontal Diesel Engines from 10 to 
200 H.P., Vertical Diesels, Industrial & | 
Marine Cross Tube Boilers, Agricultu- \ 
ral Diesel Tractors, Ice Making Plants, il 
Diesel & Steam Generating Sets, Flour 
Mill Machinery, Oil Burners, Oil Re- | 
fining Plants, Machine Tools, Pumping 


3. Used for 
T ransmission, 
Traction, Com- 
munication and 
Lamp Stan- 
a dards. 
Factories all over India, Burmah & Ceylon. 
THE INDIAN HUME PIPE COMPANY LTD. 
| H. O. Construction House, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY. 
Tel. No. 32894 (3 lines ) 


sets for both Irrigalion & Domestic 

| Purposes, General Beltings, Chemical " 

it Plants, Cement Plants, Sugar Mills : 

Machinery, Hosiery Plants, etc. etc. | 

etc. etc, to solve all your industrial ‘ 
problems. 
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USTRY aims to bring beauty of form and colour 


together with functional efficiency into the products of 
Indian craft and industry in the interests of the artist, the 
industrialist, and the nation, to the end that the homes and everyday 
lives of ordinary men and women shall be enriched. 
The Indian Institute of Art in Industry is a non-profit 
earning co-operative organization existing by the support of the Central Government, 
of certain provincial Governments and States, of industry, artists and art students. 
It calls for the further support of all those who share its aims and offers in return a 
number of services, particulars of which may be had on application to 
The Secretary, Artistry House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 16, 


or Taj Mahal Hotel, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 
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The spacious lounge at Air-Indias new premises in Bombay. The colourful mural was executed 
by Shiavax Chavda, the well-known artist. 
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The ‘Silver Arrow” 3rd class coach. Painted in aluminium, with bands of Indian-red, it presents a striking and up-to- 


date appearance. 


(7 JE live in an age of startling and even 
alarming technological changes. If 


immediate signs in India are not so 
marked as elsewhere, it is true to suggest that 
transport takes a notable place in the scale indi- 
cating the arrival of a new industrial revolution. 

In the early ‘thirties, the American railways 
found themselves on the downhill slide to bank- 
ruptcy. Air and road competition, combined 
with a depression that cut huge slices in ‘“‘wagon- 
loads’”’, necessitated a thorough survey of all 
phases of railway operation. The survey was 
made at the instance of President Roosevelt, 
who indicated very clearly that “protective” 
and “fair” legislation would only come into 
being when the railways borrowed some of the 
enterprise demonstrated by their competitors. 

The late Mr. Ford’s model “T’ car may have 
been the butt of innumerable jokes, but it pro- 
vided an object lesson in the art of producing a 
robust transport vehicle through the usage of 
high-alloy steels. Old fashioned railway engi- 
neering is, in some countries, and was in others, 
a matter of trial and error, based on the theory 
and practice that weight and strength are synony- 
mous. The aeronautical and automobile engi- 
neer makes his product ‘stronger by making it 
lighter, using better material, but less of it. 
A steam, electric, or oil-propelled locomotive is 
an expensive form of motive power if its energy 
is largely dissipated in hauling an undue propor- 
tion of “‘dead-weight”, as opposed to revenue- 
earning load, across the countryside. When 
American designers visualized a train as an entity 
rather than as a miscellaneous collection of 
‘“*boxes-on-wheels,” saving of “‘deadweight” was 
the prime consideration. 

Of the newer materials, stainless steel, alloy 
steels, and aluminium alloys have figured most 
prominently in developments. Stainless steel is 
the most expensive by virtue of a _ highly 
specialized fabricating technique; coaches can be 
constructed that give as favourable a “weight 
per passenger seat,” or weight per “‘foot run of 
coach length” value as that obtained with the 
intrinsically lighter aluminium alloys. Alloy 


A corner of the “Silver Arrow’’ 3rd class 
coach. Its many improvements will give 
the 3rd class passengers a new deal. 


The Indian Railways are anxious to provide more and better trains, and will do so as soon as 
materials are available. 


steels are relatively cheap, and this factor ac- 
counts for the fact that the majority of light- 
weight coaches and wagons in the United States 
employ such steels. It is particularly interesting 
to record that the particular alloy most favoured 
is one evolved by an Indian metallurgist. The 
war years occasioned marked advances in the 
manufacture of a wide range of aluminium alloys, 
and there are rational grounds for supposing that 
such alloys will figure in coach design to an in- 
creasing degree. | 
Sir Edwar Benthall, the Government of 
India’s War Transport Member, spoke of com- 
fort and speed as being the key-note of what was 
desired to be achieved. If the 3rd class pas- 
senger in India has to have more comfort he 
as to have more room. If the upper class 
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passenger has to be more comfortable, he 
requires more elbow room, with air-condition- 
ing provision. Metallurgical savings in body 
construction have been offset, inevitably, by 
amenity weight, hut a very useful proportion 
of the savings are left for the locomotive to 
declare a dividend in fuel savings. 


It is unfortunate that “streamlining” has 
become too loosely associated with modern 
railway practices. British locomotives manage 
to get along without departing fundamentally 
from the traditional pleasing “straight” lines, 
and it is significant that the newest locomotive 
put into service by the Pennsylvania Railway — 
a locomotive that is the fastest and largest coal- 
burning unit in the United States—features the 
‘tun-streamlined”, simple, cylindrical boiler, as 
the dominant feature to the observer. Streamlin- 
ing is of interest to the designer when locomotives 
are expected to run consistently at speeds ap- 
proaching 100 miles an hour. In such circum- 
stances, the matter of dealing with side winds, 
calls for attention. Such winds, by increasing 
the friction of the wheel tyre against the rail 
have a very considerable effect on speed. Yet 
no one so far shas attempted to reduce this 
lateral pressure by streamlining the side of a 
train. The term has been applied too indis- 
criminately to describe methods adopted to hide 
dangling parts of railway vehicles, and pieces 
of advanced artistry that are sold to the public 
as the ultimate in automobiles, cigarettes lighters, 
and refrigerators. But even the lowest-priced 
automobiles are better painted, better sprung, 
and better decorated than any of the railway 
coaches built in accordance with Victorian 
standards. 


To the enlightened designer, and the advant- 
age of the public, the inside of a vehicle is more 
important than the outside. There is now a 
marked tendency to get away from the 


small 


Interior of a 3rd class 
coach of the experimental 
“Silver Arrow” train, 
which recently visited 
large stations in India. 
Drinking water, an insu- 
lated double-roof, and 
fans, will give 3rd class 


passengers a _ cooler 
journey. 
compartment. Transport students of the 


United States, Britain, and Sweden especially, 
have demonstrated the importance of room 
design, of interior space allotment—an ancient 
att to which architects have given continued 
thought since mankind found shelter in caves. 
The railway compartment is a relic of the days 
when a railway coach comprised a row of sepa- 
trate coach bodies similar to those of the vehicles 
that were horse-powered. The “open”, or 
public form of coach, so popular in the United 
States, similarly has an ancient foundation. 

The citizens of India’s principal cities are 
being given an opportunity of passing opinions 
on some coach prototypes comprising the ‘‘Silver 
Arrow.” Bullock cart, camel, h wn 
contraption, railway coach, automobile motor- 
bus and aeroplane, are the successive modes of 
transport that have passed before us. The field 
is narrowed down now to the railway, automo- 
bile bus and aeroplane. The measure of accept 
ance will depend on time, fashion, convenience 
and economy. These factors are influenced by 
distances travelled, time available, or time neces- 
sity, comfort and cost. Each form of trans- 
portation is markedly different from the other, 
and appeals to different people, different circum- 
stances, different distances and different pockets. 
No railway train can ever travel from Bombay 
to Delhi as fast as an aeroplane. No bus can 
ever go as fast as a real-railway train over long 
distance. India’s railways and the public can 
look forward to a rapid overhauling of existing 
conceptions, and a progressive future, as soon as 
the basic lessons in coaching design to be ac- 
quired from the wealth of pioneering effort, 
and the achievements of others, are digested. 
Political freedom can well be associated with 
freedom to start again, not by the blind copying 
of designs that confuse a train with an airship, 
but by the combined efforts of Indian designers, 
architects, manufacturers, and passengers. 
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Outdoor patients at a Rural hospital in Ceylon. 


HILE in most Asian countries medical 

\X / facilities have not yet developed as 

much as they should, in Ceylon, both 
Education and Health has made great progress. 

While 63% literacy has been achieved with 
free compulsory education upto the Univer- 
sity, the Health programme has been greatly 
expanded and has been based on the needs of the 
rural population. 

A target of 125 rural hospitals by the end of 
1947 has been aimed at, about 60 have already 
been opened, Rs. 3,000,000 being sanction- 
ed by the State Council for this scheme. 

The policy of the Health Ministry is to 
increase the number of smaller hospitals which 
provide for the patients’ removal from the 
anxieties and irritation of the home, nursing, 
regular and suitable meals, clean surroundings, 
and opportunities for more adequate or ela- 
borate treatment than is possible in the home. 

In order to release the country from depend- 
ence on foreign sources for supplies of food, 
vast additional extents of land have to be 
brought under cultivation ; where such deve- 
lopment is undertaken adequate medical faci- 
lities have to be provided. The exploitation 
of the undeveloped area involves the ex- 
pansion of the Irrigation Schemes. With 
this expansion the threat of malaria too 
will be increased and adequate precautions will 
have to be taken for its control. Rs. 6,000,000 
per year has been voted for the eradication 
of Malaria in Ceylon. In doing this the Ceylon 
Government have shown great foresight and 
courage. Malaria is the great and tragic draw- 
back to the development of any country in the 
East, and Ceylon has become an example to 
every other country in this respect. 

The aim of the Ministry, therefore, is to 
provide every villager with the opportunity of 
receiving as efficient medical treatment as is 
available to those who live in the largest towns 
in the Island. It realises that the establishment 
of large hospitals in sparsely inhabited rural 


HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEME 
IN 


CEYLON 


areas is not an economic proposition. The 
inhabitants of most such areas have today to be 
satisfied with out-door treatment at a dispen- 
sary. To receive the attention of a doctor and 
to secure admission to a hospital they have 
often to travel great distances to institutions, 
which cannot be visited conveniently by their 
relations. These circumstances have adverse 
effects. They are compelled, therefore, except 
in cases of grave illness, to be contented with 
out-door treatment at a dispensary and to deny 
themselves the advantages of good nursing and 
dieting that are available in hospitals. 

The Rural Hospital Scheme was evolved 
to meet this deficiency. Under the Health 
Ministry’s new scheme two types of hospitals 
have been constructed one with 12 beds and 
another with 20 beds. Half the number of beds 
in each case is allowed to males and the other 
half to females. The plans provide accom- 
modation for male and female attendants and a 
labourer, while the necessary latrines, bath- 
rooms, stores and kitchens are also provided. 

A new departure is also the scheme for 
training nurses. So far trainees were accepted 
only if they passed their Matric in English. 
Thereby limiting the nursing profession only to 
those who spoke English. 

In the new scheme however girls who had 
passed out the School Leaving Certificates in 
Singhalese were put into special training centres. 
This means that the average man and woman 
will feel immediately at home with their nurses, 
who will speak to them in their own language 
and understand them. These new nurses will 
be eminently suitable to the new rural 
hospitals. Besides the absurdity of having a 
law which compelled the nursing staff to be 
educated in English and thereby catering only 
for a privileged class has now been minimised. 

We hope the courage and vision of the 
Ceylon Health programme will be emulated by 
other countries who have not yet started plan- 
ning their medical facilities on a large scale: 
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“OLD ORDER CHANGETH YIELDING 
PLACE TO NEW” is as true in the case 
of packaging as in anything else. 


The days when people carried their pure 
chases in loose ends of sarees and dhoties 
are passed. Unhygienic, inconvenient and 
often soiled newspaper wrapping is fast 
disappearing. | 


To-day hygienic, attractive and convenient 
Kraft paper and board packaging is replacing 
these old methods. 


Kraft paper and boards are hygienic, eye- 
appealing and durable. They are manufac- 
tured in plain and water-proof variety and 
boards are also available in different weights 
and colours. They retain their shape 
inspite of rough handling and fold easily 


without cracking. 
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SEE THE 
LATEST — 


“VICTOR”? 


16 m.m. Combined Sound & Silent Cinema Projector 


JUST ARRIVED 


YOU WILL AGREE IT IS THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
EMBODYING ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


ART FLOORINGS & CONSTRUCTION Co. 
16, SLEATER ROAD 
BOMBAY. 









Founder : Janina de Witt November 


from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


IN THE PRESS 
MARG BOOKS 


Jamini Roy 
by Shahid Suhrawardy 
(with about 20 plates, 4in colour 
Price about Rs. 3-8) 


| Rabindranath Tagore, as a Painter 
by Mulk Raj Anand 
(with 12 plates, 1 in colour, 
Price about Rs. 1-8) 


George Keyt 
| by Prof. Nihar Ranjan Ray 
(with about 35 plates, 25 in colour, 
Price about Rs. 25-0 ) 


CASA d’ARTE | 


Managing Committee: 


Mrs. Phiroza Wadia 
Mrs. B. R. Billimoria 
Mrs. M. P. Kanga 
E. Cassinath 

Mr. &. P. Gallini 
Mr. P. Y. Bahadurji 
Maestro G. Merolli 


The organizers are 
planning tc hold an 
Exhibition of Italian 
Painting, Arts and 
Cralts, some time in| 
when 
exhibits from the collection of the Consul General for Italy 
and those loaned by private individuals will be on view. 


Free teaching in singing, music and solphege 


Three times a week: no fees, no application is needed. 
Every-body with talent is welcomed at 


CASA D’ARTE, Cama Lodge, 19 Peddar Road, 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 





ASK FOR 


INDU FABRICS’ 
MANUFACTURED BY 
| THE 
India United Mills, Ltd. 















AGENTS: 
MESSRS. AGARWAL & COMPANY, 














BOMBAY. 


Tel No, 2651/1. Telegrams: INDUFAB. 







ai 
INDU FABRICS CLOTH SHOPS 


Temple Bar Building Narayan Ashram, 
Corner of Forbes and, Lalbaug, Parel. 
Rutherfield Street, Fort. 

BOMBAY. 
















(Continued from page 77) 


If the utensil is to be embossed with decorative designs, it is sent 
to an artisan who specializes in this side of the craft. The utensil 
is weighed and its cost is measured by the value of silver plus the 
labour expended on it. The rates of payment vary from the meagre 
four annas a tola of a generation agotoarupeeatola. The skill 
is unvarying, the artisan has been trained from boyhood onwards 
for many years under an Ustad before he becomes a master crafts- 
man. The processes are intricate and adapted to all the multi- 
farious objects designed and made in India for generations, from 
common household utensils to ritualistic objects and thrones for 
princes as well as reliefs on the walls of their palaces. Nowhere 
in the world has the craft of silversmithy been practised with such an 
intimate knowledge of this metal and its possibilities, than in our 
country. The machine has recently been taking over much of the 
work done by hand by the craftsman. But still silverwork is 
essentially a handicraft and its popularity has increased with the 
emergence of a middle and professional class which has come to 
regard a silver tea-set or thalis as the barest essential for good 
living. 


The pattern and design of silverware has been greatly in- 
fluenced in the last generation by European firms. But in 6 
like those of Narotamdas Bhau, there is an emphasis on specifically 
Indian design, ranging from silver pitchers and tumblers to Gulab- 
dans (scent sprays) and Pandans (Betel leaf containers). The 
purity of silver, and the fact that food kept in it is not affected by 
any acids as it is in copper, brass or alunimium, makes silverware 
utensils almost a necessity in India. The peasant invests his life’s 
savings in things made of this metal and the princes’ bad digestion 
makes silver an inevitable precaution. The continuity of a 2000- 
year-old raft is, therefore, maintained at the highest pitch of 
beauty and excellence. 
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® The trim, tapered lines—the brilliant perform- 
ance—of this famous writing pair were fashioned 





with painstaking craftsmanship. For here are 
fine, writing: instruments built to highest stand- 
ards of precision. 

The pen in this set is the world’s most-wanted. 
Its 14K gold point is uniquely hooded from air, 





Gift that brings a glow 





dirt and.damage. It starts instantly ... writes 
smoothly. The precision-fit cap slips on—locks 
without twisting. 

There’s pleasure touched with magic in every 
crisp, smooth stroke. For only this most-wanted 
pen is designed for satisfactory use with Parker 
‘51° Ink that dries as it writes. At all good dealers. 


: | RETAIL PRICES 


Purker “51” Gold cap 

| Parker “51” Silver cap 

| Parker “51” Lustraloy cap 
Parker V. 5S. Gold 
Parker V. S_ Lustraloy 
Parker Major Vacumatic 
Parker Junior Vacumatic 
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Factory Sales Representatives: 
DODGE & SEYMOUR (India) Ltd. 
Bombay — Calcutta— Delhi 
Karachi — Lahore — Madras 
Guaranteed Repair Service Departments at: 
BOMBAY - CALCUTTA . KARACHI . MADRAS 
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60% better 
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Trade Enquiries to: 


L. D. Seymour & Co. (India) Ltd. 


Bombay—Calcutta—Karach'—Madras 
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Your problems solved 


if you leave it to: 


JAFFER JUSSUFF 


(Established 1863) 
Dealers in 
MOTOR CARS, CARPETS, ARMS AND 
AMMUNITIONS, HOUSE AGENTS, 
FURNITURE BOUGHT, SOLD & HIRED, 
CROCKERY, CUTLERY, TENTS, CATERING, 
AUCTIONEERS, CONTRACTORS, COMMIS- 


SION AND INSURANCE AGENTS, 
EXPORTERS, AND IMPORTERS, ETC. 


Write today and be convinced 


We have pleasure in 
Anno uncing 


HINDI @ URDU 

EDITIONS 
OF. 

MAR G 


Price Rs. 2 Per Copy 
Annual Subscription Rs. 8 





Advertising Rates 


Outside back cover Rs. 400 
Inside front cover 2 300 
Inside back cover 7 4==200 
Full page a 2200 
Half page cee Mae: 
Quarter page seus LD 


On annual contracts (4 numbers) a discount of 5 per cent will 
be allowed. 


Those advertisers who place an annual contract both for the English 
and the Urdu and/or Hindi editions will be entitled to a discount 
of 10 per cent on the English and the other language editions. 





INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO., (INDIA) LTD. 
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